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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  (in  order 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  fruitless  va- 
nity,) that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  were  writtep  before  either 
**  Brambletye  House"  or  "  Woiodstock" 
made  their  appearance ;  but  (from  pecu- 
liar circumstances)  were  not  published 
then,  and  are,  from  circumstances  equally 
peculiar,  published  now. 

Having  mentioned  this,  any  apology  to 
the  public,  for  entering  upon  a  path 
which  has  been  so  brilliantly  and  success- 
fully illuminated  by  the  authors  above- 
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VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

iiamed.-woutd,  indeed,  be  as  superfluous 
a  piece  of  candour  and  contrition,  as  that 
of  the  man  who  begged  Voltaire's  pardon 
for  stealing  one  of  his  bon-mots,  afler  he 
had  rendered  it  so  pointless,  as  to  make 
it  impossible  the  original  owner  should 
either  detect  the  theft,  or  wish  to  claim 
the  waif.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  a  person  might  tread  the  classic 
ground  of  Thermopylae,  without  having 
it  supposed  that  he  imagined  he  should, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  on  that  account, 
be  taken  for  a  Leonidas ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  only  feeling  would  be,  that  its 
hero,  in  leaving  him  his  deeds  to  admire, 
had  destroyed  the  power  of  imitation. 
What  is  unique,  cannot  be  copied ;  what 
is  much  above  us,  cannot  be  reached ; 
and  the  palpably  impalpable  Author  of 
Waverley  is,  in  the  literary  world,  what 
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the  shade  of  Theseus  was  at  Marathon^ 
an  invisible  and  mysterious,  but  all-con- 
quering power  J  while  Mr.  Horace  Smith, 
like  the  Ladye  Christabell's  champion, 
has  obtained  such  proud  vantage-ground, 
that  few  writers  could  be  bold  enough  to 
contend  with  him. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Let  no  man  seek 
Henceforth  to  be  foretold  what  shall  be&ll  him. 

Milton. 

Sir  Ambrose  Templeton,  a  knight  of 
ancient  family,  resided  on  the  estate  of 
his  ancestors,  \i^hicb  was  situated  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  His  castle, 
like  himself,  was  sequestered  and 
gloomy.  A  disappointment  in  early  life 
had  given  him  a  distaste  for  society. 
From  that  period  he  became  a  misan- 
thrope. Devoting  his  time  to  the 
science  of  astrology,  he  entered  with 
eagerness  into  all  its  mystical  arts, 
imagining  he  could  foretel  a  thousand 
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events,  which  alone  existed  in  his  own 
disturbed  fancy,  by  endeavouring  curi- 
ously to  pry  into  that  futurity  wisely 
hidden  from  mortal  ken. 

Even  a  mind  the  most  abtracted  re- 
quires some  recreation,  some  species  of 
amusement  to  divert  the  attention. 
There  was  only  one  in  which  Sir  Am- 
brose indulged ;  it  was  horsemanship. 

Frequently  in  his  evening  rides  he 
passed  a  farm-house,  called  Green  Mea- 
dow. As  he  passed,  he  usually  stopt 
for  a  few  minutes  to  remark  a  beautiful 
child,  either  playing  on  the  grass,  or 
borne  in  the  arms  of  a  young  damsel. 
There  was  something  so  attractive  in 
the  little  girl,  in  the  innocent  vivacity 
of  her  look,  and  her  infantine  sportive- 
ness,  he  almost  felt  inclined  to  disen- 
cumber her  parents  from  the  care  of 
bringing  her  up,  and,  by  adopting  her 
himself,  instruct  her  in  that  occult 
science,  the  study  of  which  quite  ab- 
sorbed him. 
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Farmer  RusaelL  was  one  of  Sir  Am-i 
brose's  tenants ;  he  had  a  numerous 
(Spring ;  therefore,  no  doubt,  he  would 
be  willing  to  part  with  the  little  Rebecca, 
to  be  so  well  provided  for. 

Having  once  entertained  this  whim* 
sieal  idea.  Sir  Ambrose  foresaw  nothing 
to  impede  his  purpose}  and  at  length 
resolved  to  name  his  intention  to  Farmer  ^ 
Russell  and  his  dame. 

Joseph  Russeli  was  a  substantial  man ; 
much  respected,  and  looked  up  to,  by 
the  humble  class  of  community  for  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  his  character.^ 
He  was  active  and  industrious  to  a 
proverb.  Farmer  Russell  was  seen  toil- 
ing early  and  late,  and  always  cheering 
his  fellow-labourers  by  his  active  ex- 
ample, good  humour,  and  merry  song ; 
for  he  bad  ever  something  cheering  to 
say  ;  and  even  the  most  necessitous  were 
readier  to  serve  him  than  those  who 
gave  larger  pay. 

No   past    of    England  can  vie  with 
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Yorkshire  for  the  peculiar  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  persevering  industry  of 
the  lower  class  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
are  considered  shrewd  and  discerning, 
almost  to  a  fault.  But  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  the  extreme  wretchedness, 
filth,  squalid  look,  and  indigence,  so 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  western  coun- 
ties, are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  Yorkshire. 
Hence  prosperity  and  comfort  crown 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  The 
wife  takes  care  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
children,  and  contributes  her  part  in  the 
occupations  of  the  day. 

Dame  Russell  was  the  pattern  of  every 
homely  virtue.  Her  children  were  ac- 
tive, sprightly,  and  healthy.  She  was 
an  admirable  housewite,  and  so  well  un- 
derstood the  management  of  her  dairy, 
she  never  returned  from  market  witli 
any  of  her  stock  on  hand. 

Lin  the  year  16 — ,  the  period  at  which 
the  following  events  commenced,  re- 
finement and  luxury  had  not  made  such 
L J 
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rapid  steps  into  community.  The  honest 
farmer  was  content  to  eat  his  brown 
barley  bread,  and  quaff  his  home-brewed 
ale,  and  instruct  his  family  in  that  hum* 
ble  station  to  which  they  were  born. 
Education  had  not  perverted  the  mind  of 
the  simple  country  girl.  She  aimed  not 
in  acquiring  accomplishments,  fitted  and 
intended  only  for  young  ladies  of  for- 
tune and  condition.  She  remained 
guileless  and  content  in  her  lowly  state, 
and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  state 
with  industry  and  satisfaction. 

Neither  did  the  misguided  parents  by 
their  ill-judged  tuition  in  refined  and  su- 
perficial attainments  render  their  child- 
ren useless  and  discontented  members  of 
society,  by  elevating  them  above  that 
humble  sphere  which  they  were  born 
to  fill. 

Joseph  and  Rebecca  Russell  had  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 
The  little  girl  noticed  by  Sir  Ambrose 
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Templeton  was  the  last  of  tlieir  off- 
spring. • 

They  were  a  happy  and  a  thriving 
family  notwithstanding  former  depres- 
sion of  fortune,  and  the  Almighty 
blessed  their  labours.  They  ate  the 
bread  of  contentment,  and  it  sweetened 
their  industry. 

Sir  Ambrose  was  too  powerful  a  man 
in  the  county  not  to  command  the  obe- 
dience of  his  tenantry  j  and  though  he 
was  considered  austere  and  eccentric,  he 
was  on  many  occasions  so  humane  and 
indulgent  to  the  necessitous  poor,  that 
his  word  proved  a  law  amongst  them. 
Hence  Farmer  Russell  was  afraid  to  re- 
fuse the  knight's  request  to  adopt  his 
child  Rebecca,  though  to  part  with  her 
grieved  him  sorely. 

*  Rebecca  Russell  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  a  farmer  in  Yorkshire.  Her  life  was  long,  and 
marked  with  many  particular!,  that  evince  the 
governing  hand  of  Providence  in  human  afiairs. 
Her  father's  family  were  opulent  and  independent, 
but,  unfortunately  for  his  children,  had  fallen  into 
decay.  —  Old  Tradition- 
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The  hiumble  couple  fondly  loved  their 
children ;  for  the  little  Rebecca  they 
had  a  peculiar  fondness.  She  was  not 
only  the  youngest  of  their  offspring, 
but  her  mother  had  nearly  lost  her  life 
in  giving  her  birth.  When  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton  made  the  offer  of  educatingy 
and  handsomely  providing  for  her,  the 
struggle  her  parents  endured  ere  they 
finally  consented  to  resign  her  to  the 
knight  was  most  painful.  Sir  Ambrose's 
eccentric  character,  stem  and  abstracted 
manner,  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
austerity;  and  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  was  more  feared  than  be* 
loved. 

A  reluctant  consent  being  yielded, 
Dame  Russell  having  in  vain  warmly 
contested  the  point  with  her  husband, 
the  child  was  sent  for  by  the  house- 
keeper, attended  by  elder  sister  Ruth,  to 
Gloomore  Castle, 

On  Rebecca's  arrival  at  the  castle,  the 
knight  lavished  on  her  so  many  caresses, 
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and  the  housekeeper  such  an  abundance 
of  attention,  that  in  the  space  of  a  xveek 
all  desire  of  home  vanished  from  her  in* 
fantine  mind ;  and  she  became  fonder  of 
Sir  Ambrose  and  Mistress  Watkins,  than 
sister  Ruth,  who  in  due  time  was  sent 
back  to  Green  Meadows  Farm. 
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CHAP.  IL 

The  young  Rebecca  each  day  became 
more  beautiful  and  engaging.  Naturally 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  like  a  tender 
exotic,  care,  regular  hours,  and  proper 
diet,  gave  a  healthful  glow  to  her  cheeks, 
and  elasticity  to  her  movements;  and 
she  became  one  of  the  loveliest  spring 
fl6wers  that  ever  opened  its  blossoms 
under  the  influence  of  a  genial  sun. 
Her  strength  increased ;  her  complexion, 
fair  as  the  mountain  snow,  was  no  longer 
tanned  ;  her  laughing  eyes  sparkled  with 
gladness,  and  her  black  hair  turned  into 
a  thousand  fantastic  curls  over  her  face 
and  neck.  The  pretty  lisping  dialogue, 
full  of  innocent  mirth,  flowed  in  such  a 
soft  dulcet  voice,  as  engaging  as  it  was 
persuasive ;  and  a  few  months'  residence 
at  Gloomore  Castle,  rendered  her  a  beau- 
tiful and  captivating  child. 
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Her  parents  from  the  time  of  her 
adoption  were  interdicted  from  seeing 
herj  that  they  might  not  wean  her  affec- 
tions from  Sir  Ambrose  ;  therefore  they 
were  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with 
Mistress  Watkins's  account  of  their 
child's  happiness,  improvements,  and 
surprising  beauty,  which  in  the  visits 
she  condescended  to  pay  them,  she  was 
most  lavish  ;  as  also  On  the  indulgence 
which  the  knight  bestowed  upon  her. 

Farmer  Russell  sometimes  heard  all 
Mrs.  Watkins's  praise  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter with  sullen  discontent,  exclaiming, 
"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does.  I 
don't  care  a  rush  for  the  beauty  you  talk 
so  much  about  J  it  mayhap  will  prove 
her  greatest  misfortune  ;  and,  as  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob  said,  '  bring  down  my  grey 
hairs  mth  sorrow  to  the  grave.'  Will 
Rebecca,  do  you  think,  Mistress  Wat- 
kins,  remember  her  poor  father  and  mo- 
ther when  she  is  not  suffered  to  see  them, 
and  not  e%'en  to  hear  their  blessing?  1*11 
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t^l  you  what,  Mistress  Watkins,^'  he  con- 
tinued, **  if  Sir  Ambrose  keeps  our  child 
£roin  us  much  longer,  I  shall  just  make 
bold  to  go  to  Gloomore  Castle,  and  ask 
for  Hebecca ;  for  she  cannot  be  so  dear 
to  the  knight  as  she  is  to  her  father  and 
mother," 

Mistress  Watkins,  afraid  on  this  occa* 
sion  that  she  had  gone  too  £&r,  and  she 
might  draw  down  the  knig-ht's  displea- 
sul'e,  made  a  rash  and  hasty  promise  to 
Dame  Russell,  that  she  should«eher  child 
whenever  she  chose  to  come  to  the  castle. 

Rebecca  daily  increasing  in  Sir  Am- 
brose's affection  by  her  wii^ning  ways, 
riendered  him  anxious  ^  to  pry  into  the 
future  destiny  of  so  ^r  a  creature. 
Though  of  late  she  had  somewhat  be- 
guiled  him  from  that  study  to  which  he 
was  so  wholly  devoted,  his  mind  was  not 
less  deeply  warped  than  ever  in  those 
mystical  subjects  in  which  he  considered 
himself  so  conversant  and  familiar. 
In  a  luckless  moment  he  determined 
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to  cast  Rebecca's  horoscope,  to  study 
the  state  of  the  planets,  whether  or 
not  their  situation  was  favourable,  and 
denoted  prosperity  during  her  future  life. 

He  eagerly  withdiew  to  his  laboratory, 
situated  in  a  remote  turret,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  placed  a  large  telescope 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  A  small  orrery  hung  round  the 
interior,  and  on  a  long  table  stood 
globes,  mathematical,  and  astrological 
instruments,  with  various  chymical  pre- 
parations. There  were  besides  a  pile  of 
large  volumes,  many  half  moth-eaten, 
containing  hieroglyphical  characters,  with 
others  written  in  the  old  black  letter, 
on  the  most  obscure  and  rabbinistical 
subjects. 

The  knight  wore  when  engaged  in  bis 
laboratory  a  large  crimson  velvet  wrap- 
ping gown,  embroidered  with  hierogly- 
phical  figures,  confined  with  a  belt  worked 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  A  high 
fur   cap  covered    his  head ;    his  large 
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bushy  eye-brows,  locks  of  jet,  and  full 
mustachoes,  and  dark  sallow  complexion, 
gave  him,  when  thus  attired,  the  air  of 
a  magician ;  and  he  so  completely  scared 
his  household,  they  as  cautiously  avoided 
the  laboratory  as  if  an  evil  spirit  actu- 
ally dwelt  there. 

More  than  once  the  little  Rebecca, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  fear,  endeavoured 
softly  to  creep  after  him  )  but  Mistress 
Watkins  quickly  caught  her  up  in  her 
arms  and  carried  her  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  castle,  to  divert  her  from  her 
purpose. 

The  knight  having  found  the  planet 
under  which  the  child  was  bom,  cast 
her  nativity.*  The  mystical  figures  pre- 
sented in  the  horoscope,  denoted  ac- 
cording to  the  planetary  world,  an  event 
of  so  extraordinary  and  improbable  a 
nature^  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  sts^- 

*  He  perceived  by  the  planets  that  this  little 
girl  was  born  to  a  wonderful  fortunoi  and  at  last 
to  be  his  wife.  — •  Old  Tradition. 
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gered  with  amazement,  and  immediately 
questioning,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
his  knowledge  in  a  science  of  which  he 
thought  himself  tlie  master. 

Again  he  cast  and  recast  the  mystical 
figures  into  other  forms,  but  they  still 
in  aspect  predicted  the  event  which 
filled  him  with  such  astonishment.  Dis- 
concerted and  dissatisfied  at  the  singular 
aspect  they  wore,  in  which  his  own 
destiny  appeared  to  be  closely  united 
with  that  of  Rebecca's,  Sir  Ambrose  was 
convinced  there  must  be  some  error  as 
to  the  date  of  the  child's  birth  ;  for  the 
event  predicted,  as  far  as  concerned  him- 
self, he  was  resolved  should  never  be 
fulfilled.  To  defeat  that  event,  clearly 
as  the  stars  predicted,  he  was  determined, 
even  though  Rebecca  were  made  the 
sacrifice. 

Having  for  several  hours  deeply  pon- 
dered on  the  mysterious  subject,  and 
certain  the  time  Rebecca  was  bom  had 
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and  rode  with  impatieDt  anxiety  to  Green 
Meadows  Farm,  that  he  might  ascertain 
the  year,  day,  and  hour,  in  which  her 
mother  gave  her  birth. 

Sir  Ambrose's  wild  abstracted  appear- 
ance, stern  and  hurried  manner,  when 
he  entered  the  farmer's  hall,  terrified  the 
placid  dame,  who  approached  with  timid 
steps,  and,  humbly  curtsying,  demanded 
his  pleasure. 

<<  At  the  peril  of  your  life,''  be  said, 
vehemently,  '^  answer  with  truth  the 
question  which  I  am  going  to  ask." 

The  good  woman  tunied  pale  with 
al&rm,  diffidently  but  firmly  replied, 
**  She  had  never  told  an  untruth  in  her 
life,  nor  would  she,  whatever  might  be 
the  question  His  Honour  was  pleased  to 
put."  He  then  demanded,  filling  his 
eyes  upon  her,  the  exact  date  of  her 
daughter  Rebecca's  birth. 

Dame  Russell  immediately  brought  out 
of  a  press  the  large  family  bible,  and 
spreading  it  open  on  the  table  before  the 
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knight,  turned  to  the  leaf,  and  pointing 
her  finger  to  the  last  name,  written  in 
good  round  hand  by  her  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  having  the  births 
registered  in  the  sacred  volume,  said, 
"  There  you  may  see  our  dear  Re- 
becca's." 

Sir  Ambrose  read  it  again  and  again ; 
his  senses  became  so  bewildered,  the 
letters  seemed  to  swim  before  his  eyes. 

He  started  from  his  seat,  and  putting 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  exclaimed, 
"  Then  the  stars  have  rightly  predicted;" 
at  the  some  moment  rushing  abruptly 
out  of  the  house,  and  mounting  his 
steed,  flew  along  the  road  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  madman. 

The  recent  scene  appeared  to  the 
placid  Dame  Russell  more  like  a  delusion 
of  the  imagination  tlian  a  reahty.  She 
could  scarcely  believe  that  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton  had  been  at  their  farm. 
Wlien  she  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  her  husband,  who,  on  his  return  home 
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observed  something  had  nifled  her,  he 
told  his  vrife  the  noble  knight 
either  be  mad  or  intoxkatttl; 
that  the  neighbours  talked  so  oddlf 
about  his  strange  ways,  and  of  fab  gel* 
ting  out  at  the  top  €€  his  home  in  dak 
nights,  and  looking  at  the  stars  tiD  moiB* 
ing  dawn,  or  shutting  himself  i^  far 
whole  days  together,  almost 
food,  suffering  no  person  to  come 
him,  he  had  no  doabt,  sometime  or 
another.  Sir  Ambrose  would  be  dapt  op 
in  a  madhouse. 

<*  As  for  our  dear  child,  Rebecca," 
Farmer  Russell  continued,  ^  it  is  quite 
melancholy,  she  is  in  the  power  of  soch 
a  crazy  person.  It  makes  my  heart 
ache  whenever  I  think  rf  it.  I  would 
rather  work  my  Besh  to  the  bone,  fiir  the 
support  of  my  children,  than  let  little 
Rebecca  remain  with  His  Honour.  I 
shall  take  an  importunity  of  speaking  my 
mind,  even  if  it  gives  c^l^ce,  and  he 
takes  the  farm  from  me.'' 
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Dame  Russell  wept  for  joy  at  her 
husband's  declaration.  She  pined  to 
have  her  child  Rebecca  home.  What 
would  it  add  to  their  happiness,  taking 
her  out  of  her  humble  station,  except 
to  despise  her  lowly  parents  ? 
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CHAP,   HI. 

SfR  AmlM-ose*  on  reaching  Gloomore 
Castle,  retired  to  his  observatory,  and* 
once  again,  spreading  the  mystical 
figures  before  him,  was  as  much  puzzled 
and  confounded  as  before ;  for  they  pre* 
dieted  to  his  superstitious  mind,  and  to 
his  'Conception  of  the  occult  sciences, 
that  the  future  destiny  of  Bebecca  was 
involved,  in  a  veiy  extraordinary  manner, 
with  the  most  important  event  in  his  own 
life :  indeed,  so  closely  were  they  con* 
nected,  it  seemed  impossible  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other. 

Such,  however,  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  that  separated  he  was 
resolved  they  should  be.  He  would  set 
at  defiance  the  whol^  of  that  system  On 
which,  till  now,  he  had  placed  the  most 
implicit  faith,  and  he  had  believed  alone, 
ruled  the  destiny  of  man.    Sir  Ambrose 
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was  not  only  a  predestinarian,  but  he 
was  convinced  that  mankind  were  the 
creatures  ofjate.  He  put  no  trust  in 
that  all-wise,  that  all-ruling  Providence, 
which  can  alone  guide  and  direct  the 
life  and  actions  of  his  creatures. 

None  of  Sir  Ambrose's  household,- 
except  that  lately  fondly  cherished  chUd, 
dared  break  in  upon  that  privacy,  in 
which  now,  for  days  and  nights  together, 
he  indulged.  He  wore  an  abstracted 
air  the  most  appalling  ;  he  took  his  soli* 
tary  morsel  only  at  broken  intervals, 
forbidding,  on  pain  of  his  everlasting 
displeasure,  any  of  his  domestics  ventur- 
ing to  disturb  him. 

It  was  now  the  third  day  since  he  had 
totally  excluded  himself,  when  his  darling 
little  girl,  missing  him  for  so  long  a  time, 
softly  crept  up  stairs,  and  standing  partly 
within  the  door,  which  gently  and  timidly  I 
she  had  opened,  watched  him  for  some 
-■-'Uesf  when  Sir  Ambrose  suddenly 
up,  and,  with  scowling  brow,  and 
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eyes  that  shot  fire,  met  the  ardent  gaze 
of  the  young  Rebecca,  who  bad  stood 
immoveable,  till,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
she  stretched  forth  her  little  hands,  and 
darting  forward,  threw  herself  on  his 
knee  with  a  look  of  gladness ;  and  twin- 
ing her  arms  round  his  neck,  pressed 
her  rosy  lips  on  his  cheek,  and  smiled 
upon  him. 

Her  seraphic  smile  thrilled  to  his  very 
soul.  With  a  ghastly  expression  he 
essayed  to  put  her  from  him ;  but  she 
clung  the  closer,  as  she  lisped  out,  look- 
ing piteQusly  in  his  face,  <^  Do  you  not 
love  the  little  Rebecca?''  still  fondling 
Sir  Ambrose. 

There  is  something  in  the  innocent 
expression  and  smiles  of  childhood, 
which,  at  the  moment,  cannot  be  re- 
sisted,  even  in  the  coldest  and  most 
hardened  bosom. 

Rebecca  had  so  insensibly  won  upon 
Sir  Ambrose's  affections,  and  gained  such 
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a  surprising  ascendalicy  over  him^  though 
be  might  be  said  to  hate  all  mankind, 
the  fancy  he  had  taken  to  this  child  was 

to  himself  unaccountable,  nor  could  he 

• 

reconcile  it  with  his  misanthropic  habits. 
But  the  heart,  however  abstracted  from 
the  world,  pines  for  something  whereon 
to  rest  its  affections.  Sir  Ambrose  Tem- 
pleton  was  an  isolated  being.  He  had 
taken  a  disgust  to  mankind.  The  object 
of  his  choice  and  affection  abandoned 
him,  and  gave  her  hand  to  another. 

Hence,  he  drew  such  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  women^  in  the  hour  of  anguish 
and  disappointment,  he  made  a  rash  and 
solemn  vow  of  everlasting  celibacy,  for- 
swore society,  turned  all  his  thoughts  to 
the  science  of  astrology,  and  became  the 
abstracted,  isolated  being  described. 

In  case  of  no  heir  to  his  estate,  his 
fortune  went  to  an  only  surviving  brother, 
who  resided  on  his  property  in  Lancaster. 

After  Sir  Ambrose  had  drawn  Rebec- 
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ca's  haroscope,  he  became  the  tnost 
wretched  of  men.  He  had  presumptu* 
ously  endeavoured  to  scan  the  ordinations 
of  Providence.  The  view  he  bad  taken 
into  that  futurity  had  unfolded  an  event 
he  was  bound  to  averts  however  fatal 
to  his  peace,  however  destructive  to  the 
innocent  Rebecca,  of  whom  he  must 
dispose.  Did  he  return  her  to  her 
parents,  the  event  portended  still  would 
haf^en,  and  only  her  death  could  dis- 
annul it.  To  remove  her  from  a  scene 
of*  trouble,  was  but  translating  her  to  a 
hajquer  world,  if  such  a  world  existed ; 
but  of  that  he  entertained  a  doubt. 
Hence,  the  sceptic  is  led  to  deeds  of 
sin,  fearless  of  that  hereafter,  so  rich  in 
promise  and  reward  to  those  who  trust 
in  God. 

Evading  as  much  as  possible  Rebecca's 
caresses.  Sir  Ambrose  led  her  from  his 
observatory,  and  consigned  her  to  the 
care  of  Mistress  Watkins.  Meanwhile,  he 
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vainly  endeavoured  to  collect  firmness  to 
execute  the  fatal  purpose  he  resolved 
upon,  that  of  committing  the  poor  child 
to  a  watery  grave. 

While  she  slept  profoundly,  in  a  small 
bed  placed  beside  Iiis  own,  he  sofHy  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  wrapping  his  cloak 
around  her,  bore  her  before  dawn  of  day 
from  the  castle,  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
Ouse,  which,  flowing  into  a  remote  creek, 
united  its  tributary  stream  with  the  Hum- 
ber.  The  tide.  Sir  Ambrose  thought,  was 
flowing  in  ;  but  he  mistook,  for  it  was  ra- 
pidly receding;  and,  having  laid  Rebecca 
on  the  verge  of  a  sloping  bank,  convinced 
that  the  undulating  waves  would  shortly 
cradle  her  for  ever  in  its  watery  bed,  he 
waited  not  to  see  the  tide  approach,  but 
flying  with  the  swiftness  of  the  assassin, 
he  looked  not  behind  him. 

A  merciful  Providence  overruled  his 
wicked  purpose. 

Sir  Ambrose  first  thought  of  making 
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Valerno,  his  Italian  servant,  the  confident 
of  his  wicked  purpose,  and  consigning 
poor  Rebecca  into  his  hands ;  but  fearful 
that  he  would  betray  him,  he  at  length 
resolved  to  accomplish  the  deed  of  horror 
himself. 

Sir  Ambrose  informed  Mistress  Watkins, 
the  child  Rebecca  having  presumed  to 
break  into  his  forbidden  privacy,  and  of 
late  perpetually  disturbed  him,  he  was  de- 
termined to  part  with  her;  and  in  the 
morning  he  should  take  her  before  him 
on  horseback,  to  one  of  his  tenants'  wives, 
who  would  instruct  and  take  care  of  her, 
for  she  quite  distracted  his  mind. 

Mistress  Watkins  fain  would  have 
pleaded  for  the  little  Rebecca  to  remain 
at  the  castle,  for  she  had  become  extreme- 
ly fond  of  the  child ;  but  she  knew  Sir 
Ambrose  to  be  a  resolute,  man,  and  that 
his  word  was  a  law ;  so  she  dared  not  in- 
terpose. 

Having  invented  this  feasible  story, 
and  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of 
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destroying  the  innocent  little  creature, 
she  was  placed,  with  heart  full  of  glee, 
winning  smiles,  and  prattling  questions, 
on  his  steed  before  him. 

Qn  the  borders  of  the  Ouse  were  scat- 
tered a  few  fishermen's  huts.  Michael 
Barton  was  sitting  before  his  door  mend- 
ing his  nets,  when  he  saw  something 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  cu- 
riosity induced  him  to  go  to  the  river  side, 
and  on  beholding  what  it  was,  instantly 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and  catching 
hold  of  the  drowning  Rebecca,  brought 
her  in  his  arms  to^  his  humble  dwelling  ; 
exclaiming,  as  he  piteously  regarded  her, 
^'  Poor  child  !  methinks  you  would  soon 
have  had  a  watery  grave.  I  was  but  just 
in  time  to  save  thee." 

Margery  Barton,  who  saw  her  husband 
advancing  towards  home,  bearing  some- 
thing in  his  arms,  ran  to  meet  him  ;  and 
lifting  up  her  hands  in  surprise,  inquired 
eagerly,  **  whose  poor  child  he  had  got, 
in  so  sad  a  plight." 

*♦  You  see,    Margery,"    he    replied. 
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^Providence  has  sent  us  ooe  in  dufioir 

little  creature.     I  had  enniigii  to  dD  ix 

save  her  ;  only  just  in  time ;  ia  miiucic: 

ninute    she    would    have    faees    qant 

drowned.  I  wonder  who  owns  ibe  fjuac- 

it  is  a  pretty  little 

her  to  his  good-natured 

poor  thing,  must  have  ^Uea  mw  zut 

river,   or,  mayhap,  ran  away  fiwni  is 

nurse  ;  for  she  has  such  fioe  ciodifft  vu 

she  cannot  belong  to  a  poor  boor.'* 

'<  Take  her,  Maigenr,'*  be  carnariufcC- 
'*  undress  and  put  her  to  bed  ;  icr  I  wat 
there  yet  is  life  in  her  ;  and  lei  luss  isspt 
one  of  your  nice  hot  pc^Ki£,  viucat  wiL 
soon  set  her  to  ri^ts,  if  you  wiL  ueau: 
yourself." 

Margery  tenderiy  took  liie  jsmsBaabiit 
Rebecca  from  her  hofiband-  ^  CmL  tiiea 
her  pretty  innocent  £^36,"  iibe  sad  ; 
will  take  care  of  too  if  tob  are 
owned." 

<<  I  was  sure,"  ie|rfied 
«  you  would  not  nund  taking 

c< 
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of  the  young  thing ;  for  as  we  have  no 
children  of  our  own,  it  will  be  but  an 
amusement  to  bring  her  up,  though  we 
can  do  no  great  things  for  her;  but 
she  shall  not  want  food  and  raiment, 
God  bless  the  dear  child ;  and  depend 
on  it,  Margery,  we  shall  never  be  the 
poorer." 

Margery  hurried  away  with  Rebecca, 
who  still  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
She  placed  her  in  a  warm  bed,  and  having 
poured  some  comfortable  liquid  down 
her  throat,  she  gave  signs  of  anim- 
ation, which  was  observed  with  joy  by 
the  poor  fisherman  and  his  wife,  who 
tenderly  watched  over  her. 

When  Rebecca  awoke  from  the  heavy, 
sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  with  surprise  on  Margery  and 
Michael,  and  enquired  for  her  papa. 

They  did  all  in  their  power  to  sooth 
her ;  but,  like  all  ignorant  people,  de- 
luded her  with  false  promises,  at  the 
same  time  vainly  endeavouring  to  find 
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out  whence  she  came,  and  to  whom  she 
belonged. 

She  told  them  all  she  recollected,  from 
which  they  gathered  little  or  no  inform- 
ation —  for  she  only  remembered  being 
placed  on  horseback  before  papa,  and 
afterwards  was  unconscious  of  what  bad 
befallen  her.  She  said,  **  She  was  always 
called  Rebecca,  and  knew  no  other  name. 
She  was  also  ignorant  of  that  of  her  papa, 
as  she  always  called  Sir  Ambrose,  who 
had  so  taught  her.'* 

.  After  crying  for  two  or  three  days, 
sensible  of  the  loss  of  her  friends,  and 
change  of  condition,  she  gradusdly  be- 
came endeared  to  Margery  and  the 
fisherman,  but  her  greatest  favourite  was 
a  good-natured  house-dog,  who  suffered 
Rebecca  to  play  with  him,  and  was. very 
fond  of  her.  Finding  papa  neither  came 
nor  sent  for  her.  Sir  Ambrose  was  soon 
forgotten — for  infantile  impressions  are 
like  passing  shadows,  which  suddenly 
disappear. 

c  3 
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Sir  Ambrose  Templeton,  meantime^ 
returned,  with  a  feeling  of  cowardice  and 
horror  the  most  agonizing,  starting  at 
even  the  whispering  wind,  and  pursued 
by  the  infant  cries  of  Rebecca,  fancy- 
ing her  perpetually  flitting  before  his 
eyes ;  sleep  fled  his  pillow,  and  the  per« 
turbation  of  his  mind  at  last  brought  on 
a  brain-fever,  which  raged  with  such 
violence  for  some  days,  his  life  was 
d^aired  of:  when  he  did  recover,  it 
was  long  before  his  mind  regained  coflok 
posure ;  and,  at  times,  such  was  the  wild* 
ness  of  his  looks  and  manner,  all  his 
domestics  were  terrified,  when  obliged  to 
come  into  his  presence. 

Rebecca's  disconsolate  parents  madci 
several  vain  efforts  to  recover  their  darling 
child.  Farmer  Russell  was  even  bold 
enough  to  force  himself  into  the  knight^ii 
presence,  and  peremptorily  demanded 
his  child ;  but  her  name  awakened  him 
to  madness,  and  bis  replies  became -so 
furious  and  incoherent,  in  despair  farmer 
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Russell  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  point, 
convinced  that  the  knight  was  out  of  his 
senses,  and  knew  not  what  he  said. 

Mrs.  Watkins,  the  housekeeper,  was 
ignorant  what  had  become  of  Rebecca. 
She  told  dame  Russell  all  she  knew  oo 
the  mysterious  subject :  that  Sir  Ambrose 
had  taken  her,  she  knew  not  whidier, 
and  said  it  was  to  place  her  at  a  distance 
with  one  of  his  tenants'' wives,  having  c€ 
late  become  so  troublesome,  she  disturbed 
him.  Mistress  Watkins  so  &t  consoled 
the  worthy  couple,  as  to  enlarge  <m  the 
knight's  fondness  for  Rebecca,  and  how 
much  he  indulged  her. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

1  HE  ten  succeeding  years  of  Rebecca's 
life  were  spent  in  the  fisherman's  hut. 
Honest  Michael  fulfilled  his  duty  towards 
her,  in  bestowing  on  her  every  homely 
comfort  and  advantage,  as  far  as  his 
lowly  station  admitted,  giving  her 
what  little  .learning  his  scanty  means 
allowed.  The  quickness  of  Rebecca's 
capacity  made  her  acquire  more  know- 
ledge than  the  rest  of  her  companions 
at  the  small  day-school  in  the  village.  In 
household  concerns  she  was  remarkably 
alert,  and  proved  very  useful  to  her  fos- 
ter-mother, who  was  in  a  declining  state 
of  health.  She  was  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness they  showed  her,  for  she  had  learned 
the  painful  truth,  that  to  their  bounty 
and  humanity  she  was  indebted  for  shelter  : 
and  subsistence ;  and,  from  their  fostering 
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care,  she  thought  it  impossible  she  could 
ever  do  enough  to  contribute  to  their 
ease  and  benefit. 

Rebecca  was  now  in  her  fourteenth 
year,  well  grown,  lovely,  and  engaging. 
Her  fair  complexion,  mild  blue  eyes,  with 
a  profusion  of  light  curling  hair,  rendered 
her  a  most  attractive  creature.  There 
was  a  pensive  melancholy  in  her  air, 
which,  for  so  young  a  person,  threw  an 
interest  into  her  appearance,  that  excited 
amongst  the  neighbouring  gentry  a  curi* 
osity  to  know  who  she  was ;  for  her  neat 
round-eared  cap,  and  homely  garments, 
could  not  conceal  an  inborn  gentility, 
and  timid  softness  of  manner,  so  prepos- 
sessing and  engaging.  There  was  some- 
thing extremely  picturesque  in  Rebecca's 
appearance;  her  silken  blond  ringlets 
flowing  unconfined  from  beneath  the  cap, 
which  only  partially  confined  them,  with 
a  low-crowne.d  hat  and  ribbons.  Her 
bare  arms,  though  sun-burnt,  were  finely 
formed,  and  the  snow-white  sleeve  of  her 
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chemise^  stitf  stays,  and  coloured  band** 
kerchief,  modestly  tucked  within  to  shade 
her  fair  bosom,  short  Griped  wolsey 
petticoat,  displaying  the  prettiest  foot 
and  ancle,  might. have  characterised  her 
as  some  Arcadian  shepherdess,  rather 
than  a  lowly  cottage  maid.  She  was  an 
excellent  spinner^  and  got  employment 
irom  the  families  around,  who  were  so 
pleased  with  her  modest  and  guileless 
manner,  they  were  in  the  habit  often  (^ 
Bending  fw  her  into  their  halls,  to  talk  to 
her,  and  make  her  presents  ;  and,  for  the 
last  four  years  of  her  life,  she  had  b^en 
able  to  support  herself,  and  contribute  by 
her  industry  to  the  comforts  of  her  foster 
parents,  who  were  becoming  aged  and 
infirm. 

Rebecca's  pensive  turn  of  mind  in- 
clined her  rather  to  find  amusement  in 
studious  pursuits,  than  the  usual  pastimea 
in  which  children  delight,  and  all  her 
4ittle  spare  money  was  kiid  out  in  story 
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books  and  ancient  ballads,  such  as  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood,  Chevy  Chase,  &c. 

When  she  attained  sufficient  age  to 
possess  reflection,  often  seating  herself  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  she  dwelt  with 
painful  wonder  on  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance of  having  been  rescued  from 
a  watery  grave,  owing  ^to  the  humanity 
of  the  poor  fisherman.  She  had  no  re- 
collection of  her  perilous  situation,  or 
what  accident  had  caused  it.  Vain,  too, 
was  all  conjecture  to  whom  she  belonged. 
Michael  was  ignorant  of  the  surname  she 
bore,  nor  did  she  remember  ever  being 
called  any  thing  save  Rebecca.  She  re- 
tained, however,  a  sort  of  vague  idea  that 
her  home  had  not  always  been  near  the 
spot  where  she  now  dwelt.  Of  her  pa- 
rents she  had  not  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion,; yet  lier  fancy  pictured  some  per- 
son,  who  had  fondled  her  with  affection, 
and  cherished  her  with  every  indulgence, 
she  had  called  papa;  living  in  a  great 
house,  with  a  large  park  (such  she  con- 
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jectured),  in  which  she  was  allowed  to 
run  at  freedom.  Of  Mrs.  Watkins  she 
also  had  a  vague  idea ;  for  she  had  la- 
vished on  her  an  abundance  of  bon  bans, 
and  been  very  kind  to  her.  But,  when 
lost  in  the  imaginations  which  bewildered 
her,  she  then  supposed  these  fancies  were 
the  chimeras  of  her  own  brain;  for  surely, 
had  such  a  person  actually  existed  as  her 
fancy  drew,  in  the  years  tliat  had  passed, 
he  would  have  made  some  enquiry  after  a 
young  creature,  who  had  disappeared  and 
was  lost,  nor  have  left  her  to  the  mercy 
of  strangers,  supposing  she  was  not  dead. 

Rebecca  had  no  clue  to  trace  a  single 
circumstance  connected  with  her  infancy, 
excep.t  an  amulet  she  wore,  containing 
mystical  figures,  suspended  from  a  small 
hut  costly  gold  chain  round  her  neck, 
fastened  with  a  ring  of  gold,  having  the 
letters  A.  T.  and  R.  R.  upon  it. 

This  amulet  had  been  put  on  by  iSir 
Ambrose  Templeton,  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival at  Gloomore  castle ;  but  what  might 
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be  the  influence  of  the  charm  upon  her 
she  was  unable  to  conjecture.  Rebecca, 
however,  not  only  carefully  preserved  it, 
but  continued .  to  wear  it,  hoping  that 
some  day  it  might  lead  to  a  discovery  to 
whom  she  belonged. 
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CHAP.    V. 

jVliCHJi£L  Barton  was  a  contented,  do 
mestic  man.  When  the  occupations  of 
the  daj  were  over  he  alwajrs  spent  his 
evenings  at  home.  He  never  was  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  snuglv  seated  on 
the  settle  bj  his  fireside,  beside  Margery 
and  Rebecca,  who  having  a  sweet  tune- 
ful voice,  often  pleased  him  with  singing 
some  lively  air,  or  reading  some  ancient 
ballad,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe,  and  took 
his  jug  of  ale,  after  the  occupations  of  the 
day  were  ended. 

One  afternoon,  however,  he  was  asked 

to  accompany  a  friend  to  a  small  inn  in 

the  neighbourhood,  where  there  was  to 

be  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  country 

rncn,  to  one  of  whom  farmer  Brown 

mant ;  a  witness  being  required 

jsiness  that  was  to  be  transacted 
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between  them ;  Michad 
willing  to  do  an  obliging 
consented  to  accompaoj  his 

He  staid  much  later  than  he 
his  wife,  who,   groiring   C2«avr  »  i^ 
evening  fast  was  dosing  m,  datnx 
becca  to  step  to  the  bndge-£>GCv 
enquire  for  MichaeL     In  all  £kt^ 
added   Margery,  the   nutssur  hm  \ 
pressed  to  take  more  ale  than  he  2^ 
to  drink ;  and  beii^  alvajs  a 
I  am  afraid  the  liquor  hsH  91 
him.     <*  That's  a  good  vead^ 
see  what  may  detain  him." 

Rebecca  staid  not  to  pst  00 
but  ran  near  a  mile  vi:h  the  ipced 
sylph,  to  the  Red  Lion,  at  the  i:mc  of : 
bridge. 

She  heard  the  vcace  of  Uukjstg 
merriment  as  she  stood  at  the  drxc. 
Rebecca  was  a  timid  giri,  a&i  i^  at  a 
loss  how  to  enquire  for  MichadL  Tie 
entry  was  full  of  men,  fsamog  to 
fro.     At  length  she  saw  a  joung 
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go  along  the  passage,  and  making  towards 
her,  humbly  requested  she  would  teli 
Michael  Barton,  the  fisherman^  there 
was  a  person  in  the  entry  that  wanted  to 
speak  to  him. 

The  damsel  informed  Rebecca,  he  was 
engaged  with  some  of  the  gentry,  and 
would  not  like  to  be  disturbed.  How- 
ever, on  Rebecca  diffidently,  but  earnestly 
pressing  her  to  take  the  message,  the 
young  woman  did  with  reluctance. 

Aflcr  staying  some  time,  while  Rebecca 
stood  trembling  in  the  passage,  she  re- 
turned and  said,  **  Master  Barton  desired 
tlie  person  to  speak  to  him  at  the  parlour- 
door.**  Rebecca  accordingly  was  shown 
tliither. 

Scarcely  had  she  put  her  head  within 
the  door,  where  several  men  were  seated 
round  a  table,  others  standing  in  the 
FuoiUa  when  blushing  scarlet,  she  suddenly 
WM  i^treating,  when  a  gentleman,  who 
ntly  going  to  shut  the-  door 
I  on  catching  a  momentary 
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glimpse  at  the  beautiful  young  maiden, 
starting  back,  gazed  on  her  with  a  look 
of  inquisitive  wonder,  and  in  a  voice  of 
authority  ordered  her  to  come  in. 

Rebecca,  abashed  and  frightened, 
turning  red  and  pale  alternately,  timidly 
was  retreating,  while  her  fair  hair,  dis- 
ordered by  the  wind,  fell  in  a  profusion 
of  curls  over  that  face  and  neck  whose 
beauty  it  could  not  veil. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  little  damsel  ?** 
said  the  gentleman,  fixing,  with  a  piercing 
look,  his  eagle  eyes  upon  her ;  ^*  whom 
do  you  want  ?'* 

"  Father,**  she  confusedly  stammered; 
*<  mother  is  quite  uneasy  at  his  staying 
so  late,  and  sent  me  to  see  him  home." 

"What  is  your  father  called?** 

<' Michael  Barton, the  fisherman,  please 
your  honour;  cannot  I  speak  with  him?** 
she  added,  colouring  with  timidity,  and 
eagerly  casting  her  eyes  round  in  search 
of  him. 

Michael  now  rose  from  the  table  at 
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which  he  was  seated  with  two  or  three 

other  men,  who  had  a  number  of  papers 

before  them ;  while  the  gentleman  who 

first  had  spoken  to  Rebecca  continued 

to  gaze  on  her  with  an  ardency  the  most 

distressing ;  his  large  black  eyes  darted 

like  lightning  upon  her,  with  a  searching 

enquiry,  as  if  they  would  penetrate  inta 

her  very  soul.     His  air  was  noble  and 

commanding,  but  had  a  stem  wildness 

so  fearful  to  the  young  Rebecca,  she 

softly  crept    round  to  where  Michael 

stood,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said 

earnestly,  "  Pray^  dear  father,  do  come 

home/' 

When  she  spoke,  the  stranger  again 

gave  a  sudden  start  and  exclamation, 

passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and 

earnestly  looking  at  her,  said,  *<  What  is 

your  name,  young  damsel  ?"  "Rebecca.? 

"^  becca !''  he  repeated,  with  a  shrill 

I  starting  away  from  the  qxit 

I  stood,  rushed  out  of  the  room 
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There  was  something  about  the  stran- 
ger indefinable  to  Rebecca;  who,  not- 
withstanding his  unaccountable  beha- 
viour, and  wild  ferocity,  seemed  to 
associate  with  some  vague  recollection 
and  idea  connected  with  her  infantine 
years.  But  she  could  not  trace  in  her 
youthful  memory  what  they  were ;  and 
wondering  and  dismayed  at  the  extraor- 
dinary appearance  and  gestures  of  the 
stranger  gentleman,  she  stood  panic- 
struck  when  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  left 
the  room. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  mad  looking 
-person  ?  enquired  Michael,  whose  eyies 
followed  him  till  he  was  gone.  <*  It  is  Sir 
Ambrose  Templeton,'*  replied  farmer 
Brown,  while  all  the  men  stood,  like  Re- 
becca, dismayed  at  his  sudden  depar* 
ture;  when  one  of  them  exclaimed^  with  a 
sneering  laugh,  "  Sir  Ambrose  seettis  to^ 
be  seized  with  one  of  his  crazy  fits  ;  did 
not  you  observe  how  his  eyes  flashed  like 
fire,  as  he  made  but  one  step  between  the 
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table  and  the  door  ?"  Michael  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  person  as  the  knight,  till 
the  evening  before  his  friend,  farmer 
Brown,  was  totransact  business  with  him, 
and  he  had  taken  no  further  observation 
of  him,  except  as  a  stern  and  portly  look- 
ing gentleman,  of  whom  all  his  neigh- 
bours seemed  to  be  afraid;  he  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  his  sudden  start  of  fren- 
zy, but  that  the  innocent  Rebecca  seemed, 
in  some  unaccountable  way,  to  have  been 
the  occasion. 

While  these  remarks  were  passing,  the 
bar-maid  came  into  the  parlour,  and  going 
up  to  Michael  Barton  told  him,  *'  His 
honour,Sir  Ambrose  Templeton,  desired  to 
speak  to  him  immediately  in  another  room. 

Michael  was  astounded,  and  turning 
pale  with  the  apprehension  of  encounter- 
ing a  mad  man,  exclaimed,  "  What  can  his 
honour  want  with  me?  I  never  saw  him 
before  in  my  born  days ;  I  don't  like  to 
put  myself  in  his  honour's  way,  with  his 
daft  behaviour," 
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.  The  poor  fisherman,  while  debating 
whether  or  not  to  go,  was  again  summon- 
ed, and  very  reluctantly  obeyed,  whilst. 
Rebecca,  clinging  to  him,  would  hardly 
suffer  him  to  dqiart;  "Ofather,"  she  cried 
with  vehemence,  ^<  the  gentleman  looked 
so  terrible,  1  am  quite  frightened  at  him, 
and  perhaps  he  intends  us  some  harm."   . 

"  I  mfust  not  refuse  his  honour,*'  replied 
Michael,  as  he  slowly  left  the  parlour, 
and  resigning  Rebecca  to  the  care  of  mas- 
ter Brown,  followed  the  bar-maid  into 
the  best  apartment  ofthe  little  inn,  which 
Sir  Ambrose  was  pacing  up  and  down 
with  hurried  steps. 

The  fisherman  bowed  respectfully,  and 
enquired  his  honour's  pleasure. 

**  Js  the  young  maiden,**  said  the  baro- 
net, **  who  is  called  Rebecca,  your  daugh- 
ter?" fixing  his  scrutinizing  eyes  upon  him. 

Michael  looked  confused,  and  at  length 
stammered  out,  "  Yes,  your  honour,  Re- 
becca is  our  daughter," 

Sir  Ambrose  steadily  regarded    him 
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while  he  replied,  and  then  exclaimed, 
**  By  adoption  you  mean,  not  by  birth  j 
you  are  not  her  natural  parent.*' 

"  She  be  natural  to  Margery  and  me,'* 
he  interrupted,  warmly ;  "  we  have 
brought  Rebecca  up,  your  honour,  I 
may  say,  from  almost  a  baby,  for,  poor 
innocent,  she  was  too  young  to  tell  her 
own  name,  only  Rebecca,  and  I  could 
never  discover  to  whom  she  belonged ;  I 
found  her  one  morning  floating  on  the 
Ouse  river)  as  I  was  sitting  at  my  door 
mending  my  tackle.  We  have  given  her 
all  the  learning  we  could  afford,  and  she 
has  come  on  with  her  book  surprisingly. 
Rebecca  is  a  very  sweet  girl. 

**  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  to 
whom  she  belongs  ?*' 

**  Never  could  find  out,  sir ;  it  has  often 
and  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  wife 
and  myself  how  the  poor  infant  came  to 
fall  into  the  river,  and  no  person  belong* 
ing  to  her  near  at  hand ;  but  that  was 
not  so  wonderful,  as  that  never  a  word  of 
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enquiry  was  made  after  her ;  so  it  seems 
as  if  Providence  placed  her  in  our  hands^ 
as  we  have  no  children  of  our  own,  and 
God,  I  am  sure,  has  rewarded  our  hum- 
ble endeavours,  Rebecca  is  so  great  a 
comfort  and  blessing  to  our  old  age/' 

Sir  Ambrose  did  not  interrupt  the  fish- 
erman  with  any  comment  during,  his  de- 
tail,  though  the  various  feelings  which 
agitated  him,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  nar- 
ration, would  have  been  remarked  by  sxt 
observing  eye,  so  perpetually  did  his 
varying  countenance  express  the  tumult 
which  was  passing  within.. 

To  find  Rebecca  alive,  in  blooming 
beauty,  with  the  full  glow  of  health  and 
happiness  in  her  face,  was  an  event  so 
surprising,  so  appalling^  he  was  ready  to 
sink  with  the  momentary  feeling  of  re- 
morse and  shame. 

The  dread  of  discovery  was  happily 
removed  by  the  fisherman's  simple  and 
undisguised  narrative.  If  still  a  latent 
spark  of  virtue  remained  in  Sir  Ambrose's 
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bosom,  it  was  now  awakened  by  tlie  ge- 
nerous humanity  of  Michael  Barton, 

It  was,  however,  important  that  he 
should  resign  Rebecca ;  perhaps  with 
her  increased  years  tlie  aspect  of  the 
planets  might  be  changed  ;  again  they 
should  be  examined,  and  on  their  ap- 
pearance  should  rest  her  future  fate.  The 
prediction  concerning  himself  he  was  still 
resolved  to  avert,  even  if  Rebecca  again 
became  the  sacrifice. 

He  proposed  giving  Michael  Barton  a 
new  boat,  fishing  tackle,  and  a  purse  of 
money,  on  condition  he  would  part  with 
Rebecca  cheerfully  ;  if  not,  other  mean? 
must  be  effected  to  obtain  her. 

The  infantine  beauty,  which  so  unac- 
countably had  won  upon  the  knight,  he 
now  beheld  matured  into  a  loveliness  the 
most  captivating.  Rebecca's  guileless' 
simplicityj  her  soft  persuasive  voice, 
when  she  spoke  so  affectionately  to 
Michael,  went  to  his  very  soul,  and  Sir 
Ambrose  would  have  subdued  those  bad 
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passions  which  instigated  him  to  evil, 
had  he  been  guided  by  the  dread  of  an 
hereafter,  and  that  proper  sense  of  a  Di- 
vine Providence  which  disposes  of  his 
creatures.  But  Sir  Ambrose  unhappily 
had  given  himself  up  to  that  dark  power 
by  whose  dominion  he  acted,  and  there- 
fore was  preparing  to  plunge  deeper  and 
deeper  into  actions  of  the  most  horrible 
nature. 

Once  more  the  planets  were  consulted, 
the  mystical  figures  curiously  arranged  ac- 
cording to  Rebecca's  present  age,  which 
he  thought  might  throw  some  new  light 
on  the  prospects  of  her  future  fate. 
Fair  and  prosperous  was  her  destiny ; 
riches  and  honour  poured  in  upon  her 
with  the  most  liberal  hand,  but  still,  as 
before,  their  destinies  were  united ;  and 
the  aspect  of  the  horoscope  portended,  as 
formerly  on  casting  his  own,  that  the 
most  important  event  of  his  life  could 
not  be  separated  from  that  of  Rebecca's. 
Sir  Ambrose,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  broke  all 

vox.  I.  9 
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his  machinery,  and  throwing  the  injrsti* 
cal  figures  into  the  fire^  vowed  tb^t  he 
would  bid  defiance  to  sueh  mistaken  pre* 
dictions,  and  Rebecca  should  again /be 
sacrificed,  rather  than  the  predictipir 
should  be  accomplished. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Sir  Ambrose  rode  over  to  Ouse  bridge, 
and  was  directed  by  the  landlord  of  the 
small  inn  to  the  hut  where  dwelt  the 
honest  fisherman  and  his  wife. 

It  was  evening  when  be  reached  the 
door.  His  attention,  for  some  minutes, 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  melodious 
voice,  singing,  in  a  soft  plaintive  strain, 
the  ballad  of'  Black-eyed  Susan/'  There 
was  a  tenderness  in  the  air  quite  affect-^ 
ing,  from  the  simple  pathos  with  which 
it  was  sung,  that  must  have  subdued  a 
heart  less  hardened  than  Sir  Ambrose 
possessed.  He  would  not  tap  at  the  door, 
but  abruptly  lifting  the  latcb,  entered  the 
lowly  dwelling.  He  beheld  a  true  pic- 
ture of  happiness  in  bumble  life.  A 
cheerful  wood  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
shedding  a  partial  light  over  the  kitdien ; 
in  a  comer  was  seated,  side  by  side,  im  a 
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higli-backed  oak-settle,  Michael  and  hi» 
wife  —  he  smoking  his  pipe,  and  Mar- 
gery, who  was  almost  blind,  knitting  a 
stocking,  while  the  beautiful  Rebecca, 
who  appeared  to  be  busily  preparing  some 
simple  repast  for  supper,  every  now  and 
then  warbled  a  verse  of  tbe  ballad,  while 
the  faithful  dog,  stretched  at  full  length, 
lay  basking  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fire. 
Sir  Ambrose  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
contemplating  this  happy  group,  when 
tbe  stranger's  step  caught  the  ear  of  the 
watchful  Rover,  who,  springing  up,  be- 
gan to  bark,  and  was  making  towards 
him,  when  be  was  prevented  by  an  in- 
junction to  lie  dowu,  upon  which  he 
crouched  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

Rebecca,  on  observing  the  stranger, 
fled  to  the  chimney-comer,  and  hid  herself 
at  the  back  of  the  settle.  Madge  gazed 
with  vacant  wonder  at  the  appearance  of 
a  person  so  noble,  and  Michael,  rising 
from  his  seat,  made  a  respectful  bow.  aod 
enquired  humbly  his  honour's  pleasure. 
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.  ^*  If  I  mistake  not,''  said  Sir  Ambrose, 
r  this  is  Michael  Barton's  dwelling,  and 
you  -are  he  ?  I  promised,  my  good  feU 
low,''  continued  the  knight,  ^*  to  see  you 
again,  tiiat  I  might  do  something  to  ren- 
der your  circumstances  more  comfortable. 
i  now  come  to  fulfil  my  promise,  by  re- 
lieving your  penurious  situation/' 

*^  I  humbly  thank  your  honour,"  re- 
plied Michael ;  '*  but  I  am  content  with 
idle  litde  heaven  has  given  ois.  I  don't 
desire  more  than  I  am  able  to  earn,. only 
for  the  sake  of  Rebecca,  God  bless  her; 
but  she  is  young,  and  willing  to  work ; 
andy  when  we  are  dead,  I  am  not  afraid 
she  will  want;  for  I  am  certain  some 
person  will  take  care  of  her,  as  we  have 
done  before  them." 

This  was  a  fortunate  opening  for  Sir 
Ambrose;  he  eagerly  embraced  it.  **No 
doubt,  my  honest  man,"  he  said ;  ^^  Re- 
becca will  find  a  friend.  Indeed  she  has 
already ;  I  am  willing  to  take  her  at  once 
off  your  hands,  and  provide  for  her.  She 
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appears  to  be  a  clever  handy  damsel. 
My  housekeeper  viill  be  glad  of  such  a 
yonng  person  to  assist  in  her  domestic 
arraDgements." 

"  Part  with  Rebecca,  your  honour  !" 
interrupted  Michael,  hastily  and  alarnaed. 
"  Margery  and  I  would  as  soon  part  with 
our  life.  She  is  every  thing  to  us  — the 
comfort,  the  blessing  of  our  old  age. 
Your  honour,  I  humbly  hope,  will  not  be 
offended ;  but  I  am  a  plain  spoken, 
though  a  poor  man,  and  mean  no  disre- 
spect towards  you,  Sir  ;  but  as  to  parting 
with  the  child,  it  would  break  our  hearts. 
I  am  sure  Rebecca  would  sooner  share 
our  bit  of  bread  than  leave  us." 

"  Ask  her  the  question,"  cried  the 
knight 

"  Rebecca,  darling,"  said  the  poor 
fisherman,  "  this  rich  gentleman  has  ge. 
nerously  offered  to  take  you  home  to  his 
grand  house,  and  put  you  in  the  way, 
under  his  housekeeper,  of  getting  your 
livelihood,  if  you  will  go  with  hira." 
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Rebecca  torned  deadly  pale.  She 
1;remb]ed5  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  she  clung  to  Madge,  exclaiming  in 
an  agony,  ■**  Pray,  pray,  good  father,  do 
iiot  part  with  poor  Rebecca.  I  had  rar 
ther  die  than  leave  you  and  mother;** 

Sir  Ambrose  impatiently  interrupted 
her.  ^  You  are  ignorant,  child,  of  the 
good  fortune  intended  for  you  ;  you  are 
a  poor  simple  girl,  or  surely  you  would 
not  be  a  burthen  on  this  worthy  couple, 
who  so  long  have  taken  care  of  you,  and 
administered  to  your  wants.^ 

"  I  dotf  t  think,**  cried  Rebecca  mo- 
^lestly,*  as  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
clieeks,  ^respected  Sir,  father  and  mother 
consider  me  a  burthen,  humbly  asking 
your  pardon  :  but  I  am  sure,  if  I  can  do 
any  thing  for  their  support,  who  have 
always  been  so  good  and  .tender  to  me,  I 
will  cheerfully,  for  it  is  my  duty  and 
pleasure.  I  shall  .be  .quite  unhappy  to 
l^ave  them.*' 

"  You  shan't  go,  my  dear  child,**  ex* 
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claimed  Margery,  weeping  and  folding 
Rebecca  in  her  arms.  "  Surely,  Michael 
Barton,  you  are  not  so  hard'hearted  to 
put  Rebecca  away  tor  the  sake  of  filthy 
lucre  ?  Have  you  not  enough  to  satisfy 
all  our  wants,  and  has  not  God  greatly 
blessed  us,  in  giving  us  this  dear  child 
to  comfort  our  old  age,  and  help  us  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  honest  man,"  said  Sir 
Ambrose,  in  a  tone  of  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment, frowning  terribly  upon  him, 
"  if  you  will  not  part  with  the  girl,  at  least 
give  her  a  holiday,  and  let  her  come  for 
a  day  to  Gloomore  castle.  I  will  send  a 
trusty  person  to  shew  her  the  way.  I  am 
not  used  to  refusals  and  contradictions." 

"  Certainly,  if  your  honour  desires  it, 
we  will  spare  her  tor  a  day,  just  not  to 
seem  ungrateful  for  your  favours,  Sir.  I 
will  bring  her  myself  to  the  castle." 

'*  Be  it  so  then,"  he  answered  sternly. 
"  Thursday  next,  that  is  four  days  hence, 
I  shall  depend  on  your  bringing  the  pretty 
maiden  to  the  castle." 
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Michael  Barton  had  acceded,  it  was 
true,  to  Sir  Ambrose's  request ;  but  it 
was  only  because  he  was  afraid  to  refuse, 
there  was  something  so  commanding  and 
peremptory  about  the  knight,  he  was 
awe-struck  with  the  stem  dignity  of  his 
manner. 

It  was  a  sore  struggle  to  part  with  Re- 
becca, even  for  a  single  day ;  more  parti- 
cularly  when  he  saw  her  so  full  of  grief, 
for  she  did  nothing  but  weep,  and,  by  the 
most  engaging  caresses  and  persuasion, 
•endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Michael  not  to 
take  her  to  the  castle ;  for  she  seemed  to 
have  a  fearful  presentiment,  if  she  was 
once  there^  that  she  should  never  more 
return  to  her  humble  happy  home.  Mi- 
chael, however,  had  given  his  word,  and 
was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  promise. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Sir  Ambrose  had  given  Michael  Barton 
a  new  fishing-boat  and  tackle*  '  Eager  to 
embark  in  it,  and  try  his  luck,  he  set 
sail  in  high  spirits.  He  tenderly  saluted 
his  wife  and  Rebecca,  desiring  them  to 
keep  up  a  good  heart,  assuring  the  latter 
that  he  would  never  part  with  her  for 

■ 

more  than  a  day  or  so,  as  long  as  be  lived. 

The  morning  was  fair  and  promising, 
but  the  wind  was  high ;  and,  ere  Michael 
had  been  gone  many  hours,  a  sudden 
squall  arose,  and  the  tempest  raged  with 
violence. 

Margery  became  quite  uneasy.  Re- 
becca had  enough  to  do  to  quiet  her 
fears,  and  subdue  her  own.  The  wind 
was  against  him,  and  the  harbour  danger* 
ous  for  landing.  Michael  was  an  expe- 
rienced seaman,  and  Margery  trusted  he 
would  not  be  too  venturesome.     The 
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clay  [passed  miserably:  night  came  on, 
and,  with  every  blast,  their  fears  increased 
tD  agony.  In  the  morning  the  wind 
subsided,  but  still  no  tidings  of  poor 
Michael,  though  his  boat  had  been  seen 
tossing  off  shore. 

Margery,  feeble  and  old,  <;ould  not 
creep  even  as  far  as  the  beach,  when  the 
sad  spectacle  met  her  eye,  of  the  dead 
body  of  poor  Michael,  borne  on  a  plank 
by  some  of  the  neighbouring  fishermen 
towards  his  hut.  Hebecca  first  glanced 
on  the  melancholy  scene,  and  having 
uttered  a  piercing  cry,  sunk  insensible  on 
the  ground.  Long  she  remained  in  that 
states  though  immediately  assisted  by 
one  of  the  crowd  assembled,  and  was 
carried  after  the  body  of  Michael  to  the 
4iouse  of  mourning. 

Madge  had  crawled  to  the  doer  of  her 
hut,  and  stood  leaning  on  her  stick,  with 
wistful  eyes,  when  the  body  of  her 
'husband,  and  the  lifeless  Rebecca,  was 
lifted  within  by  the  sorrowful  group  of 
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neighbours  who  compiissionately  had 
assisted  in  bringing  his  remains  home. 

Old,  feeble,  paralysed,  the  sudden 
shock  was  too  much  for  the  weak,  ex- 
hausted frame  of  poor  Margery.  She 
sunk  back  on  her  chair,  and,  before  the 
morning's  dawn,  her  hfeless  remains 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  her 
long  faithful  and  alfectionate  husband  ; 
and  she  was  spared  the  anguish  which 
overwhelmed  the  now  forlorn  Hebecca. 

Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  believed  he 
had  so  far  accomplished  his  purpose,  hy 
getting  Rebecca  once  more  in  his  power, 
as  to  defeat  the  fate  predicted.  It  was 
easy  to  delude  tlie  simple  fisherman ; 
and  he  thought  a  liberal  bribe  would 
induce  a  person  he  considered  in  his 
power,  to  enter  into  his  plan  of  removing 
Rebecca  to  a  distant  country,  where  she 
would  never  be  seen  nor  heard  of  more. 

Anxiously  did  Sir  Ambrose  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  Michael  with  the  damsel. 
Tlie  day,  the  hour  passed  away  that  bad 
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been  appointed,  and  yet  she  came  not. 
in  vain,  the  baronet  had  paced  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  castle,  till  weary,  and 
losing  all  patience,  he  became  furious 
with  disappointment,  and  rode  off  to  the 
fisherman's  hut,  resolved  not  to  depart 
without  Rebecca. 

When  Sir  Ambrose  reached  the  door, 
he  paused  a  few  seconds,  for  he  saw  no 
ray  of  light  reflected  from  the  lattice- 
window,  nor  heard  a  voice  within :  all 
was  still  and  mute  as  the  dead  within. 
He  softly  raised  the  latch.  All  was  dark- 
ness and  desolation.  No  cheerful  fire 
blazed  on  the  hearth.  The  settle,  where,  a 
few  days  ago,  sate  so  happily  the  humble 
couple,  now  was  vacant.  No  watchful 
dog  barked  at  his  entrance — no  sweet, 
tuneful  voice  met  his  ear — -all  was  hushed 
and  quiet.  He  listened,  dismayed  and 
staggered,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
low  sobbing,  as  if  from  grief,  which  issued 
from  the  only  chamber  in  the  dwelling. 

The  door  stood  a-jar:   Sir  Ambrose 
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looked  within.  He  beheld,  stretched  on 
the  lowly  bed,  the  lifeless  forms  of  honest 
Michael  and  his  wife.  On  her  knees,  at 
the  bed-side,  rested  Rebecca,  with  folded 
and  uplifted  hands.  Her  lovely  dishevelled 
tresses  partially  shaded  her  pale  face,  and 
with  eyes  elevated  to  heaven,  but  swollen 
with  weeping.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed 
lay  the  faithful  dog,  in  sorrowful  dumb- 
ness. Over  the  bodies,  Rebecca  had 
strewn  some  sprigs  of  rosemary,  which, 
with  other  flowers,  perfumed  the  little 
chamber. 

The  appearance  of  death  is  ever  awful. 
But  to  a  troubled  conscience,  it  wears  an 
aspect  the  most  appalling.  Sir  Ambrose 
was  so  taken  by  surprise  at  the  mournful 
scene  he  now  beheld,  that,  whoUy-iin- 
prepared  for  such  a  one,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  dwelling,  unable  to  speak,  returning 
with  rapidity  to  Gloomore  castle. 

Rebecca,  absorbed  in  grief^  was  iln« 
conscious  of  what  had  passed ;  and  was 
so  lost  to  even   a  sense  of   her  own 
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<;alamitous  situation,  she  had  not  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  what  was  to  become 
of  her  ia  future.  She  felt  that  she  was 
ibr  ever  depfived  of  her  only  friends  and 
protectors,  and  she  mourned  for  them  as 
if  she  had  really  been  their  daughter. 

Persons  in  an  humble  station  of  life, 
are  more  friendly  to  each  other  in  the 
season  of  affliction,  than  those  of  higher 
-<:ondition.  Prosperity  renders  the  heart 
callous  towards  our  fellow-creatures; 
whilst  adversity,  when  attended  by  po- 
verty, receives  that  sympathy  which  is 
active,  in  friendly  exertions,  from  some 
benevolent  neighbour  in  equally  humble 

* 

life,  who  flies  not  from  the  house  of 
mourning,  but  seeks  to  administer  com- 
fort in  the  time  of  need. 

Several  of  the  neighbours  visited  Re- 
becca in  her  affliction  ;  for  Michael 
Barton  was  well  respected  and  esteemed 
in  his  humble  calling.  He  had  been  an 
honest,  industrious  man.  He  owed  no  per- 
son any  thing.  He  was  frugal  and  saving. 
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without  being  penurious.  Rebecca  knew 
he  was  possessed  of  a  little  money,  at 
least  to  bury  him  and  his  wife  decently. 
One  of  the  neighbours  kindly  offered  to 
undertake  the  mournful  office  for  her, 
which  she  gratefully  accepted. 

Preparations  were  making  for  the  fu- 
neral, when  a  stranger  entered  the  dwel- 
ling }  addressing  a  plain,  respectable- 
looking,  elderly  woman,  who  was  bearing 
Rebecca  company,  he  said  he  came  from 
Sir  Ambrose  Templeton,  of  Gloomore 
castle,  with  an  order,  not  only  to  defray 
every  necessary  expence  for  the  funeral 
of  the  poor  fisherman  and  his  wife,  but 
he  was  desired  also  to  bring  their  daughter 
back  to  the  castle.  The  woman  to  whom 
the  stranger  addressed  himself,  said  she 
would  step  out  and  call  her  husband,  for 
she  was  ignorant  of  all  these  matters, 
and  be  must  consult  the  master. 

John  Martin  was  master  of  a  pilot-boat, 

a  good-hearted,  respectable  person,  and 

had,  with  his  wife,  taken  a  very  humane 
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part  towards  the  now  friiendless  Rebecca. 
He  was  quite  pleased  at  the  information 
conioiunicated  by  the  stranger  respecting 
Rebecca,  who  had  requested  to  see 
the  maiden. 

When  she  was  told  by  Martin  of  her 
good  fortune,  he  was  surprised  and  dis- 
mayed, when,  instead  of  hearing  the 
intelligence  with  delight,  she  cried  akmd, 
earnestly  supplicating  that  she  might  be 
sufiered  to  stay  by  the  remains  of  her 
parents,  and  attend  them  to  the  grave. 

<'It  is  very  strange,'*  exclaimed  Re- 
becca, piteously,  <*  what  makes  this  Sir 
Ambrose  Templeton  so  anxious  to  pro- 
vide for  me,  and  his  desire  to  take  me 
away  from  my  poor,  dear  departed  father 
and  mother.  I  am  sure  it  was  an  evil 
hour  that  first  brought  him  here  to  inter- 
rupt our  happiness,  and  give  the  boat  to 
poor  Michael  Barton,  who  might  have 
been  alive  now,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
Venturesome/'  Martin  tried  to  coax  and 
sooth  Rebecca. 
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"  Somehow,  Master  Martiii,"  she  con- 
tinued, "I  am  quite  afraid  of  this  Sir 
Ambrose  Templeton.  He  has  such  « 
frowning,  horrid  look,  he  sets  me  all  im 
a  tremble.  I  doubt  he  intends  no  good 
towards  me ;  and  his  eyes  are  so  piercings 
when  he  speaks,  as  if  they  flashed  fire. 
His  Honour  may  mean  kindly ;  but  I  vnA 
we  had  never  seen  him.** 

«« You  will  afiront  Sir  Ambrose,'*  re* 
plied  Master  Martin^  *^  if  you  do  not  go 
with  the  gentleman  he  has  sent  for 
you." 

^'  I  should  be  sorry  to  offend  his 
Honour/' she  answered  timidly;  ^^  but  till 
father  and  mother  are  buried,  I  will  nev6r 
leave  the  house.  It  is  my  duty.  Master 
Martin,  to  follow  them  to  the  grave — a 
poor  respect  I  owe  their  memory,  for  their 
great,  great  tenderness  to  me.  Oh  I  Mas- 
ter Martin,  they  loved  me  as  if  I  had  been 
iborn  their  child.  Blessed  and  respected 
be  their  memory.'* 

Rebecca,  quite   overcome  with    the 
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recollected  kindness  of  her  humble  bene- 
factors, burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

All  persuasion  was  unavailing  to  bear 
her  from  the  spot  At  length,  however, 
somewhat  subdued  by  the  generosity  of 
the  stranger,  in  defraying  what  was  re- 
<quired  for  the  funeral  expences  and 
decent  mourning,  she  yielded  a  reluctant 
<;onsent  to  go  to  Gloomore  castle  for  a 
day  the  next  time  he  came ;  remem- 
bering her  foster-father  had  given  a  pro- 
mise to  that  effect,  which  she  now  held 
as  sacred. 

Rebecca,  as  chief  mourner,  of  which 
3ier  tears  and  lamentations  bore  true  tes- 
timony, followed  to  the  grave  the  poor 
iisherxnan  and  his  wife,  attended  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  in  which 
they  had  dwelt,  esteemed  as  they  were 
jxgretted  in  their  humble  calling* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

vALEBNo,  Sir  Ambrose's  Italian  valet, 
who  had  undertaken  to  finally  dispose  of 
Rebecca,  by  placing  her  in  a  convent 
for  life,  (for  the  baronet's  heart  misgave 
him  at  a  second  attempt  to  destroy  the 
innocent  Kebecca,)  was  empowered  to 
convey  her  as  secretly  as  possible  out 
of  the  kingdom;  and  it  was  settled,  be 
should  proceed  with  her  to  Liverpool, 
where  they  were  to  embark  for  Italy, 
and  conduct  her  to  the  convent  Valemo 
named,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Appenines. 

Valemo  was  not  at  heart  a  villain,  but 
mean  and  avaricious ;  inordinate  love  of 
money  had  induced  him  to  consent  to 
dispose  of  Rebecca  in  the  way  stated. 
The  large  bribe  offered  by  the  baronet, 
he  had  not  resolution  to  withstand ;  and 
Sir  Ambrose  believing  she  now  would 
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inevitably  be  placed   beyond  the  reach 
CH*  possibility  of  the  fate  predicted,  con- 
sented to  a  plan  which  not  merely  eased 
his  conscience,  but  set  his  mind  at  rest. 
Nor  could  he  altogether  forget  her  inno- 
cent   infantine    prattle,    her  engaging 
ways,  which  so  often  had  beguiled  him 
of  many  miserable,  solitary  hours- 
Rebecca,  though  unconscious  that  she 
was  departing  for  more  than  a  single  day, 
notwithstanding  took  a  sorrowful  fare^ 
well  of  that  humble  home,  now  so  deso- 
late, where  her  childhood  bad  so  happily 
been  spent.     She  felt  herself  a  solitary 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  none  to 
love  and  cherish  her,  nor  possessed  of 
one  person  that  she  had  any  natural 
claims  upon,  either  for  affection  or  sup- 
port. She  wept  bitterly  when  she  thought 
of  her  desolateness,  but  yet  she  felt  in- 
ward support,  knowing  the  orphan  and 
the  fiiendless  are  ever  the  peculiar  care 
of  Providence. 

She  fain  would  have  taken  MichaePs 
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faithful  dog  along  with  her,  for  his  ca- 
resses and  whines  were  quite  distressing ; 
but  Master  Martin  and  his  wife  promised 
to  take  good  care  of  Rover,  and  to  give 
her  also  shelter  on  her  return  fromGloo- 
niore  castle,  till  she  could  find  some  de- 
sirable situation  for  her  support. 

When  Rebecca  more  closely  observed 
Valerno,  who  came  to  conduct  her  to  Sir 
Ambrose  Templeton's,  she  was  struck 
with  the  bad  expression  of  his  counte- 
ance,  and  involuntarily  shrunk  from  the 
peculiar  cast  of  his  small  grey  subtle  eyes, 
as  they  looked  unmoved  upon  her.  His 
complexion  was  wan  and  sallow;  his  figure 
tall  and  lank;  and  though  his  voice  was 
low  and  gentle,  his  language  was  almost 
uninteUigible,  from  the  broken  English 
which  he  spoke,  which  was  so  interlarded 
with  compliment  and  courtesy,  that  Re- 
becca, used  only  to  plain  English  blunt- 
ness,  was  quite  distressed  and  frightened 
St  a  style  of  address  so  uncommon,  and 
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took  both  alarm  and  disgust  at  his  high 
flown  flattery. 

Rebecca,  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
way,  chid  herself  severely  for  the  dislike 
and  prejudice  she  had  formed  against  a 
person  to  whom  she  was  a  perfect  stranger^ 
yet  she  could  not  conquer  that  prejudice, 
nor  the  fear  and  suspicion  she  began  to 
entertain  of  some  evil  design  against  her,, 
as  the  day  advanced,  and  she  understood 
they  had  still  a  farther  way  ere  they  came 
to  the  end  of  their  journey* 

Yet  why,  she  mentally  exclaimed^  vain- 
ly striving  against  her  weakness^  should 
I  be  afraid  of  this  man  ?  I  have  done  na 
wrong  to  any  human  being ;  I  have  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  fulfil  my  duty  to 
my  departed  benefactors.  Am  I  not 
questioning  the  protection  of  a  superior 
power  by  my  idle  fears  ? 

Having  thus  argued,  she  tried  to  con- 
ciliate herself  with  Valemo,  but  she  could 
not  do  it.  The  very  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners created  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  she 
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would  ratlier  lie  had  been  morose,  for  she 
did  not  know  what  construction  to  put 
on  the  extreme  complacency  of  his  man- 
ners. 

They  stopt  for  an  Iioiir  at  a  small  lone- 
ly inn,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  to 
rest  their  horses,  and  take  refreshment. 

It  was  then  that  Rebecca  first  ventured 
to  enquire  how  much  farther  they  had 
to  travel,  for  she  had  intended  to  return 
home  the  next  day  ? 

*•  We  have  yet  a  long  journey  to  go," 
returned  Valerno with  indifference,  "but 
don't  be  afraid,  dear  Missy,  I  will,  on  my 
honour,  take  very  much  care  of  you ; 
you  are  quite  safe  under  my  protection." 
"  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  lives  a  great 

way  from .  I  wish  I  had  not  given  ray 

consent  to  leave  home,  for  I  cannot  per- 
ceive what  good  is  to  result  to  me  from 
my  visit." 

*'  My  master  is  much  your  friend,  and 
he  is  a  noble,  generous  gentleman."  He 
vas  proceeding  witb-a  number  of  com- 
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pliments,  which  Rebecca  put  a  stop  to» 
by  such  a  dignified  and  resolute  air,  that 
Valerno  was  daunted,  and  silently  bung 
down  his  head. 

Rebecca  now  determined  to  remain 
wholly  silent,  and  endeavour  to  diven 
her  painful  suspicions  by  gazing  on  the 
passing  objects. 

She  was  just  at  that  age  to  enjoy  the 
npvelty  of  the  new  scenes  presented  to 
her  eye,  having  never  gone  two  miles 
beyond  the  city  of  York,  which  was  not 
very  distant  from  the  hamlet  in  which 
she  lived.  She  tasted  a  momentary  de- 
light in  surveying  the  rich  pastoral  land- 
scapes, diversified  by  rich  woodlands 
skirting  the  green  meadows,  filled  witli 
sheep  and  cattle,  fat  and  sleek,  bespeak- 
ing the  fertility  and  thriving  state  of  the 
country.  The  well  built  substantial  farms, 
the  peace,  the  plenty  that  seemed  to 
spread  over  the  land  ;  she  sighed  heavily 
at  the  cheerful  appearance  of  the  objects 
around  her,  compared  with  her  own  de- 
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solate  condition ;  and  the  more  she  con- 
templated Valerno*s  dai'k  visage,  the 
more  she  became  convinced  some  evil 
was  designed  her. 

More  than  once  she  thought  of  making 
her  escape,  and  throwing  herself  on  the 
mercy  of  some  of  the  cottagers,  whose 
clean  comfortable  dwellings,  with  the  wOf 
men  seated  in  the  sunshine,  spinning  at 
the  door,  looked  so  inviting.  But.  Uh 
elude  Valerno's  ever-watchful  eye  wa4. 
next  to  impossible,  for,  at  the  end  of  thei^ 
first  day's  journey  he  occupied  the  ad* 
joining  chamber,  and  secured  the.  door 
of  hers ;  therefore,  to  try  to  get  awayi 
either  on  the  road  or  at  the  places  where 
they  rested,  she  feared  would  not  only 
prove  useless,  but  render  him  furious  to*.. 
wards  her. 

After  travelling  two  days  and  nightv  ' 
Rebecca,  whose  fears  daily  increased,  af. 
length  ventured  to  ask  how  much  farther 
they  had  to  go,  for  it  seemed  a  very  long' 
way  to  Sir  Ambrose  Tempi eton's. 
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Valerno-  carelessly  replied,  "they 
should  soon  arrive  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  for  there  was  the  sea  before 
them." 

Rebecca  now  gave  herself  up  as  lost, 
and,  in  a  transport  of  agony  and  despair, 
exclaimed,  "Whither  do  you  mean  to 
take.me  ?  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton's  man- 
sion is  not  far  from  Ouse-bridge  ;  we  ap- 
pear to  be  approaching  some  great  city,'* 

"  Sir  Ambrose,"  returned  Valerno, 
'*  has  other  mansions.  You  are  ignorant 
that  he  is  a  rich  and  powerful  gentle- 
man." 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  cried  Rebecca,  in  a 
desponding  tone,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
"  I  wish,  Mr.  Valerno,"  she  continued, 
**  you  may  not  be  deceiving  a  poor  igno- 
rant girl ;  and  whatever  is  your  wicked 
design,  I  pray  God  to  protect  an  un- 
happy friendless  creature." 

Valerno  turned  pale  as  ashes,  while 
he  cast  his  eyes  with  an  expression 
on   Rebecca    that    made    her    tremble. 

E  ^ 
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"  I  have  not  deceived  you,  Missy,"  he 
exclaimed  in  a  faltering  accent ;  <<  I  told 
you  we  had  a  far  way  to  travel.  Make 
your  mind  easy,  no  harm,  no  harm,  on  my 
honour,  is  intended."  Rebecca  saw  she 
had  no  alternative,  therefore  meekly  re- 
signed herself  to  that  Providence  by 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  protected. 
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CHAR  IX. 

1 HET  now  reached  a  vast  populous  sea- 
port; the  town  extending)  with  its  streets, 
churches,  public  edifices,  along  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Jersey,  with  its  mass  of 
shipping  riding  in  its  noble  harbour,  and 
the  distant  mountains  of  Flintshire  blend- 
ing their  blue  tops  in  the  horizon. 

Rebecca  beheld  the  extent,  the  bustle, 
the  apparent  commerce,  in  silent  wonder. 
She  felt  confused,  alarmed,  and  deso- 
late, for,  amidst  all  the  busy  faces  that 
met  her  eye,  she  knew  no  one,  nor  was 
there  a  single  individual  in  this  amazing 
throng  who  took  the  smallest  interest  in 
her  existence.  She  sighed  at  her  feeling 
of  estrangement,  as  Valerno  hurried  her 
along,  keeping  close  beside  to  the  quay, 
where  he  was  to  make  enquiries  for  a  ves- 
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sel,  in  which  they  could  immediately  em- 
bark for  Italy. 

Valerno  had  left  their  horses  at  a  pub- 
lic-house, and  was  proceeding  with  quick 
steps  along  the  quay,  Rebecca  holding 
his  arm,  when  a  gentleman  addressed 
him  by  name.  Valerno  turned  round 
with  surprise,  changed  colour,  and  was 
in  great  consternation. 

"  Whither,  Valerno,"  said  the  persoii 
of  noble  and  dignified  mien,  "  are  you 
going  so  rapidly  ?  What  may  bring  yoo 
to  Liverpool,  and  who  is  this  pretCf 
young  maiden  under  your  care  ?  I  hope, 
you  have  not  quitted  my  brother's  ser- 
vice?" 

Valerno  again  turned  pale,  and  stam- 
mering violently  from  agitation,  he  it 
length  said,  "  I  will  speak  to  you^  Sb, 
if  you  will  honour  me  with  a  few  ni* 
nutes  ;  but  not  in  the  street."  » 

"  Well,  do  so.  Follow  me  to  this  ta- 
vern at  a  short  distance,  and  there  I  will  ^ 

ten  to  what  you  have  to  say.     I  am 
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anxious  to  hear  of  my  brother ;  for  I  un- 
derstaDd  his  eccentricities  have  increased 
to  such  a  height,  I  should  not  wonder 
if  his  .brain  became  affected,  absorbed  as 
he  is  in  such  wild  chimerical  studies,  pry- 
ing and  scanning  into  futurity." 

Rebecca,  struck  with  the  resemblance 
the  gentleman  who  addressed  Valerno 
bore  to  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton,  listened 
to  him  with  breathless  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. He  possessed  a  more  mild  and 
benignant  countenance }  but  he  had  the 
sam^  noble  air  and  expression,  and  a 
voice  of  such  conciliating  sweetness,  she 
felt  that  she  could  have  listened  to  him 
for  ever^  and  fancied  that  he  seemed 
sent  by  Providence  as  a  guardian  angel 
to  shield  and  rescue  her  from  harmj  as 
he  said,  looking  earnestly  and  compla- 
cently Upon  her,  "  Is  Senior  Valerno, 
my  dear,  yoiir  father  ?"  She  was  going 
to  reply,  but  Valerno  abruptly  inter- 
rupted. 

"  She  is  under  my  protection.  Sir  -,'* 
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and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper  added, 
•^  I  will  explain  when  we  reach  the  hotel.** 
.  When  they  entered  the  tavern,  and 
were  shown  into  a  room  that  looked  upon 
the  quay,  Valerno  made  Rebecca  amuse 
herself  at  the  window,  and  the  gentle- 
man, seating  himself,  entered  into  dis- 
course with  Valerno,  in  an  under  tone 
of  voice,  which  Rebecca  neither  heard 
nor  attended  to. 

Valerno,  during  his  journey  with  Re- 
becca, had  repented  more  than  once 
of  the  office  he  had  undertaken  ;  so  en- 
tirely had  the  innocence  and  sweetness 
of  Rebecca  gained  upon  him,  his  coii-^ 
science  severely  smote  him  for  the  trea- 
cherous part  he  was  acting  towards  a 
simple  young  creature,  that  not  a  mo^ 
ment  after  he  accidentally  encountered 
Mr.  Frederic  Tempi eton,  on  his  ques- 
tioning him  respecting  Rebecca,  he  re- 
solved to  open  the  whole  of  the  afiair  td 
Mr.  Templeton. 

The  worthy  gentleman  listened  to  him 
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with  surprise  and  horror.  He  contem- 
plated the  beautiful  countenance  of  the 
hapless  young  maiden,  with  an  interest 
that  awakened  so  much  compassion  for 
her  forlorn  state,  that,  with  the  natural 
benevolence  which  distinguished  every 
action  of  his  life,  he  told  Valerno,  that  if 
he  would  leave  Rebecca  under  his  care, 
henceforth  she  should  not  want  a  friend ; 
for  he  would  adopt  and  protect  her. 
"  To  reward  your  honesty  and  candou?,** 
continued  Templeton,  «  I  will  settle 
on  you  an  annuity  for  life,  provided, 
instead  of  your  going  back  to  my  brother, 
you  return  to  your  native  country,  and 
follow  some  useful  occupation.'' 

A  los^d  was  taken  offValerno's  con- 
science. He  eagerly  accepted  the 
proposal  so  generously  made  by  Mr. 
Templeton,  and  solemnly  swore  that  he 
would  settle  in  Italy  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

It  was  at  once  arranged,  that  Rebecca 
should  return  with  him  to  Fairlawn  hall> 

£  5 
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«  ■ 

which  was  situated  twelve  miles  from 
'Liverpool,  on    the  road  to   Lancaster. 
The  timid  sweetness  of  Rebecca,  the 
vloveliness  of  her  person,    the   pensive 
tenderness  of  her  countenance,  with  her 
seeming  wish  to  conciliate  herself  in  Mr. 
Templeton's  favour,  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  him,  he  thought  it  a  happy 
circumstance  having  so  accidentally  met 
Valerno;    and  he  spared  no  effort  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
^Rebecca  in  his  favour,  by  speaking  with 
.kindness  tQ  her.    At  the  same  time,  his 
manners  were  grave  and  dignified. 

"JMr»  Valerno  tells  me,  my  dear/' 
said  Mr.  Templeton,  <<you  are  called 
Hebecca  Barton,  and  that  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton  desired  him  to  place  you 
under  the  protection  of  those  who  were 
in  future  to  have  the  guardianshqp 
of  you.  Do  you  think,''  he  continued, 
taking  her  hand,  and  earnestly  regarding 
her,  ^<you  should  like  to  consider  me 
^nceforth  your  protector   and  friend, 

20 
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and   to    make  my   house    your    future 
asylum  ?" 

"Oh,  sir,**  cried  Rebecca,  colouring 
with  pleasure  and  surprise,  "  I  should  be 
too  happy  if  you  are  in  earnest,  that  such 
is  to  be  my  future  lot.    You  look,  respect- 
ed sir,  so  good,  and  speak  so  kindly,  just 
as  poor  father  used,  I  am  sure  I  would 
endeavour  to  do  all  you  wish  and  bid  me.** 
"  If  you  speak  truth,   Rebecca,**   he 
replied,  "you  shall  go  with  me  to  Fair- 
lawn  lialL     If,  by  your  good  conduct, 
you  gain  my  esteem,  there  is  no  reason- 
able indulgence  in  which  you  shall  not 
be    gratified  —  no    advantage    in    your 
education  you   shall    not   derive    from 
proper  instruction ;  but  all  these  things 
must  rest  with^  yourself,,  as  much  depends 
on  your  future  behaviour.     Mr.  Valemo 
shall  depart,  having  no  further  occasion 
for  his  services ;  arid  I  will  conduct  you, 
after  transacting  some  business  in  Liver- 
pool,  to  my  house.** 

That  she  was  so  easily  to  be  rid  of  a 
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person  so  disagreeable  to  her  as  Valemo, 
was  an  event    so  joyful,   she    scarcely 
could  believe  it  possible.     Rebecca  was 
not   afraid    of  him,    but  she   secretly 
dreaded  that  he  was  going  to  destroy 
her ;  and  at  times  her  mind  had  been 
impressed  with  the  idea,  not  only  from 
his  mysterious  conduct,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary agitation  and  dismay  pictured  in 
his  countenance,  when  she  questioned 
him  respecting  the  place  of  her  future 
destination.      Even  now,   when    every 
thing  wore  so  pleasing  an  aspect,  she 
could  not  help  thinking    the    presient 
happy  arrangement  was  sudden  and  acci- 
dental.     When   she  pondered  on   the 
circumstance,  it  led  to  the  belief  that  Sk 
Ambrose  Templeton  was  brother  to  the 
benevolent  stranger  by  whom  she  was 
adopted ;  for  a  sort  of  vague  recollection 
now  carried  her  back  to  that  infantine 
period  when  some  ideal  figure  her  imagin- 
ation pictured  bore  a  resemblance  to  Sir 
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Ambrose  Templeton,  which  the  stranger's 
similitude  now  recalled. 

Mr.  Templeton  had  some  more  private 
conversation  with  ValernO)  who  took  a 
respectful  leave  of  him  and  Rebecca, 
and  they  left  him  at  the  tavern;  he 
proceeding  in  his  post-chariot,  along  with 
his  new  and  interesting  charge,  to  Fair- 
lawn*hall. 
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CHAP.  X. 

pAiRLAWN-hall  was  an  old-fashioned  suIk 
stantial  mansion,  built  of  grey  stone,  with 
innumerable  small,  sashed  windows.  The 
edifice  stood  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  which,  stretching  as  far 
as  Westmoreland,  finally  lost  themselves 
in  the  haze  of  distance.     The  approach 
was  through   an    avenue  of  venerable 
elms,  excluding,  with  their  leafy  canopy, 
both  light  and  sunshine.     The  avenue 
was  terminated    by   large    iron    gates, 
bearing     the     family    crest     at     each 
angle,   opening  upon  the  velvet  lawn, 
upon  which  the  feathery  tribe  of  pea- 
cocks, guinea-fowls,  and  pheasants,  were 
suffered  to  wander  at  large.     The  centre 
of  the  lawn  contained  a  marble  basin, 
whence  issued  a  fountain,  always  playing^ 
surrounded  by  heavy  stone  figures,  meant 
to  personify  the  Naiads.     Broad  terraces 
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terminated  the  green  ;  beyond  were  the 
old-fashioned  dove-cote,  a  rookery,  par- 
terres of  flowers,  formal  gardens,  clipped 
hedges,  and  fish-ponds.  Terrace  above 
terrace  led  to  the  portico,  which  opened 
into  a  spacious  halL  The  walls  were 
hung  with  trophies  of  the  chace,  for  Mr. 
Templeton  was  a  lover  of  field-sports. 
Each  end  was  terminated  with  large  mar 
hogany  doors,  richly  carved  and  gilt; 
the  noble,  broad  staircase,  like  polished 
ebony,  led  into  a  gallery  equally  polished, 
not  ornamented,  as  usually  is  the  case,  with 
a  long  line  of  formal  figures  drest  in  the 
various  fashions  of  their  day,  but  adorned 
with  an  amusing  variety  of  landscapes, 
grouped  with  horses,  dogs,  stags,  herds  of 
deer ;  representing,  sometimes,  an  open 
country,  or  partial  woodlands,  frequently 
diversified  with  the  chace.  The  sitting- 
rooms  were  plainly  furnished ;  they  con- 
tained no  useless  or  expensive  ornaments; 
and  seemed  intended  alone  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  family. 
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Mr.  Templeton's  housekeeper  wa»  a 
decayed  gentlewoman,  much  respected 
in  her  vocation. 

Mr.  Templeton  was  a  domestic  man. 
He  bad  been  used,  till  within  the  last 
two  years,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  family 
circle.  He  now  felt  desolate  and  dis* 
pirited,  for  he  had  tasted  the  enjoyment 
of  conjugal  felicity.  All  was  now  a 
blank  in  his  heart,  which  he  had  searched 
for,  in  vain,  to  fill  up ;  for  he  had  lost  ifi 
his  amiable  wife,  the  sum  and  bliss  of  all 
his  happiness. 

^  It  was  under  this  feeling  of  desolate 
lon.eliness  that  the  lovely  Rebecca,  just 
entered  her  fourteenth  year,  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  object  to  excite  interest : 
and  her  destitution  afibrded  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  exerting  his  benevolisnce,  which 
was  never  withheld  when  properly  called 
forth,  and  now  on  an  occasion  so  laud- 
able. 

The  fatherly  kindness  Mr.  Templeton 
showed  Rebecca  gave  an    elasticity  to 
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her  spirits^  a  contented  cheerfulness  to 
her  temper,  such  as  she  had  never  before 
experienced.  She  formerly  had  only 
known  the  most  homely  comforts,  withi* 
out  the  advantages  of  education  to  refine 
her  taste,  or  expand  her  mind.  It  now 
improved  daily,  and  she  acquired  an  ac- 
quaintance with  every  useful  branch  of 
knowledge,  which  her  guardian  beheld 
with  delight,  though  he  knew  little  of  the 
modes  of  female  education. 

A  few  days  after  Rebecca's  adoption, 
Mr.  Templeton  took  her  to  his  sister-in- 
law's  at  Liverpool,  when  he  acquainted 
Mrs.  Chesterville  with  all  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  beautiful  young 
creature  whom  he  introduced,  and  what 
were  his  intentions  respecting  her.  Re- 
becca's extreme  loveliness,  united  with 
her  gentle  timid  manners,  soon  gained 
her  a  warm  friend  in  Mrs.  Chesterville. 
She  invited  her,  in  the  most  graceful 
manner,  to  spend  as  much  time  as  was 
agreeable  for  Mr.  Templeton  to  spare 
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her,  along  with  her  daughters,  two  very 
engaging  girls,  of  nearly  her  own  age. 

Mr.  Templeton  was  gratified  by  MrSi. 
Chesterville's  attention,  sensible  of  the 
advantage  she  would  derive  from  remain- 
ing along  with  her  at  Liverpool  for  a  few 
days.  It  would  not  only  divert  her,  for 
Rebecca  still  mourned  the  loss  of  her 
humble  benefactors,  but  afford  leisure 
for  her  proper  equipment,  and  Mr. 
Templeton  requested  his  sister  would 
spare  no  expence  in  doing  it  handsomely, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  the  plainest 
style.  His  late  wife  was  distinguished 
for  the  simple  elegance  of  her  dress,  and 
he  determined  Rebecca  should  imitate 
her  as  much  as  possible.  He  requested 
Mrs.  Chesterville  to  allow  her  to  share 
in  the  studies  of  her  daughters,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  their  masters  during  the 
vacation  j  for  they  went  to  an  excellent 
boarding-school,  where  Mr.  Templeton 
intended  to  place  Rebecca. 

In  the  society  of  the  two  young  ladies 
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Rebecca  became  quite  a  new  creature. 
She  knew  neither  care  nor  anxiety,  and 
thought  the  world  full  of  happiness.  In- 
deed, she  had  an  alluring  picture  of  it  in 
the  excellent  family  in  which  she  had  be- 
come an  inmate.  She  rose  only  to  con- 
tentment, and  was  so  much  caressed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chesterville,  her  heart 
overflowed  with  gratitude  and  affection 
towards  her  new  and  indulgent  friends. 

Mr.  Templeton  came  over  frequently 
to  Liverpool  to  visit  his  ward,  fancying 
that  each  time  that  he  saw  her  he  dis- 
covered some  new  beauty  and  improve- 
ment in  her  person  and  manners.  He 
was  lavish  in  acts  of  generosity  and  kind- 
ness, and  thought  nothing  too  good  for 
the  lovely  Rebecca,  who  increased  in  his 
esteem  by  the  innocence  and  sweetness 
of  her  demeanour.  The  accomplishment 
in  which  he  wished  her  to  excel  was 
music.  There  was  an  uncommon  rich- 
ness in  her  tuneful  voice ;  he  was  fond  of 
of  music,  and  encouraged  every  means 
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for  her  instruction  in  that  science,  for 
which  she  had  discovered  a  fine  natural 
taste. 

When  the  period  arrived  that  she  was 
to  go  to  boarding-school,  Mr.  Templeton 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  part 
with  this  interesting  girl ;  but  when  he 
considered,  that  Rebecca  was  just  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  is  so  capable  of  tak- 
ing in  instruction  with  facility,  he  con- 
sented that  the  next  two  years  of  her  life 
3hould  be  devoted  to  those  accomplish- 
ments alone  to  be  acquired  by  application 
under  the  tuition  of  able  instructors. 

Fond  of  her  young  companions,  Juliet 
and  Charlotte  Chesterville,  she  was  too 
happy  in  not  being  separated  from  them 
to  feel  more  than  a  temporary  regret  in 
parting  from  her  kind  and  affectionate 
guardian. 

When  Rebecca  entered  her  eighteenth 
year,  Mr.  Templeton  took  her  home.  He 
introduced  her  to  the  world  as  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  a  deceased  friend.  She  was  taught 
to  consider  him  as  her  guardian,  which 
character  he  maintained  with  tenderness 
and  affection. 

Rebecca's  heart  glowed  with  gratitude 
and  respect  in  return  for  all  his  liberal 
acts  of  kindness. 
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CHAR  XL 

Sir  Ambrose  Templeton,  in  the  mean^ 
time,  was  lost  in  Wonder  and  fruitless 
conjecture  respecting  the  fate  of  Valerno 
and  Rebecca.  Certain,  if  he  lived,  he 
would  have  come  back  for  the  reward 
promised  for  his  services ;  as  years  passed 
away,  and  still  no  tidings  reached  him, 
at  length  he  concluded  they  were  both 
lost  at  sea,  and  now  believed  he  had 
finally  defeated  the  extraordinary  pre- 
diction. 

More  gloomy  and  abstracted  than  ever, 
he  returned  to  his  former  habits,  and 
again  attempted  to  pry  into  that  futurity 
which  rendered  him  so  discontented  and 
miserable. 

How  differently  were  the  days  of  his 
brother  filled  up !  Rebecca  had  opened 
a  new  source  of  happiness  and  interest. 
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She  cheered,  she  caressed,  she  soothed 
his  former  sorrowful  heart.  There  was 
no  indulgence  which  he  denied  her, 
none  even  withheld  that  were  at  variance 
with  his  own  taste.  Mr.  Terapleton  was 
not  a  man  of  letters,  nor  had  he  a  fond« 
ness  for  books  ;  consequently  his  library 
was  but  scanty.  Yet,  when  Rebecca  ex- 
pressed and  discovered  a  taste  for  some 
of  the  most  eminent  authors  of  her  day, 
Mr.  Templeton  good-naturedly  indulged 
what  he  called  her  "  odd  fancy ^^^  by  fit- 
ting up  a  small  room  for  her  exclusive 
use,  with  a  book-case,  containing  the 
works  of  the  most  approved  writers,  hav- 
ing submitted  the  selection  to  a  learned 
divine  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  will  not,*'  said  Mr.  Templeton, 
«*  balk,  the  inclinations  of  my  little  ward- 
for  reading,  as  she  finds  so  much  amuse-^ 
mentin  it ;  but  I  cannot  see  what  business 
young  women  have  with  books.  It  is  out 
of  their  calling.  Housewifery  is  their 
vocation,  and  far  better  for  them." 
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*^  It  is  a  very  silly  fancy  of  Rebecca% 
and  yet  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  c<m* 
tradict  her  —  the  little  gipsy  has  such  H 
winning,  coaxing  way  of  her  own.  I 
diall,  however,  not  allow  her  to  sit  tM 
long  poring  over  these  stupid  volumes,  to 
spoil  her  pretty  sparkling  eyes,  and  tafct 
the  colour  of  the  damask  rose  from  her 
cheeks." 

*^  I  hate  a  man,"  he  continued,  **  tfail 
is  called  a  book- worm ;  I  have  had  enoiqj^ 
of  such  in  my  poor  crazy  brother ;  a  fini 
hand  he  has  made  of  it,  with  his  hi^ 
black  letter  volumes,  all  algebra  to  nmf 
living  like  some  old  magician,  and  fright^ 
ening  all  the  neighbourhood  with  kif 
sorceries. 

**  However,  my  good  Doctor/*  pm« 
ceeded  Mr.  Templeton,  complacoitijf 
smiling,  <<  Rebecca  shall  have  her  wqf 
so  far,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  htf 
reading  Shakspeare\s  plays,  for  in  thea  ■ 
there  is  some  wit  and  sense.  What  I 
was  in  London  I  liked  myself  to 
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of  those  good  old  plays ;  there  is  much 
humour  in  that  overgrown,  over-fed  Sir 
John  Falstaff. 

"  The  history  of  her  own  country,  no 
doubt,  she  has  at  her  fingers'  end.  But 
with  Homers  and  Virgils  she  is  not  to 
bother  me,  I  had  enough  of  them  when 
I  was  a  school-boy ;  if  she  does,  as  sure  as 
she  is  alive,  in  a  passion,  I  shall  be  tempt- 
ed at  once  to  make  a  bonfire  of  her  whole 
library.  A  bookish  woman  is  always 
despised  by  her  own  sex,  setting  herself 
up  as  something  above  them.  Then 
as  to  your  Romances,  they  only  put  all 
scHt  of  nonsense  into  a  girl's  head,  driving 
the  little  common  sense  God  had  given 
her  entirely  away." 

'  Dr.  Arnold  smiled  at  Mr.  Templeton's 
harangue,  in  which  he  could  not  but  ad- 
mit there  was  some  truth  and  reason,  and 
promised  faithfully  to  abide  by  his  wishes 
respecting  Rebecca. 

With  grateful  delight  she  took  posses- 
sion of  her  pretty  apartment,  containing  an 

VOli.  I.  F 
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excellent  ladies'  library,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  globes,  maps,  port-foUos 
full  of  prints,  and  drawing  materials. 
Rebecca  had  tinished  at  school  so  many 
coloured  drawings,  that  Mr.  Templeton, 
proud  of  displaying  her  accomplishments, 
hung  tliem  round  a  small  room  they 
always  occupied  of  an  afternoon. 

There  was  not  a  family  portrait  in  the 
whole  house,  excepting  one  of  Sir  Am- 
brose Templeton,  done  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy. 
Most  of  the  apartments  were  hung  with 
old  storied  tapestry.  Rebecca  often 
gazed  on  the  portrait  of  Sir  AmbrosBj 
with  a  sensation  of  deep  interest  and 
curiosity,  for  the  picture  awakened  maoy 
juvenile  associations  of  ideas,  which» 
though  obscure  and  confused,  yet  seem- 

Led  in  her  imagination  to  have  had  exist 
ence,  though  how  she  could  not  exactly 
recall  nor  define. 
Over  the  dining-room  chimney-piece 
hung  a  large  oil  painting,  which  exhi- 
bited a  portion  of  a  gentleman's  park,  iD 
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which  stood  an  ancient,  i^nd  gloomy  cas- 
tle^  with  turrets  at  each  angle,  and  port- 
cullis; This  heavy  pile  df  building  ap- 
peared to  be  familiar  to  her.  Often  and 
<^en  she  spent  hours  in  contemplating 
its  massive  walls, .  tiU  iis^he  &ncied  she 
once  had>  been  its  inhabitant;  for  the 
longer  she  gazed  onjt,  the  more  she  be- 
came convinced  that  one  particular  winr 
dow  (which,  in  fact,  belonged  to  the 
chamber  which  she  had  occupied)  was 
fiuniliar  to  hen 

Several  times  she  had  enquired  of  her 
guardian  to  whom  the  ancient  castle  be- 
longed, but  Mr.  Templeton  always  evaded 
the  subject;  and  once  when  she  coax- 
iilgly  pressed  it,  he  said,  peevishly,    **  I 
perceive^  Rebecca,  you  are,  like  the  rest 
of  your  sex,  curious ;  don't  tease  me  with 
idle  questions ;  what  matters  it  to  you  to 
whom  that  gloomy  old  place  belongs? 
<      The  possessor  is  as  gloomy  as  itself,  and 
only  fit  to  be  shut-  up  in  it  for  the  rest 
of  his  life." 

r  2 
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one's  days  with  a  sober,  tranquil  felidty, 
a  happy  contrast  to  those  tumultuous 
pleasures  which  thoughtless  mirth  and 
convivial  excesses  excite. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

RfiBiEtccA  was  so  initiated  in  the  forms 
of  genteel  life,  she  appeared  to  have 
been  born  in  that  sphere;  for  even 
during  the  period  of  her  abode  with  the 
jpMT  fisherman  and  his  wife,  she  seemed 
to  be  taken  out  of  her  natural  habits. 
Hiere  was  an  air  of  inbcmi  dignity  in 
her  demeanour  which  stampt  the  gen- 
tlewoman. A  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a 
refinement  of  taste,  that  often  had  ex- 
cited the  surprise  of  the  ndghbouring 
ladies  of  condition,  who  used  to  send 
for  her.  From  the  advantages  of  her 
education^  she  had  acquired  a  sel^pos- 
session,  that  gave  an  eaijr  gracefulness 
to  her  manners,  which  were  now  lively 
though  modest,  and  her  conversation  was 
regulated  by  good  sense  and  amiability. 
Her  beauty  was   the   theme  of  the 

F  4 
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feet  ascendency  over  him  by  her  winning 
and  attaching  manners.  She  occupied 
his  sole  thoughts,  his  sole  attention.  He 
could  scarcely  define  the  nature  of  the 
interest  which  she  had  excited  in  bis 
bosom ;  but  it  was  of  that  pure  cha- 
racter, that  her  reputationwas  so  precious 
to  him,  he  resolved  either  to  part  from  her 
or  make  her  his  wife,  rather  than  subject 
her  or  himself  to  those  animadversions 
which  her  obscurity,  beauty,  and  de- 
pendence, had  excited  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  abundance  of  curiosity, 
gossip,  and  ill-natured  remark  was  pre- 
valent. 

An  excellent  author  justly  observes, 
**  It  is  not  enough  that  your  designs  and 
actions  are  intrinsically  good,  you  must 
take  care  they  shall  appear  so.  If  your 
inside  be  never  so  beautiful,  you  must 
preserve  a  fair  outside  also." 

Weighing  all  these  considerations,  and 
that  while  he  was  affording  Rebecca  a 
desirable  home,    and  lavishing  on    her 
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every  luxury  and  indulgence  wealth 
could  bestow,  he  was  at  the  same  tim^ 
exposing  her  spotless  character  to  the 
malevoleiice  of  the  world,  by  sufibring 
her  to  remain,  though  in  the  ch^lracter 
of  his  ward,  beneath  his  roo^  without 
any  female  protectress  or  companion;  he 
determined  to  make  an  offer  of  his  hand 
and  fortune,  which,  if  she  refused,  he 
would  seek  out  for  her  another  home, 
.  and  rather  sacrifice  his  own  happiness, 
than  ultimately  injure  so  lovely  and  in* 
nocent  a  young  creature  ;  for  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  several  of  the  proud  families 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  would 
neither  visit  themselves  at  Fairlawn-hall, 
nor  suffer  thdr  daughters. 

The  livdy,  youthful  Rebecca^  whose 
countenance  was  now  lighted  up  with  the 
playful  smiles  of  innocence  and  hap[HnesSy 
a  novice  in  the  world,  and  wrapt  up  in 
her  own  native  integrity,  knew  and 
guessed  not  what  was  passing  around 

F  6 
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her  in  that  neighbourhood  of  which  she 
now  had  been  a  member  for  some  months* 
YirtuouS)  grateful,  and  esteeming  Mr, 
Templeton  with  the  respectful  tender- 
ness of  a  daughter,  she  rose  only  to  hap* 
piness,  and  retired  to  her  pillow  with 
peace  and  contentment. 
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CHAP.   XIII. 

One  evening,  after  Mr.  Templeton  re- 
turned home  to  a  cheerful  t£te-d-t£te 
dinner  with  Rebecca,  she  sung  to  him, 
in  a  soft,  plaintive  voice,  the  words  of 
the  following  air  :^ 

**  I  envy  not  the  proud  their  wealth. 
Their  equipage  and  state ; 
Give  me  but  innocence  and  health, 
I  ask  not  to  be  great. 

<<  I  in  this  sweet  retirement  find 
A  joy  unknown  to  kings ; 
For  sceptres,  to  a  virtuous  mind, 
Seem  Tain  and  empty  things. 

*^  Tumultuous  days  and  restless  nights, 
Ambition  ever  knows, 
A  stranger  to  the  calm  delights 
Of  study  and  repose. 

*^  Then  free  from  envy,  care,  and  strife. 
Keep  me,  ye  Powers  Divine ; 
And  pleased,  when  ye  demand  my  life. 
May  I  that  life  resign." 

Old  SoiiG.    ' 
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He  hung  over  her  with  looks  of  fond- 
ness, and,  after  earnestly  regarding  her 
in  silence  for  some  time,  at  length  said, 
with  unusual  seriousness,  and  tenderly 
taking  her  hand,  "  Sweet  is  your  song 
—  sweet  and  pure  as  yourself  the  words. 
But  tell  me,  and  that  with  sincerity,  if, 
in  the  little  experience  you  hitherto  have 
had  of  the  world,  you  expect  the  wjshes 
you  have  just  now  expressed  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  that  it  is  possible  to  live  ex- 
empt from  envy,  care,  and  strife  ?" 

With  a  smile,  and  blush  of  modesty, 
she  cheerfully  replied,  "  Why,  Sir,  should 
I  not  ?  —  I  envy  no  person,  to  care  I  am 
a  stranger,  and,  as  to  strife,  I  have  neither 
theincUnation  northe  opportunity  of  quar- 
relling with  any  one ;  for  you,  my  dear 
respected  guardian,  leave  not  a  wish  of 
my  heart  unaccomplished,  not  a  kindness 
unbestowed." 

Mr.  Terapleton's  eyes  glistened  with 
pleasure.  "Yet,  Rebecca,"  he  continued, 
more    gaily,    "  with   these   confessions. 
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that  neither  envy,  care,  nor  strife  are 
inmates  in  your  bosom,  you  have  unwit- 
tingly sown  the  seeds  of  envy  and  dissen- 
sion in  many/' 

Rebecca  started,  coloured  crimson, 
and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she 
expressively  and  impatiently  demanded 
an  explanation. 

"You  are  young,'*  returned  he,  "which 
with  women  verging  towards  old  maids,  is 
a  matter  of  jealousy  and  envy.  You  are 
considered  beautiful,  a  still  more  reason- 
able cause  for  dislike*  Then  every  Uttte 
juvenile  gaiety  causes  some  peccadillo  in 
your  conduct..  At  this  period,  a  si^e 
is  raising  against  you  by  all  the  old  cats 
n  the  neighbourhood,  who  wish  not 
better  sport  than  to  capperdaw  you,  and 
put  your  nose  out  of  joint.'' 

Rebecca  turned  pale  and  red  alter- 
nately, and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  indeed  a 
novice  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  if  it  is 
^uch  as  you.  Sir,  have  described." 

"Fear  it  pot»  Rebecca,"  proceeded 
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Mr.  Templeton  ;  "  the  virtuous  ulti- 
mately triumph.'* 

"At  least,  I  hope,"  said  she,  diffidently, 
"my  integrity  will  shield  me  from  serious 
harm." 

"It  shall,  dear  Rebecca,"  Mr. Temple- 
ton  cried,  warmly:  "  now  listen  to  me, 
while  I  speak  dispassionately,  and  ponder 
on  what  I  say." 

*'  The  lovely  and  virtuous  woman,"  he 
continued,  with  faltering  voice,  "  who 
now,  alas !  sleeps  in  her  grave,  tangh  t  me 
to  justly  estimate  your  sex.  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton was  the  pattern  of  every  female 
excellence — sacred  and  precious  is  her 
memory.  I  am  a  man  of  few  words  and 
plain  manners;  and,  at  my  time  of  life, 
I  understand  not  the  character  of  a 
dangling,  whining  lover  j  a  soft,  simpering 
creature,  who  makes  a  fool  of  the  woman 
with  whom  he  intends  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days ;  putting  into  her 
head,  in  the  first  instance,  nothing  but 
vaDity  and  self-approbation,  by  his  pala- 
18 
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vering,  fulsome  flattery  ;  with  all  his 
honied  words,  probably,  before  the  honey- 
moon (as  the  first  three  montlis  afler 
marriage  are  called,)  is  over,  he  treats 
the  fair  creature  with  as  many  impreca- 
tions as  he  formerly  did  compliments; 
without  considering  that,  when  a  couple 
embark  together  on  the  ocean  of  life,  it  is 
*for  better  and  for  worse/  Perfection 
is  not  in  human  nature.  The  grand  and 
true  system  of  happiness  is  to  bear  and 
forbear ;  and  in  youth  to  make  an  interest 
with  each  other,  that,  when  old  age  creeps 
on,  they  may  each  soften  the  infirmities 
of  deca3ring  nature,  and  with  good 
humour  mutually  consent  patiently  to 
endure  the  waywardness  of  frail  mor- 
tality.'' 

"  O,  dear  Sir,'*  cried  Rebecca,  enthu- 
siastically, <<  what  a  just  picture  have 
you  seemingly  drawn  of  the  way  to  en- 
sure happiness  through  life.'* 

"  If  you  think  so,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Templeton,  "  suppose  you  make  the  ex- 
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periment.  Such  are  the  plain,  solid  truths 
I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you ; 
consider  them  all:  I  give  you  twenty-four 
hours  to  do  so.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, you  will  accept  me  as  the  guardian  of 
your  future  life,  for  it  is  only  in  the  charac- 
ter of  your  husband,  and  under  that  title, 
(so  tender  I  am  of  your  reputation,)  I 
can  suffer  you  in  future  to  remain  beneath 
my  roof,  —  I  will  endeavour  to  act  up  to 
that  sacred  name,  with  as  much  affection 
towards  you  as  a  widowed  heart  admits. 

'<  Be  candid,  be  sincere,"  he  continued, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  <*your  happiness 
and  mine  now  rests  on  your  truth  and 
honour.'* 

With  these  words  Mr.  Templeton  rose 
from  his  seat ;  and  quitting  abruptly  the 
room,  lefl  Rebecca  so  lost  in  surprise  and 
contending  emotions,  she  was  powerless 
to  move  for  some  time. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Rebecca  was  strode  with  aiiiiawnnffit  at 
her  guardian's  abrupt  dedantioo,  and 
the  ciEsr  of  his  hand  and  fortune.  She 
was  powerless  to  remove,  and  remained 
fixed  £>r  some  time  to  her  chair,  ibr  her 
senses  seemed  bewildered. 

Ha  youthful  heart  was  a  stranger  to 
the  tender  passion  of  lofe.  She  powfied 
strong  s^isibility ;  but  it  was  oolj  di- 
rected in  the  channel  of  unbounded  grm- 
titade,  and  duteous  aflkctimiy  towards  Mr. 
Templeton.  He  had  opened  to  her  new 
prospects ;  and  a  rank  so  elevated,  and  a 
character  so  respectable,  that  in  contem- 
plating a  change  so  extraordinary,  she 
felt  at  a  loss  what  reply  to  give  to  a  per- 
son whom  she  never  for  a  moment  had 
viewed  in  the  rank  of  a  lover.  His  grave 
demeanour,  parental  authority,  and  pre- 
cise habits  stamped  him  rather  as  the 
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guardian,  and  old  bachelor,  than  a  can- 
didate in  the  Temple  of  Hymen. 

The  longer  Rebecca  pondered  on  Mr, 
Templeton's  recent  proposal,  less  and 
less  did  her  inclination  waver  in  giving 
the  decision  in  his  favour.  There  was 
something  so  noble,  generous,  and  disin- 
terested in  his  offer,  of  marrying  a  young 
woman,  of  whose  origin  and  connections 
he  was  ignorant,  and  who,  except  for  bis 
fatherly  support,  nnust,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  destitute  and  friendless,  that 
when  she  considered  the  motives  which 
alone  could  have  induced  his  proposals, 
she  no  longer  hesitated  to  accede  to  the 
wish  Mr.  Templetonhad  expressed,  that 
she  should  be  his  for  ever. 

Rebecca's  affections  were  disengaged. 
She  never  yet  had  seen  the  person  on 
whom  she  felt  the  least  inclination  to  be- 
stow them.  Though  no  sentiment  of 
what  might  be  called  love  guided  her  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Templeton,  she  experi- 
enced for    him  such  respectful  tender- 
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oess,  and  warmth  of  gratitude,  she 
thought  that,  in  devoting  her  future  life 
to  his  happiness,  she  could  only  make 
such  a  return  as  he  was  entitled  to,  for  the 
deep  interest  he  had  shown  in  her  wel- 
fare, and  that  unbounded  liberality,  so 
cheerfully  at  all  times  bestowed,  to  ren- 
der her  an  accomplished  and  amiable 
young  woman. 

AAer  a  sleepless  night,  Rebecca  rose 
in  the  morning,  with  the  determination 
not  to  keep  her  guardian  in  suspense, 
when  no  longer  undecided  herself.  Mr. 
1  empleton,  who  impatiently  awaited  her 
appearance  at  the  breakfast-table,  when 
she  entered  the  room,  cast  on  her  a  look 
of  anxious  and  penetrating  enquiry,  for 
Rebecca  was  pale  and  agitated. 

He  took  her  hand,  rather  wjth  respect- 
ful tenderness,  than  with  his  accustomed 
ease  and  familiarity ;  and  as  he  gently 
pressed  it,  he  said  in  a  hurried  manner, 
**  Have  you,  Rebecca,  considered  the 
conversation  of  last  night,  and  have  you 
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weighed  it  well  ?"  ardently  gazing  upon 
her. 

<<  I  have,  Sir/'  she  returned  in  a  falter- 
ing accent,  as  a  crimson  glow  spread  oveip 
her  former  colourless  cheeks. 

**  Tell  me  then,"  he  interrupted  with 
emotion,  <<  and  tell  me  without  hesitation^  ^ 
am  I  henceforth  to  consider  you  ^  the 
wife  of  my  bosom,  or.the  daughter,  of  my 
adoption  ?*' 

"  As  your  wife,'*  she  replied  in  a  dbeer^ 
ful  voice,  <*  my  dear,  respected  guardian; 
if,  indeed,  you  think  me  worthy  of  being 
exalted  to  so  high  an  honour/' 

**  Think  you  deserving  !*'  repeated  Mfw ' 
Templeton  warmly.  "  By  my  soul  I  do  5 
and  to  constitute  your  happiness,  Re- 
becca, shall  be  the  study  of  my  life.  We 
will  smile  ^t  the  jeers  of  the  meddling 
world;  for  you  will  be  called  a  young 
fool  for  marrying  a  man  old  enough,  it 
will  be  said,  to  be  your  father,  with 
60  much  youth  and  beauty.  But  we  do 
no  injury  to  that  world,  which  can  nei^ 
ther  exalt  nor  depress  us.      If  content 
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with  the  lot  in  which  fortune  has  cast  u% 
spreads  sunshine  over  our  days,  even  let 
the  world  scorn  us  as  it  may,  we  will 
defy  its  malice.  Curiosity,  probably,  will 
lead  the  idle  multitude  to  Fairlawn-hall. 
Let  them  come  —  we  will  select  society 
for  ourselves.  The  good  and  sensibly 
will  appreciate  3rour  excellence ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  there  are  so  many  jack-a*dandie8 
of  men,  and  butterflies  in  the  shape  of 
women,  they  are  only  fit  company,  for  one 
another «~  we  will  have  none  of  them.'' 

Rebecca  listened  with  smiles  of  com^ 
placency  to  Mr.  Templeton,  who  coptj- 
nued  :  "  1  am  sorry  your  pretty,  good- 
humoured  companion,  Juliet  ChesterviUe, 
is  not  at  home  to  keep  you  company ;  I 
will  send  a  message  without  delay  for  her 
mother,  an4  request  her  to  bring  Chaiv 
lotte.  It  is  true  she  is  rather  a  mad-cap, 
but  she  is  a  good-natured  girl  in  the 
main.  The  society  of  a  female  compa- 
nion, I  know,  at  present,  will  be  agree- 
able ;    and  we  shall  want  many  little 
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consultations,  not  myself  understanding 
any  thing  about  women's  gear." 

*'  You  are  ever,  dearest  Sir,"  she  re- 
turned, "considerate  and  kind,  in  think- 
ing what  may  best  promote  the  happiness 
of  your  greatly-favoured  and  grateful 
Rebecca." 

Mr.  Templeton  sat  down  and  penned 
the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Chesterville. 

"  My  dear  sister-in-law — 'You  know 
what  a  tender  affection  I  had  for  my  late 
wife  ;  also  how  grievously  I  felt  her  loss. 
It  may,  therefore,  naturally  prove  to  you 
a  matter  of  surprise,  knowing  how  I  have 
mourned  during  my  widowhood,  to  hear, 
from  that  very  cause,  1  am  going  once 
more  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state.  Per- 
haps too,  you,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
may  jeer  when  you  learn  that  it  is  the 
pretty  Rebecca  I  intend  making  my  wife. 
The  young  thing  wants  a  protector  that 
not  only  will  guard  her  from  harm,  but 
the  malice  of  the  evil  tongues  that  roam 
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abroad^  and  too  frequently  have  no  mercy 
on  the  poor  and  friendless;  for  which 
cau8e»  together  with  her  innocent,  win- 
ning  ways,  she  shall  not  want  that  tender 
guardianship  which  a  husband  alone  can 
bestow.     Rebecca  freely  consents  to  be 
mine.     She  is  formed  for  domestic  life, 
for  she  is  a  good,  sensible  young  woman. 
Her  head  is  not  turned  with  vanity  and 
self-conceit;  and,  though  she  is  rather 
too  bookish,  yet  she  has  too  much  dis- 
cretion to  teaze  me  with  her  learning. 
i       **  Come,  then,  dear  Kate,  and  partake 
[    in  the  happiness  of  the  old  dotard,  as 
some  may  call  me.     Bring  the  merry 
Charlotte  along  with  you ;  she  will  make 
a  pretty  bridesmaid  to  the  bashful  Re- 
becca. 

"  I  send  my  post-chariot  for  you ; 
therefore  do  not  refuse  returning  in  it  to 
your  affectionate  brother-in-law, 

"  Frederick  Templeton. 


"  Fairlaton-hally  May  16." 


VOL.  I. 
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Mrs.  Chesterville  was  startled  when 
gbe  first  perused  Mr.  Templeton's  singu- 
lar epistle ;  as  it  struck  her  at  the  mo- 
nient  he  certainly  was  in  his  dotage,  (un- 
equal alliances  were  then  quite  uncom- 
mon,) but,  on  giving  his  letter  a  second 
reading,  his  intended  union  appeared  in 
a  more  favourable  view ;  and  she  saw 
something  so  benevolent,  disinterested, 
and  liberal  in  his  conduct,  she  entered 
with  alacrity  into  Mr.  Templeton's  plans, 
and  bid  her  daughter  Charlotte  prepare 
to  accompany  her  to  Fairlawn-hall  with- 
out delay. 

When  Mrs.  Chesterville  alighted  at 
the  portico,  Mr.  Templeton  was  in  wait- 
ing to  receive  her.  Eagerly  taking  her 
hand,  as  he  saluted  her,  he  exclaimed 
warmly,  '*  Thank  you,  my  dear  sister-in- 
law,  for  coming  so  quickly,  and  so  cheer- 
fully  ;  I  tl)ank  you  the  more,  because  you 
have  not  thrown  cold  water  on  my  inten- 
tions respecting  th  e  pretty  Rebecca.  But 
not  a  word  to  her  at  present,  it  will  only 
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abash  her  till  I  have  prepared  her  for 
your  and  Charlotte's  arrival.  I  have  left 
her  to  herself,  till  you  give  her  confi- 
dence and  support ;  aye,  and  you  must 
support  me  likewise,  sister  Kate,  for 
jm  know  what  a  babbling  world  it  is ; 
and  I  would  not  harm  the  sweet  innocent 
Rebecca,  even  in  the  world's  opinion,  for 
all  the  wealth  I  possess." 

"  I  believe  you,  from  my  heart,"  Mrs. 
Chesterville  replied,  with  a  voice  of  en- 
couragement ;  "  command  my  services, 
Mr.  Templeton  ;  I  came  here  purposely 
to  do  all  you  wish."  *<  Well,  well,"  he 
replied,  "  you  are  a  worthy  creature,  I 
always  thought  you  such  ;  and  my  little 
mad-cap  here  (patting  kindly  Charlotte's 
cheek)  shall  not  repent  coming  to  Fair- 
lawn-hall  with  her  mamma;  you  shall 
hjive  a  merry  time  of  it,  my  dear,  and 
Rebecca  will  be  so  happy  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Templeton  now  formally  handed 
Mrs.  Chesterville  into  the  great  par- 
lour,  and  went  himself  in  search  ol*  Re- 
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becca.  "  Come,  my  pretty  Rebecca," 
exclaimed  the  delighted  Mr.  Templeton, 
taking  her  hand,  "  and  let  me  conduct 
you  to  our  kind  friends  below.  Mrs. 
Chesterville  and  Charlotte  are  arrived  to 
witness  our  happiness.  I  have  told  my 
sister-in-law  the  happy  man  you  are  going 
to  make  me  iu  my  old  age,  and  she  par- 
ticipates in  my  felicity." 

Rebecca  was  covered  with  blushes,  as 
she  timidly  cast  a  look  of  tenderness  on 
Mr.  Templeton,  and  suffered  him  to  lead 
her  to  their  friends. 

She  trembled  and  was  confused  when 
presented  to  Mrs.  Chesterville  ;  but  her 
countenance  was  illuminated  with  plea-; 
sure  when  her  guardian  said,  "  Sister- 
Kate,  you  must  love  my  future  wife  for  , 
my  sake,  for  I  feel  that  Rebecca  is  form- 
ed to  make  me  happy.  You  are  no 
stranger  to  the  excellence  of  this  young  ( 
creature,  ibr  it  is  you,  Mrs.  Chester- 
ville, who  have  made  her  what  she  is,  by 
your  precept  and  example.' 
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"  Dear  Rebecca,"  cried  Mrs.  Ches* 
terville,  tenderly  embracing  her,  "  if  you 
are  not  happy  it  must  be  your  own  fault. 
You  possess  every  thing  in  the  fair  pros- 
pect before  you  to  make  you  so.  God 
bless  and  preserve  you  both,"  she  added, 
taking  a  hand  of  each,  and  uniting  them. 

<<  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  making 
speeches,"  interrupted  Mr.  Templeton, 
•^  therefore  cannot  say  half  I  feel  or 
wish ;  but  this  I  am  certain,  if  kindness 
and  wealth  can  procure  happiness,  it  is 
Rebecca's  for  ever !" 

Charlotte  Chesterville,  who  stood  in 
silent  wonder,  contemplating  a  scene 
which  at  first  she  did  not  comprehend, 
now  hastily  exclaimed,  patting  Rebecca, 
"  O  now  I  guess  what  all  this  means ;" 
and  looking  archly  in  her  face,  "  You 
are  going,  Rebecca,  to  be  married,  and  I 
hope  I  am  sent  for  to  be  bridesmaid; 
not  that  I  should  have  had  that  honour, 
I  suppose,  had  my  elder  sister  been  at 
home;    so   1  shall  even  dance  at  your 
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wedding,  and  twine  some  white  roses  in 
those  fair  silken  tresses.'* 

"  And  will  you,  dear  saucy  Char- 
lotte/' interrupted  Rebecca,  suffused 
with  blushes,  "  be  my  bridesmaid  ?** 

'<  To  be  sure  I  will ;  I  hope  the  wed- 
ding is  to  be  soon,"  she  whispered,  ^*  fix 
delays  are  dangerous ;  for,  with  a  man 
of  Mr.  Templeton's  age,  when  the  re- 
port gets  wing,  we  shall  have  all  the 
young  fellows  within  a  hundred  nulei 
hanging  and  drowning  themselves  in 
very  spite,  that  your  guardian  has  booie 
off  in  triumph  so  lovely  a  prize.*' 

Mr.  Templeton  and  Mrs.  Chester- 
vilie  left  the  young  people  together,  when 
the  lively  Charlotte  proceeded  giddily-: 
<<  I  should  like,  if  old  Time  could  clq>  tA 
least  twenty  years  from  Mr.  Temple 
ton's  age.  Let  me  see,  he  would  then 
be,  I  should  guess,  about  five  and  twen- 
ty,  and  you  not  eighteen.  Scatter  a  fen 
auburn  locks,  instead  of  that  huge  wig 
over  his    forehead;   take  those  odiom 
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spectacles  from  his  nose,  and,  in  shorty 
quite  metamorphose  him.'' 

"  Fie,  fie,  Charlotte,"  interrupted  Re- 
becca,  somewhat  hurt,  and  vainly  try- 
ing to  smile,  **  you  always  allow  your 
vivacity  to  run  away  with  your  natural 
good  sense ;  but  I  forgive  you,  assured 
you  would  not,  intentionally,  give  me 
pain/' 

"You  know  I  must  have  my  joke,** 
repKedCharlotte,  very  seriously,  "though 
Imeant  not  at  the  expence  of  my  friend.  I 
know  Mr.  Templetonis  a  worthy  soul,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  will  make  you  happy." 

The  thoughtless  Charlotte  then  flew  to 
the  harpsichord,  and,  in  a  sportive  man- 
ner, sung  from  Dryden's  ode  — 

"  Happy,  happy,  happy  pair, 

](irone  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

Mrs.  Chesterville  returned  to  the 
parlour,  and  just  caught  the  last  words 
of  the  air.     **  Charlotte  is  incorrigible," 
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she  said  gravely.  "  Nothing  will  cure 
her  except  you  deny  her  the  pleasure  of 
being  your  bridesmaid,  if  she  is  not  on 
her  good  behaviour/* 

<<  Pray,  dear  mamma,''  she  exclaimed 
gaily,  *♦  does  not  the  very  name  of  a 
wedding  turn  the  heads  of  half  the  yoiu^ 
misses  under  twenty.  Rebecca  knows 
that  I  mean  no  harm ;  and,  in  all  sober 
dulness,  I  will  put  on  a  grave  look,  if  you 
desire  it,  or  be  as  prim  and  formal  as 
the  most  starched  old  maid  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.** 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
a  summons  to  dinner ;  and  the  aftemooQ 
was  devoted  to  business. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

It  was  arranged  for  Charlotte  to  remain 
at  Fairlawn-hall,  while  Mr.  Templeton 
accompanied  Mrs.  Chestervilie  into  Li* 
verpool  to  make  purchases,  and  see  her 
husband,  in  regard  to  the  necessary 
settlements* 

Charlotte  had  just  attained  her  fif- 
teenth year.  She  was  a  tall,  handsome 
girl,  with  a  clear  brown  complexion,  and 
a  profusion  of  raven  hair,  falling  in  na- 
tural ringlets  over  her  open  brow  and 
finely  turned  neck.  Her  large  black 
eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence,  and  had 
an  arch  expression  of  playfulness,  the 
heralds  of  a  lively  temper,  and  a  mind  to 
which  care  was  a  stranger.  Her  vermil* 
lion  lips  and  ivory  teeth  gave  a  lustrous 
expression  to  her  face,  which,  without 
being   strictly  beautiful,  was  extreipely 
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captivating.     She  still  wore  the  simple 
dress  of  a  girl,  and  was  as  great  a  rompt 

Her  buoyant  spirits  and  lively  saUieSi 
now  restrained  to  good  manners  on  the 
present  occasion,  amused  the  naturally 
pensive  Rebecca,  who  at  times  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  abstraction.  The  step  she 
was  going  to  take  was  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  though  she  had  no  one 
either  to  consult  or  guide  her,  and  hi^ 
therto  too  young  to  have  formed  any  it* 
taichments,  yet  might  not  a  time  anjve 
when  a  more  youthful  lover  would  have. 
gained  her  affections,  and  formed  an 
union  more  suitable  in  years,  and  where 
not  merely  a  sentiment  of  gratitude 
would  have  bound  them  to  each  other^ 

Yet  to  refuse  Mr.  Templetojn's  geoe^ 
rous  proposals,  to  disappoint  his  wishefl» 
was  altogether  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 
But  she  involuntarily  shrunk  from  the 
dread  of  that  ridicule  to  which  so  uiH 
equal  an  alliance  would  inevitably  expose 
her ;  had  not  the  lively  Charlotte  Che^, 
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terville  already  seen  it  in  such  an  absurd' 
point  of  view,  as  not  to  have  escaped 
her  derision. 

It  was  now,  however,  too  late,  had  she 
even  been  so  inclined  to  withdraw  her 
consent ;  but  she  painfully  felt  that  it 
was  alone  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
respect  that  bound  her  to  Mr.  Temple- 
ton.  Once,  however,  having  promised 
to  become  his  wife,  she  resolved  to  en^ 
deavour  to  fulfil  those  sacred  and  tender 
duties,  with  that  watchful  care  for  his 
happiness  which  he  so  much  deserved 
and  required  from  her. 

The  lively  Charlotte  was  not  ^ven  to 
much  reflection.  Like  many  young  peo- 
ple, she  acted  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  therefore  perpetually  erred. 
Warm-hearted,  good  humoured,  and  hu- 
mane, she  soon  became  aware  that  she 
had  hurt  the  sensitive  Rebecca  by  her 
heedlessness,  and  tried  to  make  up  for 
it  by  a  succession  of  grateful  attentions, 
which  so  entirely  won  her  esteem,  that 
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the  absence  of  her  friend  Juliet  was  the 
less  regretted. 

Mrs.  Chesterville,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  week,  returned  to  Fairlawn-hall, 
laden,  not  with  finery,  but  a  large  assort- 
ment of  the  most  elegant  and  well-chosen 
female  attire. 

Mr.  Terapleton  the  same  evening 
opened  a  casket,  and  taking  thence  a  va- 
luable pearl  necklace,  with  strings  of  the 
same,  to  decorate  her  hair,  and  a  pair  of 
bracelets,  to  one  of  which  was  attached 
his  portrait,  presented  them  to  Rebecca. 
"  These  simple  ornaments,  sweet 
one,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  consider  more 
befitting  your  youthful  years,  and  the 
loveliness  of  your  mind  and  person,  than 
all  the  glittering  gewgaws  with  which 
females  are  generally  too  fond  of  be- 
dizening themselves.  These  pearls  are 
an  emblem  of  your  spotless  selli  and 
though  the  old  weather-beaten  face  af- 
fixed to  the  bracelet  is  no  ornament  to  an 
arm  so  fair,  yet,  in  after  years,  Rebecca, 
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when  you  may  look  upon  it,  then,  per- 
haps,  it  will  call  to  mind  the  plain  honest 
man  who  ever  had  your  welfare  and  hap- 
piness nearest  his  heart.*' 

Rebecca  was  quite  subdued.  Her  tears 
fell  fast  on  the  hand  stretched  out  to- 
wards her,  which  she  silently  pressed  to 
her  lips,  for  utterance  was  at  the  moment 
denied. 

Charlotte  Chesterville  was.  penetrated 
by  the  tender  scene ;  but  wishing  to  rally 
back  Rebecca's  spirits,  she  exclaimed, 
gaily,  '*  Have  you  not  got,  dear  Sir, 
some  pretty  wedding  gift  for  the  fair 
bridesmaid?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  my  pretty  Char- 
lotte,"   he  replied,     significantly,    and 
drew  from  a  case  a  locket  containing 
Rebecca's    fair    hair,    set    round  with 
pearls,  and  clasped  it  round  her  neck. 

**  This  is  kind,  indeed,"  answered 
Charlotte,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  de- 
light. "  Dearest  Rebecca,  I  shall  hence- 
forth always  wear  you  as    a   precious 
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bosom  friend.'*  She  pressed  the  locket 
to  her  lips,  and  gracefully  acknowledged 
Mr.  Templeton's  generous  gift. 

The  following  week  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place,  at  an  early  hour,  by 
special  licence,  in  the  adjacent  village 
church.  Mr.  Templeton  did  not  meae 
it  to  be  private ;  he  wished  to  give  it 
publicity,  by  keeping  open  house  for 
three  days  to  those  guests  who  were  in- 
clined to  witness  his  felicity ;  nor  was  any 
expense  to  be  spared  for  sumptuous  en* 
tertainment. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Arnold,  who 
was  requested  to  select  Rebecca's  library 
by  Mr.  Templeton,  agreed  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  He  was  a  man  highly  re* 
spected  in  Liverpool,  where  he  held  a 
considerable  living. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

The  dav  for  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage  at  length  arrived. 

At  an  early  hour  all  the  house  were 
up  and  in  commotion.  Servants  running 
with  preparations  in  all  directions. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  lovely. 
Every  flower  glittering  with  dew  and 
sunshine ;  mynads  of  birds,  already  with 
their  matin  songs,  were  echoing  in 
the  joyous  day ;  garlands  of  roses,  en- 
twined  with  lilies,  were  hung  round  the 
hall,  and  marble  vases,  filled  with  the 
finest  exotics,  stood  on  the  mantel-piece, 
emitting  the  most  delicious  perfume. 
The  old  harper  had  come  over  from 
Wales,  and  he  struck  up  a  lively  tune, 
which  made  the  old  walls  reverberate 
with  its  melody.     The  ancient   house- 
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keeper  was  drest  in  her  yellow  damask, 
and  the  grey-haired  butler  in  his  dark 
blue  suit,  laced  with  gold,  and  a  large 
bouquet  of  the  choicest  flowers  placed  in 
his  button-hole.  Smiling  happiness  was 
spread  over  every  face. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gladsome  scene, 
(the  bridal  party  all  assembled,  the  bride 
all  loveliness,  decked  in  her  robe  of  white 
satin,)  a  stranger  rushed  impetuously  into 
the  room,  and  with  a  wild,  haggard  ap- 
pearance, advanced  towards  Mr.  Temple- 
ton,  who  stood  in  silent  amazement.  It 
was  his  brother ! 

With  looks  of  proud  indignation  he 
surveyed  the  bridegroom,  nor  heeded 
any  of  the  company,  not  even  the  bride, 
who  had  fainted. 

"  The  report,  then,"  he  exclaimed 
with  vehemence,  '*  is  not  false.  I  come 
myself  to  learn  the  truth.  That  my  bro- 
ther Templeton  had  become  so  great  aD 
idiot  as  to  marry  a  girl  not  yet  seventeen, 
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a  childin  years,  of  low  degree,  pennyless 
as  low,  I  could  not  credit." 

"  I  come,*'  he  continued,  with  re- 
proachful displeasure,  **  for  the  honour 
of  our  ancient  house,  for  the  honour  of 
our  noble  name,  to  plead,  to  dissuade 
you  from  so  rash  a  step.  Affix  not,  I 
pray  you,  such  a  stigma  to  a  family  so 
highly  born.  I  have  travelled  far  and 
rapidly,  for  I  dreaded  being  too  late. 
For  your  reputation's  sake  I  have  even 
emerged  again  into  the  world  —  a  world 
I  had  forsworn  for  ever." 

*•  Retreat  from  it  again.  Sir  Ambrose," 
cried  Mr.  Templeton,  in  a  commanding 
and  indignant  voice;  **  your  presence 
here  is  neither  sought  nor  required; 
except,  indeed,"  he  added,  in  milder 
tone,  "  you  are  pleased  to  join  that  cere- 
mony which  so  soon  is  to  constitute  the 
future  happiness  of  my  life.  Act  as  a 
brother,  and  give  away  the  bride." 

Sir  Ambrose,  with  a  scornful  smile, 
darted  his  eyes  towards  the  spot  where 
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Rebecca,  pale  and  sinking  wilil  terror, 
was  just  recovering  from  the  swoon  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Templeton  tenderly  approached, 
"  Be  not  afraid,"  he  said,  with  soothing 
fondness.  "  Look  up,  my  precious  Re- 
becca." 

*'  Rebecca !  Rebecca !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Ambrose,  with  an  expression  of  horror, 
an  ashy  paleness  spreading  x)ver  his  face, 
as  he  fearfully  surveyed  her.  "Whence 
come  ye,  fair  vision  of  another  world  ?*' 
he  continued,  appalled.  "  It  cannot  be 
— it  is  some  terrible  delusion  of  my  optic 
sense.  But  if,  indeed,  ye  are  Rebecca 
Russell,  the  child  predicted  to  be  —  ndt 
your,  but  my  wife !  —  the  child  who  — ** 
He  paused,  and  stood  with  such  a  ghastly, 
bewildered  look,  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
pany slunk  aside,  and  Rebecca,  uttering 
a  piercing  shriek,  again  sunk  senseless  on 
the  floor,  as  she  vainly  endeavoured  to 
grasp  Mr.  Templeton^s  hand. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Ambrose,  it  is   Rebecca 
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.•  • 

Russell  that  you  see/'  returned  Mr. 
Templeton,  as  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  him, 
with  such  a  penetrating  expression,  he 
shrunk  beneath  it.  **  See  in  her  the 
child  of  my  adoption,  and  now  see  in  her 
iny  future  wife.  What  I  would  further 
say,  it  is  best  should  meet  alone  your  pri- 
vate ear ;  nor  longer  now  detain  us." 

"  Mr.  Chesterville,"  continued  he, 
"  conduct  the  lovely  bride  to   her  car- 

ft 

riage." 

Mr.  Chesterville  was  going  to  lead  Re- 
becca forth,  when  Sir  Ambrose,  stepping 
between  them,  exclaimed  with  fierceness, 
"  It  may  not  be.  Proceed  no  further. 
By  that  Fate^  which  now  I  seek  not  to 
overrule,  Rebecca  Russell  is  mtf  destined 
wife.  The  stars  so  predicted  at  her  birth. 
I  cast  her  horoscope ;  and  in  all  various 
shapes  and  figures  that  I  formed,  still 
Rebecca  was  my  destined  wife.  As  such 
1  claim  her ;  nor  do  we  part  except  by 
death  alone.'* 

Mr.  Templeton  stood  aghast ;  while 
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all  the  gay  assembled  group  believed  a 
madman  had  broke  loose  upon  them,  and 
the  ladies  fled  the  room. 

Rebecca,  on  coming  to  herself,  cast 
her  eyes  timidly  aroimd,  and  sighing 
heavily,  hid  her  face  on  Mr.  Templeton's 
arm,  which  gave  her  support. 

"  Fear  not,  beloved  Rebecca,"  he 
cried ;  "  with  my  life  I  will  protect  you. 
You  are  mine,  by  every  promise  sacred 
aod  honourable.  My  brother  dare  not  — 
he  cannot  tear  you  from  me." 

Sir  Ambrose  stood  over  her  with  looks, 
of  interest  and  impatience. 

"  Do  you  not  recollect  me,  Rebecca?" 
he  said,  in  a  reproachful  tone  of  tender 
enquiry.  Do  you  not  remember  that  it 
was  I  who  many  a  day  in  your  early 
childhood,  fondled  you  on  my  knee  at 
Gloomore  Castle?" 

"  But,"  she  interrupted  quickly,  and 
with  a  bewildered  look,  as  she  ardently 
gazed  on  him,  "  if  I  remember  rightly, 
you  also  lefl  me  ;  and  to  the  compassion 
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of  poor  Michael  Barton  I  owe  my  present 
existence.  I  was  very  young,  and  can  only 
imperfectly  recall,  like  some  fond,  idle 
dream,  those  days  of  childish  prattle,  when 
somebody,  it  might  be  you,  loved  the  little 
Rebecca.  But  wherefore  come  you 
now?"  she  continued,  with  looks  of 
earnest  enquiry,  "my  destiny  is  fixed, 
unaltered,  nor  can  you  claim  me." 

"Then,'*  interrupted  Sir  Ambrose, 
impatiently,  "you  no  longer  love  mej 
and  all  those  infantine  caresses,  once  so 
fondly  lavished,  are  set  at  nought  ?" 

"I  see  you  now.  Sir  Ambrose,*'  she 
returned,  with  firmness,  "  as  the  brother 
of  my  destined  husband  ;  as  such,  I  fain 
respect,  esteem  you :  but  for  those  years 
gone  by,  of  which  you  speak,  which  live 
so  feebly  in  my  memory,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  cloud  of  mystery,  I 
have  yet  to  learn  from  whence  I  came, 
and  wherefore  I  became  the  child  of 
your  adoption.  I  require  you.  Sir  Am- 
brose, to  unfold  my  parentage  and  name.**  • 
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"It  is  unnecessary.  Riches,  titles, 
honours,  are  before  you.  Young,  beauti- 
ful, though  humbly  born,  you  will  adorn 
that  rank  the  Fates  predicted  for  you." 

"  Rebecca,"  interrupted  Mr.  Temple- 
ton,  *^your  father's  name  isRitsselly  sprung 
from  honest  and  industrious  parents;  my 
brother  took  you  from  your  humble 
parents,  and  by  him  you  were  adopted ; 
why  transferred  to  me,  cannot  be  revealed. 
But,"  he  proceeded,  impatiently,  ••  time 
wears  away,  and  this  delay,  this  interrup- 
tion is  most  unseasonable." 

"  Brother,"  added  Mr.  Templeton, 
"  you  shall  give  the  bride  away.  Prove 
the  father  you  professed  yourself^  and 
consider  her  as  indeed  your  daughter." 

"Not  t/our  bride,  brother  Frederic," 
he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  but 
fnine  —  no  marriage  rites  I  witness,  save 
mine  own.  I  forbid  the  ceremony  to 
pass,  and  at  your  peril  attempt  it."  • 

*  Just  as  the  time  arrived  for  celebrating  the 
nuptials,    the  Yorkshire  Knight    arrived  at   his 

18 
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"This  contest,  dear  Rebecca,"  said 
Mr.  Templeton,  "is  unfitted  for  your 
tender  spirits.  Retire  to  your  chamber, 
my  love,"  gently  leading  her  to  the  door ; 
"  whither  Charlotte  Chesterville  will  at- 
tend  you  for  the  present." 

Mrs.  Chesterville  remained,  and  Re- 
becca left  the  drawing-room. 

brother's  seat  in  Lancashire,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  this  maiden^  whom  the  stars  had 
portended  so  fatally,  as  he  thought,  to  be  his  wife» 
alive,  and  so  near  becoming  his  kinswoman.  The 
brothers  had  a  great  altercation,  and  the  Yorkshire 
Knight  succeeded  at  last  in  suspending  the  nuptials. 

Old  Tradition. 
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CHAR  XVII. 

Rebecca  was  now  convinced,  of  what 
she  had  long  conjectured,  that  Sir  Am- 
brose Templeton  was  the  unknown, 
mysterious  person  with  whom,  in  infancy, 
she  had  dwelt.  But  wherefore  the  au* 
thority  he  now  asserted,  she  could  not 
comprehend;  or  why  impede  her  nuptials 
with  his  brother,  since  Mr.  Templeton 
had  just  declared  her  parents  were  of 
lowly  state,  and  bore  the  name  of  Russell. 
Stern,  authoritative,  as  were  the  looks 
and  manner  of  Sir  Ambrose, Rebecca,  not^ 
withstanding,  felt  a  sentiment  of  recollect- 
ed tenderness  revive  in  her  bosom,  on  the 
recognition  that  he  was  indeed  the  ideal 
person  whom  her  fancy  had  created  as 
the  person  who  formerly  had  cherished 
her  with  parental  fondness.     Whence  the 
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caosd  why  8^  sudd^y  he  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  her,  iihe  knew  nor  guessed 
not;  her  gratefiil  heart  now  throbbed 
wkh  something  like  esteem  for  the  only 
pi^^it  and  bene&ctor  she  in  infancy  had 
known* 

TJier^  is  a  feeling  of  early  associations 
so  closely  tinked  wi&  our  existence,  that 
howeMr  pleasing  the  ties  formed  in  riper 
y^tetfs^  tile  heart  insenmbly  recurs  to  that 
yimth£4kl  period  whidh  cannot  be  blotted 
from  the  memory,  and  new  awakened  to- 
wards Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  a  some«» 
thing  bordering  on  regard.  She  viewed 
him  not  as  the  sage  magician,  not  as  the 
dieMlver  of  an  union,  in  which  her  afl^- 
tions  took  no  warmer  share  than  grati- 
tude smd  esteem  had  prompted,  but  as  the 
eks^ect  on  whom  alone  her  infantine  af- 
fection had  been  lavished^  and  who  had 
bestowed  upon  her  every  kindness  and 
indulgence  in  his  power. 

While  these  reflections  were  passing  in 
Rebecca's  mind,  a  high  dispatatioB  took 

VOL.  u  H 
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place  between  the  brothers.  Each  claimed 
a  right  and  authority  over  Rebecca;  Sir 
Ambrose  convinced  that  nothing  less, 
than  a  miracle  could  have  thrown  ber 
under  his  brother's  cognizance  ;  and  that 
some  over-ruling  planet  that  preceded  hea:. 
future  destiny,  had  preserved  her  life. 
Anxiously  he  sought  to  learn  through 
what,  means  she  had  been  consigned  to. 
Mr.  Templeton's  care ;  but  on  that  subject 
his  brother  maintained  a  determined 
silence :  he  would  not  betray  the  confi- 
dence Valerno  had  reposed  in  him,  nor 
the  precious  charge  which  he  had  com*. 
mitted  to  him. 

.  Sir  Ambrose,  who  firmly  believed  thiU; 
every  event  in  life  was  guided  by  a  des- 
tiny it  was  impossible  to  avert,  now  as 
ardently  sought  to  obtain  the  lovely  Re- 
becca as  before  he  had  endeavoured  ta. 
defeat  the  prediction  foretold  in  the.' 
horoscope.  :  i 

As  neither  of  the  brothers  could  be 
induced,  by  any  strength  of  argument,  to 
resign  what  they  each  considered,  their 
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just  pretension  to  Rebecca,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Chesterville,  the  point 
should  be  referred  to  herself,  and  learn 
her  real  sentiments  towards  each. 

The  point  being  so  arranged,  Mrs. 
Chesterville  was  sent  to  request  Re- 
becca's presence  below,  for  Mr.  Temple- 
ton  would  hear  from  her  lips  alone  a 
suspension  of  that  ceremony,  which,  in 
less  than  an  hour,  would  have  made  her 
his  for  ever,  and  now  deferred  by  so  ex- 
traordinary a  circumstance  as  the  present. 

Rebecca ,  pale,  trembling,  and  sinking 
with  the  various  emotions  which  over 
whelmed  her,  was  led  into  the  drawing- 
room  (so  recently  presenting  so  difierent 
a  scene)  by  Mrs.  Chesterville. 

Each  brother  eagerly  advanced  at  once 
to  address  her,  but  Sir  Ambrose,  with 
conscious  and  proud  superiority,  waving 
his  hand  vehemently,  exclaimed,  **  By 
your  leave,  Mr.  Templeton,  I  claim  a 
prior  right  to  put  a  few  questions  to  Re- 
becca.    First,  by  birth ;    secondly,  be- 
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cause  she  was  the  child  of  my  adoptien 
before  she  was  known  to  you." 

Mn  Templeton  bit  his  lips,  looked 
very  uneasy,  and,*  with  hasty  steps,  paced 
the  room. 

^^  Rebecca,"^  Sir  Ambrose  said,  m.  a 
voice  of  suppressed  agitation,  and  tbung 
his  eagle  eyes  upon  her,  <<  I  ask  yoa 
once  more,  if  all  the  tenderness  which  i 
bestowed  on  your  infant  years  is  forgot- 
ten? 1  ask  likewise  to  know,  if  it  is 
from  sentiments  of  pure  disinterested 
affection  you  would  have  suffered  toy 
brother  to  lead  you  to  the  altar  ?'' 

"At  the  period.  Sir  AmbrosGt**  P^ 
plied  Rebecca,  with  dignity  and  courage* 
<^  I  became  separated  from  you,  I  was  too 
young  to  possess  sense  how  properlj  to 
estimate  th4  kindness  you  were  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  me ;  your  tender  iodiil* 
gence  I  only  remember  as  an  imperfeet 
dream;  notsuch,Sir,"8heproceeded,lool^ 
ing  with  beaming  eyes  towards  Mr.  Tciai* 
pleton,  **  is  the  remembrance  of  th^  f»r 
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rental  care  your  respected  brother  has 
taken  of  me  since  that  early  period.  To 
him  I  owe  that  education  which  he  fond^ 
ly  considers  has  rendered  roe  not  un- 
worthy that  sphere  to  which  his  kind 
partiality  would  have  exalted  me. 

*^  I  am  bound,"  she  continued,  *^  to 
Mr.  Templeton  by  every  sentiment  of 
reiqpect  and  gratitude ;  to  have  rendered 
him  happy  would  have  proved  the  sole 
study  of  my  life.  But  I  feel,  unfortu- 
nately, that  now  I  have  no  right  to  dis- 
pose of  myself,  if,  indeed,  you  are  re- 
solved to  assert  that  authority  and  power 
ever  me  which,  I  suppose,  my  parents 
aBowed  when  consigned  to  your  pro- 
tection. 

<*  If  Sir,**  Rebecca  proceeded,  "  I  am, 
zs  yon  say,  of  lowly  birth,  poor,  but 
descended  from  honest  parents,  I  hum- 
bly request  that  I  now  may  be  permitted 
to  return  to  them  ;  I  am  persuaded  they 
will  rgoice  to  again  receive  their  long  ab- 
sent child. 

H  3 
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"  To  them  I  return  greatly  enricheil, 
for  I  am  given  the  means  of  contribut- 
ing to  their  future  support  and  comfort. 
If  I  am  blessed  with  brothers  and  sisters, 
what  new  joy  to  be  folded  in  their  arms  ?" 

Neither  of  the  brothers  would  listen 
to  Rebecca's  proposal ;  they  displayed 
the  utmost  impatience  whilst  she  spoke, 
Dor  would  they  relinquish  the  right  they 
considered  they  had  of  possession. 

Vain  was  every  argument  used  by 
Ilebecca,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester- 
ville,  to  combat  the  violent  emotions  of 
one  brother,  and  the  calm  determined 
firmness  of  the  other.  At  length  Mrs. 
Chesterville  wisely  proposed  that  Re- 
becca should  accompany  her  back  to 
Liverpool,  and  there  await  the  decision 
of  the  brothers  as  to  her  future  destiny. 

Rebecca,  sick  at  heart,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary events  of  the  day,  eagerly 
entreated  permission  to  go  with  Mrs. 
Chesterville,  which,  afler  much  debate, 
was  at  length  given,  as  the  wisest  alter- 
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native  for  the  present,  and  Rebecca  was 
su&red  to  leave  them,  to  take  off  her 
bridal  finery,  and  prepare  for  her  short 
journey. 

All  wedding  festivities  were  now  at  an 
end  at  Fairlawn-hall  for  that  day,  if  not 
for  ever.  The  invited  guests  all,  except 
Mr.  Chesterville,  were  quietly  suffer- 
ed to  depart;  music  no  longer  sounded 
iQ  the  hall;  the  peasantry  were  given 
refr^hments,  and  desired  to  go  home; 
and  nothing  but  an  aspect  of  the  most 
^oomy  melancholy  succeeded  to .  that 
joyous  air  which  prevailed  at  early  dawn. 

Rebecca,  more  dead  than  alive,  stept 
into  the  carriage  along  with  Mrs. 
Chesterville  and  Charlotte,  who  did  all 
in  their  power  to  comfort  her. 

Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  withdrew  to 
one  of  the  now  deserted  apartments. 
His  brother  left  him  to  himself,  and  was 
as  much  consoled  as  his  disappointment 
admitted  by  the  friendly  advice  and  socie- 
ty of  the  warm-hearted  Mr.  Chesterville. 

h4 
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CHAP.  XVUL 

When  Rebecca  was  left  to  herself,  witii 
leisure  for  reflection,  she  began  ix>  con- 
aider  the  contest  between  the  two  bio- 
thers  of  so  serious  a  nature,  she  was  now 
desirous  to  withdraw  her  promised  band, 
and  finally  give  up  Mr.  Templeton.  bt 
the  alliance  she  onlj  foresaw  misery  aad 
anxiety,  under  existing  circumstanon. 
It  was  now  her  earnest  wish  to  return  to 
her  parents.  Though  they  were  strangers 
to  her,  yet  her  heart  yearned  towards 
them,  and  she  suggested  her  wish 
to  Mrs.  Chesterville.  She»  howevery 
thought,  from  Rebecca's  refined  educa^ 
tion,  with  the  natural  elegance  of  her 
mind  and  manners,  that  a  step  by  no 
means  advisable;  neither  did  she  consider 
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it  would  be  pradent  for  her  in  future  to 
reside  at  Fairlawn-ball ;  she  therefore 
merely  and  kindly  said,  '<Be  assured, 
dear  Rebecca,  we  shall  not  tire  of  your 
company ;  therefore,  I  beg  you  will  con- 
sider our  house  your  future  home ;  for, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  the 
most  proper.  Hereafter,  it  may  be  more 
suitable  to  go  to  your  parents.  Just 
now  it  would  appear  not  merely  ind^ 
cate,  but  rebelling  against  the  wishes  of 
pomr  Mr«  Tetnpleton,  to  place  yourself 
beneath  any  roof  save  mine.'' 

The  more  Rebecca  pondered  on  the 
events  of  former  days,  the  more  firmly 
she  became  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
declining  the  honour  of  Mr.  Templeton's 
hand.  She  did  not  communicate  her 
intention  to  Mrs.  Chesterville,  afraid 
Ae  would  plead  in  his  behalf;  but  having 
requested  to  be  left  alone,  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  letter,  as  soon  as 
she  acquired  sufficient  composure. 
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"  To  Frederic  Templeton,  Ea^ 

*'  Liverpool,  May  S,  1 
"  My  Dear,  Respected  Guardian.  — 
As  such,  allow  your  highly  favoured  Re- 
becca still  to  address  you  ;  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  all  the  generous  benefits 
conferred  upon  me  ;  to  add  that  you, 
Sir,  will  always  possess  that  respectful 
and  duteous  affection,  it  would  have  been 
the  study  of  my  future  life  to  have  shown, 
had  I  been  exalted  to  the  title  of  your 
wife  —  a  title  which  you  did  not  consider 
nie  unworthy  to  have  claimed. 

"  I  humbly  and  earnestly  entreat,  Sir, 
I  may  not  be  the  unhappy  cause  of 
serious  contention  between  two  brothers, 
for  each  of  whom  I  entertain  sincere 
veneration  —  nor,  wilfully,  would  I 
give  you  a  moment's  pain  ;  but  suffer  me 
to  be  released  from  those  vows  which  so 
nearly  had  been  ratified  at  the  altar; 
for,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  acquiesce  in  the 
honour  you  intended,  in  making  me  your 
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ymfe.  Rather  let  me  return  to  the  lowly 
sphere  in  which  1  was  born.  I  consider 
it  no  disgrace  to  belong  to  poor  but 
honest  parents ;  I  am  their  offspring,  and 
as  such,  my  heart  yearns  towards  them. 

**  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  is  not  igno- 
rant from  whence  he  took  me ;  to  him, 
then,  I  respectfully  refer,  and  require  of 
faim  to  restore  me  to  my  parents. 

^  Forgive,  my  dear  guardian,  the  bold* 
ness  of  your  ward,  in  thus  presuming  to 
address  you.  Waiting  with  impatience 
the  indulgence  of  your  answer,  I  remain, 
fiQOSt  honoured  Sir, 

**  Your  ever  gratefful,  humble  servant, 

**  Rebecca.** 

Rebecca's  mind  was  relieved  dfter  dis- 
patching her  letter,  which  was  speedily 
answered  by  the  arrival  of  the  brothers  at 
Liverpool,  who,  on  being  announced, 
immediately  demanded  an  interview. 

Mrs.  Chesterville  was  not  surprised, 
and  by  no  means  pleased,  when  she  saw 
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them  each  in  a  state  of  high  agitatioa; 
she  was,  however,  inexpressibly  grieved, 
when  Mr.  Templeton,  on  talting  her 
aside,  showed  her  the  contents  of  Rebec- 
ca's letter  ;  as  well  as  offended,  that  she 
had  not  been  consulted  on  the  occasion. 

Rebecca  entered,  pale  and  dejected, 
her  eyea  heavy  for  want  of  sleep*  and 
her  whole  appearance  languid. 

'•  So  far  I  am  satisfied,  Rebecca,"  cried 
thefcnight,  with  a  proud  look  of  triumph, 
"that  you  have  given  up,  I  understand, 
all  idea  of  marrying  ray  brother.  But 
not  so  easily  do  I  relinquish  you. 

"  You  are  not  ignorant,"  he  continued, 
"  that  I  am  a  predestinarian,,  and  cannot 
over-rule  our  appointed  destiny.  It  is 
unnecessary  now  to  relate  my  fruitless 
attempts  to  circumvent  the  fate  your 
stars  predicted  —  our Jates,  our  destinies 
are  one.  They  are  so  closely  linked 
together,  it  is  impossible  to  avert  them. 

"Disappointed,"  he  continued,  "in 
ray  early  prospects,  blighted  in  my  hap- 
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pibeflB^  daoaived  iR^here  most  I  truflted, 
in  a  UiaX  momcit  I  made  a  rash  and 
solemn  vow  of  celibacj.  But  it  is  not 
&r  matt  to  determine  for  himsoLf  wbat  he 
wills.  We  must  steer  that  course  ap- 
pointed fitun  the  hour  of'  our  birth,  to 
that  which  dooms  us  to  oUivioo»  and 
wlneh  no  human  power  can  controfcrt. 
I  therefore,  Rebecca/'  he  added,  with  a 
detemmied  Brmness,  ^*  chdm  you  as  ^ 
wife  our  fates  have  pointed  out.  To 
controul  the  one,  cur  over«-ruid  the  othtf , 
is,  I  am  BOW  convinced,  utterly  im- 
possible.'' 

<<  Your  ai'gumentSy''  interrupted  Re- 
becca, *'  are  as  futile  as  your  opinioos  ajne 
impious  and  erroneous  -««-  you  build  them 
on  a  shallow  foundation.  Without  reli- 
gion or  truth  for  your  support,.  yo««r 
ilays  are  cloucted  by  error.  No  snmfatAe 
of  hope  gladdens  your  prospect ;.  you 
seem  to  consider  yourself  only  a  machine, 
which,  acting  upon  certain  springs^  tunis 
alone  to  one  point.     You  look  not  upon 
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yourself  as  a  free  agent.  Influenced  to 
good,  if  under  the  Divine  protection  j 
and  actuated  to  all  that  is  vicious,  if 
unhappily,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Evil  one." 

*'  Well  done,  my  little  damsel,"  ex- 
claimed Mr,  Templeton,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  delight,  having  listened  to 
Rebecca  in  silent  admiration.  "  A 
second  Daniel,  as  Gratiano  says,  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  ;  a  second  Daniel. 
Proceed,  for  there  is  sense  and  truth  iu 
your  wisdom.  I  shall  henceforth  have  a 
better  opinion  of  the  learning  of  women, 
finding  they  can  argue  so  ably  when  put 
to  the  test." 

♦'Women's  words,"  cried  Sir  Ambrose, 
with  scornful  impatience,  "  I  set  at 
nought.  This  is  mere  folly  and  trifling. 
Answer  this  question,  Rebecca,"  he  pro- 
ceeded,  looking  with  earnest  enquiry, 
**  and  do  not  deceive  me.  Wear  yon 
not  a  certain  charm,  which  I  placed  on 
your  person  in  infant  years  ?    You  surely 
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must ;  for  it  has  guarded  you  from  danger 
by  sea  and  land ;  and,  whilst  you  wear  it, 
no  harm  can  touch  you/' 

"That  I  have  worn  it.  Sir,**  she  re- 
plied, "and  still  do  wear  the  amulet,  is 
most  true.  Think  not  it  is  from  any 
faith  I  put  in  it,  but  simply  from  the 
hope  that  it  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
<rf*  my  name  and  family;  for  I  observed 
on  the  ring  to  which  the  chain  is  fasten- 
ed, are  cut  the  initials  of  some  of  those 
who  are,  perhaps,  my  kindred.  But 
since,'*  she  proceeded,  with  firmness  and 
indignation,  "  it  is  a  magic  charm,  thus 
I  tear  it  from  my  bosom,  and  thus  with 
this  protest  I  throw  it  from  me. 

"  When  this  magic  ring  (taking  off  the 
amulet)  is  found  by  mCf  then  and  onh/ 
tkerif  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  shall  claim 
my  hand,  and  lead  me  to  the  altar.'* 

"  Oh  ye  flowing  river,**  she  added, 
with  serious  fervour,  "  bear  this  impious 
ring  into  the  deep  recesses  of  your 
mighty  waters.  To  your  fathomless  deep 
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I  consign  this  amulet ;  and  may  I  never 
see  ye  more." 

She  threw  the  ring,  the  chain,  amulet 
into  the  river  Mersey,  which  flowed  at 
the  foot  of  the  lawn  which  bounded  Mr. 
Chesterville's  pleasure-grounds. 

"  But  remember,  Rebecca,"  said  Sir' 
Ambrose  Templeton,  snatching  her  arm, 
"  that  if  this  ring,  (for  'tis  a  magic  one,) 
ever  meets  your  eye,  that  you  are  mine ; 
I  will  follow,  I  will  claim  you,  though  it 
were  to  the  world's  end." 

"  What  I  have  said,"  she  replied,  "  I 
mean  not  to  unsay.  If  this  magic  ring 
returns  to  my  possession,  you  may  claim 
me  for  your  wife.  I  shall  fulfil  my  pro- 
mise, but  not  till  then  ;  so  hear  me 
Heaven  !" 

"  So  be  it !"  cried  Sir  Ambrose,  with 
a  look  of  triumph.  "  For  mine  you  will 
be." 

After  this  extraordinary  prediction 
he  departed,  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
leaving  Rebecca  overwhelmed  with  terror 


L. 


and  dismay. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

I 

]VlR.Teinpleton  now  tenderly  approadied 
RdMBCca,  and  taking  her  passive  hamd, 
silently  and  fondly  gazed  on  her* 

**  Leave  me,  dearest  Sir,  I  entreat/' 
she  saidy  in  a  feeble  accent.  ^^  Think  no 
more  of  the  wretched  Rebecca.  Suffer 
me,  I  earnestly  beg,  to  be  restored  to  my 
parents.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  wheri^ 
tbey  dwell.  To  now  listen  to  your 
wishes  reelecting  me  is  in  vain.  No- 
thing but  misery,  I  am  convinced,  could 
ensue  from  so  unequal  an  alliance^  I 
perceive  it  now  in  a  proper  point  of  view, 
and  wonder  at  my  blindness  and  folly, 
for  which  I  am  justly  punished.  I  had 
no  right,  no  pretension  to  a^ire  to  the 
elevated  sphere  in  which  your  fond  par- 
tiality would  have  placed  me.  My  de- 
termination is  unalterably  fixed.    Even 
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did  I  assent  to  our  union,  your  brother, 
so  terrible  in  threats,  would  no  doubt 
endeavour  to  baffle  it ;  and,  though  he 
might  not  succeed,  his  dreadful  maledic- 
tion would  prove  fatal  to  the  happioess 
of  both. 

"  Return  then,  my  dear,  respected 
guardian,"  she  cried,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  "  who  so  long  have  shel- 
tered me  by  your  bounty  and  tenderness; 
and  if  the  knowledge,"  she  added,  quite 
subdued,  "  that  the  poor  Rebecca  is  not 
less  wretched  than  yourself  will  prove 
any  consolation,  take  with  you  that  assur- 
ance. May  Heaven  support  and  reward 
you  for  all  your  goodness ! 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  Sir,"  she  cried, 
as  she,  with  respectful  tenderness,  pressed 
his  hand  to  her  lips,  and  would  have  quit- 
ted him,  for  she  was  quite  overcome ;  but 
Mr.  Templeton  forcibly  detaining  her, 
said,  "  A  word  or  two  more,  Rebecca, 
before  we  part. 

"  If,"  Mr.  Teunpleton  continued,  in  a 
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tremulous  voice,  ^'youare  determined^  Re- 
becca, not  to  marry  me,  which  is  somewhat 
bud,  and  a  sore  trial,  considering  how 
soon  you  would  have  been  mine,  in  spite 
of  my  crazy  brother,  promise,  at  least, 
that  for  a  short  time  you  will  remain  with 
my  sister-in-law,  and  then  I  may  have 
the  comfort  of  sometimes  seeing  you,  my 
sweet  Rebecca.*' 

^*  I  will  promise,"  she  answered,  with 
a  faint  smile,  **  cheerfully  promise,  to 
remain  with  Mrs.  Chesterville,  if,  after  a 
•stated  time,  you  will  suffer  me  to  be  con- 
ducted to  my  parents.  How  unnatural 
must  they  think  their  child,  never  to 
have  seen  or  enquired  after  them  ?** 

'*  Good-hearted,  excellent  Rebecca  !'* 
interrupted  Mr.  Templeton,  wiping  a 
falling  tear  from  his  eyes*  "  But,'*  he 
continued,  *^  I  am,  I  assure  you,  quite 
ignorant  where  your  parents  live.  I  un- 
derstand your  father  is  an  honest,  indus- 
trious farmer,  of  the  name  of  Russell^  and 
rents  a  small  place  of  my  brother ;  but 
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however,  my  dear  love,  if  it  will  set  your 
heart  at  rest,  I  will  send  one  of  my  peo- 
ple all  the  way  to  Gloomore  Castle,  to 
iind  out  from  one  of  the  domestics  the 
name  of  the  place  where  Farmer  Russ^ 
lives." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
tlie  entrance  of  Mrs.  Chesteiville,  who 
had  intentionally  liept  away.  With  quick 
steps  she  now  advanced.  "  Sir  Ambrose," 
she  said,  "  is  just  departed,  apparently 
beside  himself.  He  vows  vengeance 
against  you,  Mr.  Templeton,  if  you  at- 
tempt marrying  Rebecca.  With  the  ut- 
most difficulty  Mr.  Chesterville  prevented 
him  from  carrying  Rebecca,  perforce, 
back  with  him  to  Gloomore  Castle.  He 
was  30  exasperated  with  Rebecca  for 
throwing  her  amulet  into  the  river  Mer- 
sey, he  was  only  to  be  pacified  by  the 
assurance  that  she  should  remain  for  the 

L        present  with  us.     He  then  departed,  uj* 

m       inghe  should  soon  return." 

I  Mrs.   Chesterville   prudently  advised 
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Mr.  Templeton  to  ga  back  immediately 
to  Fairlawn-hall,  kindly  offering  to  ac- 
company him  thither. 

He  declined  her  proposal ;  said,  in  his 
melancholy  state,  he  was  best  alone; 
and,  after  taking  a  tender  and  affecting 
leave  of  Rebecca,  with  a  heavy  heart 
stepped  into  his  carriage  for  his  desolate 
home. 

Rebecca's  frame  and  spirits  were  so 
much  shook  by  the  late  disastrous  events^ 
she  begged  leave  to  pass  her  hours  in  her 
chamber,  for  the  bustle  of  Mr.  Ches- 
terville's  house  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  experienced  comfort  and  conso- 
lation from  the  unexpected  return  of 
Juliet,  who  usually  lived  with  her  grand- 
mother, but  had  come  home  in  conse- 
qumice  of  having  heard  of  the  intended 
wedding,  for  a  few  days.  Naturally 
serious  and  thoughtful,  there  was  a  ten* 
demess  and  native  delicacy  in  her  cha- 
racter^ whii^h,  on  the  present  occasion, 
greatly  soothed  Rebecca's  afBiction.   Tq 
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Juliet  she  opened  her  heart,  without  re- 
straint ;  of  Charlotte's  raillery  she  was 
half  afraid,  though  her  warm  and  ge- 
nerous heart  had  displayed  much  sympa- 
thy on  the  termination  of  their  promised 
rejoicings. 

Mr.  Chesterville  was  the  complete 
man  of  business.  His  sole  thoughts  and 
time  being  occupied  in  his  mercantile 
concerns,  for  his  was  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  Liverpool ;  be  never  entered 
into  the  domestic  arrangements  of  his 
family,  which  were  all  left  to  his  wife. 
He  was  a  fond  husband,  an  indulgent 
father,  and  a  man  much  respected  for 
the  liberality,  yet  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  did  not  speculate  beyond 
his  means;  he  defrauded  no  man;  but 
he  did  acts  of  generosity  and  kindness 
from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  business, 
and  all  his  world  centered  in  the  count- 
ing-house. His  family  were  no  less 
flourishing  than  amiable.  The  young 
men  applied  to  business  with  diligence 
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and  attention ;  they  were  obliging  and 
polite  without  servility ;  and  Mr.  Ches- 
terville  was  considered  the  best  mer- 
cantile house  in  Liverpool  for  honesty, 
application,  and  prosperity.  His  daugh- 
ters were  modest,  unsophisticated  girls ; 
cheerful,  good-humoured,  with  manners 
at  once  easy  and  afiable.  They  had 
early  been  taught  to  consider  the  will  of 
their  parents  the  law  that  was  to  govern 
their  actions ;  and  accustomed  to  endure 
contradiction,  though  never  denied  rea- 
sonable indulgence,  they  looked  up  to 
their  parents  with  reverence  and  un- 
bounded affection.  They  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  young  women  of  the 
present  century,  for  they  neither  de- 
spised nor  scoffed  at  old  age.  They 
venerated  their  grandmother ;  and  Juliet, 
to  lighten  her  infirmities,  and  cheer  her 
declining  years,  almost  constantly  lived 
with  her.  They  could  laugh  and  enjoy 
a  lively  joke ;  but  they  were  quite  igno- 
rant of  that  species  of  ridicule  called 
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quizzing;  they  were  sprightly  witliout 
being  flippant;  good-natured  without 
being  silly.  Such  were  the  family  of  the 
Chestervilles,  with  whom,  for  the  pre- 
sent, Rebecca  took  up  her  abode. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Mrs.  Chesterville,  who  marked  with 
alarm  the  wildness  and  disappoint- 
ment pourtrayed  in  the  countenance  of 
Sir  Ambrose  Templetoii,  and  anticipat- 
ing farther  molestation  on  behalf  of  Re- 
becca, wisely  proposed  to  her  husband 
removing  from  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
present,  and  accompanying  her  to  the 
borders  of  one  of  the  most  secluded  of 
the  Lakes. 

All  was  arranged  for  the  journey,  and 
the  chaise  ordered  to  be  at  the  door 
early  in  the  morning,  when  an  hour  or 
two  or  before  the  time  appointed  for  set- 
ting out,  the  house  was  alarmed  by  the 
arrived  of  the  groom  from  Fairlawn-hall, 
who  had  ridden  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
express. 

He  brought  a  letter   for  Mrs.  Ches- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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terville  from  the  housekeeper,  inform- 
ing her  that  her  master  had  been  seized 
with  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  agitations  which 
he  had  experienced,  and  now  lay  dan* 
gerously  ill  from  the  violence  of  the 
a  ttack. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  after  perusing 
the  letter,  in  sending  for  the  most  sldl* 
ful  physician  in  Liverpool.  Mrs.  Ches- 
terville  stept  with  him  into  the  post- 
chaise  which  was  to  have  taken  her  and 
Rebecca  to  Furness,  after  imparting  to 
her  the  sad  intelligence. 

Rebecca  had  earnestly  entreated  leave 
to  accompany  Mrs.  Chesterville,  for  she 
loved  and  respected  Mr.  Templeton 
with  the  affection  of  a  daughter.  Mrs- 
Chesterville  resisted  her  entreaty,  sensi- 
ble her  presence  would  only  agitate 
the  patient,  and  render  Rebecca  doubly 
unhappy. 

Dr.  R found   Mr.  Templeton  in 

the  last  agonies  of  death ;  no  human  aid 
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could  save  him ;  but  he  was  sensible,  and 
knew  Mrs.  Chesterville. 

"  This,  my  dear  sister-in-law,"  he 
said,  grasping  her  hand,  ^^  is  a  melan- 
choly ending  of  my  intended  happiness 
with  poor  dear  Rebecca ;  but  God's  will 
be  done.  I  have,"  he  added,  faintly, 
at  broken  intervals,  ^^  taken  care  of  Re- 
becca's interests.  Mr.  Chesterville  will 
see  that  j  ustice  is  done  by  her  in  my 
will.  Your  husband  is  my  sole  executor. 
£  have  amply  provided  for  the  dear  child. 
I  hope  she  will  be  happy  in  her  future 
lot.  For  yourself,  my  dear  sister-in-law, 
you  will  be  rewarded  for  all  the  benefits 
which  you  have  rendered  lis." 

AH  this  was  uttered  in  broken  sen- 
tences, to  which  he  was  hardly  able  to 
give  utterance.  Soon  after  the  excellent 
Mr.  Templeton  expired. 

The  shock  which  he  had  sustained, 
first,  in  being  deprived  of  the  lovely  Re- 
becca at  the  moment  they  were  going  to 
be  united;  and  next,  at  his  brother's 
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cruel  and  flighty  conduct,  took  such  a 
fatal  effect  upon. a  gouty  constitution, 
the  disorder  flew  with  sudden  violence 
to  his  stomach,  that  before  medical  as- 
sistance could  be  obtained,  his  life  was 
in  imminent  danger. 

Mrs.  Chesterville  had  such  a  sincere 
regard  for  Mr.  Templeton,  she  was  in* 
e^pressibly  shocked  and  grieved  by  an 
even.t  so  sudden  and  afflictive.  The  be- 
nevolence and  excellence  of  his  cha* 
racter ;  the  mildness  of  his  manners ;  his 
acts  of  charity  to  the  necessitous,  made 
him  so  much  respected  and  beloved  in* 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived, 
that  few  persons  would  be  more  missed 
than  Mr.  Templeton,  and  none  more. la- 
mented. 

Mrs.  Chesterville  felt  much  for  Re- 
becca, convinced  that  no  wealth  could 
supply  the  loss  she  sustained  in  such  a 
tender  indulgent  friend  as  Mr.  Temple- 
tori  had  proved ;  not  only  lavishing  on 
her  every  kindness,  but  rendering  her  an 
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accomplished  and  elegant  young  woman, 
an  ornament  to  society,  and  excellent  in 
every  moral  sense  from  her  virtuous 
education. 

Mrs.  Chesterville  having  put  seals  on 
eveiy  thing,  sent  immediately  for  her 
husband,  and  desired  Rebecca  (to  whom 
she  wrote  a  few  hasty  li^es,  communi- 
cating the  sad  intelligence,)  to  remain 
with  her  daughter  at  Liverpool  until  her 
return. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Templeton's  death 
plunged  Rebecca  into  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion ;  nor  could  all  the  soothing  kindness 
she  received  from  Charlotte  Chesterville 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  her  heart. 

Mr.  Templeton  was  so  anxious,  on  the 
annulment  of  his  marriage,  to  render 
Rebecca  independent,  he  immediately, 
on  his  return  to  Fairlawn-haU,  put  a  co- 
dicil to  his  will,  bequeathing  to  his  ward, 
Rebecca  Russel,  ten  thousand  pounds  ia 
funded  property,  together  with  his  estate. 
Grove-house,  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  in  the 
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county  of  Essex.  The  estate  on  which 
he  resided  went  to  his  brother.  Sir  Am- 
brose, at  his  demise- 
He  placed  her,  during  her  minority, 
which  was  four  years,  under  the  entire 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Chesterville,  with 
whom  she  was  to  reside  in  the  event  of 
her  remaining  unmarried,  till  she  at^ 
tained  the  age  of  one-and-twenty. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Rebecca  wore  deep  mourning  for  her 
lamented  guardian.  She  never  more  re- 
turned to  Fairlawn-hally  which  she  had 
quitted  under  such  afflictive  circum- 
stances. The  rapid  succession  of  events 
which  so  recently  happened,  were  of  a 
nature  so  extraordinary  and  mournful, 
her  health  and  spirits  became  materially 
injured,  and  Mrs.  Chesterville  was  so 
alarmed,  she  at  length  consulted  a  phy- 
sician, who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  change  the  air  to 
a  milder  x^limate  for  some  time. 

On  this  suggestion  Mr.  Chesterville 
desired  his  wife  to  accompany  him,  along 
with  Rebecca  and  Charlotte,  to  London, 
and  settle  her  in  the  neighbourhood,  a^ 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  inspect  the 
estate  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  bequeathed  to 
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her  by  Mr.  Templeton.    She  hencefbrtb 
took  the  name  of  her  parents,  and  wa» 
now  called  Miss  Russell.    The  sudden 
death  of  her  guardian  placed  her  not  mere* 
\y  in  a  state  of  independence,  but  in  a  sta- 
tion of  life  which  his  extraordinary  W^ 
rality  had  rendered  a  subject  of  surprise 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  she  now  was 
exalted  to  the  title  of  an  Heiress,  and 
meekly  as  she  assumed  the  title,  it  wa& 
with  a  painful  sentiment  of  the  envy  she 
excited,   from  the  mystery  which  was 
attached  to  her  biith,   and  the  family 
from  whom  she  sprang. 
^  Kebecca,  listless  and  unhappy,    was 
glad  to  change  the  scene,  and  made  pre* 
parations  for  a  journey  which,  at  another 
time,  would  have  been  delightful.^^ 

The  spring  was  forward  and  lovely; 
and,  as  they  travelled  by  easy  stages,  she 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  coun* 
tfy  to  advantage.  As  they  left  the  wild 
barren  scenery  of  the  north,  and  entered 
the    southern    counties,    Rebecca    was. 
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charmed  with  the  soft  sylvan  luxuriance 
of  that,  part  of  England.  The  graceful 
beauty  of  the  women  and  children  she  was 
particularly  struck  with.  Their  gentle 
manners^  soft  vcnces,  pure  accent,  and 
courteous  way  of  speaking ;  even  their 
rural  villages  seemed  to  possess  a  superior 
air  of  refinement.  Their  gardens  were  so 
neatly  and  tastefully  drest  up,  as  to  give 
a  degree  of  elegance  to  even  the  smallr 
est  habitations,  embowered  in  woodbines 
and  roses. 

How  immense  appeared  the  popu- 
lation  and  traffic  as  they  approached  the 
metropolis,  yet  it  struck  Rebecca  as  al- 
most a  region  of  smoke ;  so  heavy  even 
in  the  month  of  May  was  the  atmosphere 
amidst  which  rose  the  magnificent  cu- 
pola: of  St.  Paul's,  encompassed  by  one 
interminable  pile  of  buildings,  with  suc- 
cession after  succession  of  long  narrow 
streets,  with  ancient  and  irregular  built 
houses,  scarcely  admitting  either  a  cur^ 
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rent  of  air,  or  room  for  carriages  and 
passengers  without  inconvenience. 

Passing  through  the  centre  of  the  city 
they  were  set  down  at  the  door  of  a  spfr* 
cious  mansion  in  Birchin  Lane ;  in  so  con* 
fined  a  spot  Rebecca  was  surprised  to 
find  such  a  commodious  dwelling ;  when 
they  entered  ar  handsome  spacious  hall, 
and  ascended  a  wide,  noble  staircase  to 
the  apartment  above. 

It  was  the  mercantile  house  of  Mr. 
Chesterville's  friend  They  were  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masoxi,  plain, 
worthy  people. 

Their  mode  of  life  was  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  what  Rebecca  had  been 
accustomed  to  at  Liverpool }  except  that 
she  found  all  the  members  of  it  wore  a 
look  of  greater  ease  and  bustling  activity. 

Always  used  to  the  unrestrained  free- 
dom of  the  country,  with  a  large  garden, 
even  at  Mr.  Chesterville's,  to  range  in, 
she  felt  as  if  she  now  was  shut  up  in  a 
prison,  so  close  and  dark  was  even  the 
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most  spacious  of  the  apartments,    and 
where  it  seemed  impossible  for  the. sun 
to  penetrate.     She  literally,  in  her  debi- 
litated state,  seemed  to  pant  for  air,  and 
was  by  no  means  delighted  with  her  first 
i^ecimen  of  a  London  life,  from  the  con- 
inement  and  restraint  she  was  compelled 
to  suffer.     She  learnt,  with  evident  vex- 
ation, that  it  was  improper  for  young 
ladies  to  go  abroad  unattended.     When 
she  proposed  to  Charlotte  to  take  a  walk, 
she  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment, 
and  exclaimed,    "  What  did  you  say  ? 
Mamma  would  think,  Rebecca,  that  you 
had  taken  leave  of  your  senses.     In  the 
first  place  we  should  be  stared  at  for  two 
country  bumpkins ;    and,  in  the  next, 
which  would  be  far  worse,  we  should 
lose  ourselves  in  the  endless  labyrinth  of 
streets  by  which  you  see  we  are  suir- 
rounded.    Til  tell  you  what  I  will  do, 
however,  to  console  you,  that  you  may 
not  quite  expire  for  want  of  air,  though 
I  cannot  vouch  for  its  purity. 
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*^  Come  along  with  me/'  continued 
the  lively  Charlotte,  "  to  the  top  of  the 
house.  You  know  I  am  a  famous  climb* 
er;  there  you  will  find  breathing  roomr 
if  you  have  a  steadier  head  than  the  giddy 
Charlotte  to  mount  to  the  leads.  In 
truth,  it  is  well  worth  your  while,  for 
you  will  see  a  glorious  prospect,  a  dty  of 
churches,  spires,  towers,  public  edificesr 
bridges,  with  a  mass  of  shipping,  making 
altogether  a  surprising  and  most  imposing 
view.  Follow  me,  Rebecca,"  she  added, 
taking  her  arm,  *^  I  will  show  you  the 
way.  This  morning  little  Tom,  as  they 
called  the  shop-boy,  climbed  a  sort  of 
stair  ladder^  and  went  up  aloft  so 
dexterously,  I  had  the  curiosity  (a  qua^ 
lity  females  seldom  want),  after  he  had 
departed,  just  to  take  a  peep,  and  wag 
amply  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

"  Suppose,"  Charlotte  proceeded,  "  I 
call  the  boy  to  point  out  some;  of  the 
public  edifices,  for  they  are  innumerable." 

Away  ran  Charlotte,  she  soon  returned 
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with  little  Tom,  an  acute  lad ;  he  care- 
fully handed  the  young  ladies  to  the 
leads. 

Rebecca  was  filled  with  astonishment 
and  delight.  The  panoramic  view  she 
had  of  London  was  magnificent.  Little 
Tom  pointed  out,  rising  above  London 
Bridge,  the  heavy  fortress  the  Tower, 
,ri.rits  four  piaTaote.  Venerable  ani 
grand  Westminster  Abbey,  Lambeth 
Palace,  washed  by  the  magnificient 
Thames ;  the  noble  structure,  Somerset- 
House  ;  the  Temple  Gardens ;  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  at  that  period  rebuilding  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with  several  of  the 
most  prominent  churches. 

Rebecca  could  have  gazed  long,  with- 
out wearying,  on  this  wonderful  city ; 
but  the  noble  Thames,  with  its  little  world 
of  shipping,  and  the  perpetual  moving 
scene  of  vessels,  barges,  boats,  with  the 
traffic  carried  on  upon  the  water,  was  by 
far  the  most  amusing  objects,  from  the 
activity  and  expertness  in  the  people. 
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conveying  the  idea  that  time  was  so  im- 
portant, that  a  minute  lost  would  prove 
their  ruin. 

Mrs.  Chestervilie  was  surprised  when 
Rebecca  informed  her  where  she  had 
been. 

"That  mad-cap  Charlotte,"  exclaimed 
she,  "  will  certainly  come  to  an  untimely 
end  some  day  or  another,  climbing  like  a 
tom-boy  to  the  top  of  the  house." 

"  Really,  mamma,"  she  interrupted, 
"  if  I  had  not  taken  pity  on  Rebecca  she 
actually  would  have  died  for  want  of  air. 
I  thought,  for  variety's  sake,  she  might 
swallow  some  of  the  London  smoke, 
though  not,  I  admit,  the  most  fragrant 
nosegay  in  the  month  of  May  ;  but  then 
there  is  a  breeze  wafted  from  the  river ; 
and  to  die  from  suffocation,  when  she 
caioe  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  London, 
would  be  rather  a  mortifying  circum- 
stance." 

"  Charlotte  has  afforded  me  great  de- 
light and  amusement,"  interrupted  Re- 
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becca.  .**  Being  accustomed  to  the 
bustle  of  a  seaport  at  Liverpool,  less 
wonder  was  excited  as  I  gazed  on  the 
mass  of  shipping,  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case.  The  extent  of  Lon- 
don, so  crowded  with  buildings,  so  thick- 
ly intermixed  with  noble  edifices,  and 
sucb  &  countless  number  of  grand 
cjiurches,  have,  I  own,  sui^assed  all  that 
my  imagination  could  have  painted  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful }  and  I  really 
am  very  much  obliged  to  Charlotte.*' 

Mrs.  Mason  politely  ofiered  to  attend 
•them  to  the  play ;  but  Rebecca  had  no 
inclination  to  see  any  public  diversion, 
and  they  remained  satisfied  with  merely 
visiting  the  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
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CHAP.  XXIL 

When  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  officudly 
received  the  news  of  his  brother's  deaths 
he  instantly  would  have  set  out  for  Fair-i 
lawn-hall,  had  not  the  late  perturbed 
state  of  his  mind  brought  on  a  brain 
fever,  from  which  he  was  only  just  re* 
covering. 

The  grace  and  beauty  of  Rebecca  had 
quite  subdued  him.  His  whole  soul  was 
now  bent  on  possessing  her.  He  consU 
dered  that  he  not  only  had  a  prior  but  a 
fuller  claim  to  her  hand,  and  was  resolved 
to  let  no  endeavour  escape  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  his  wishes.  He  felt  an  in- 
ternal conviction  that  she  finally  would 
be  his ;  for  that  fate,  which  so  wonder- 
fully had  defeated  every  attempt  to  de- 
stroy her,  would  still  preside  over  het 
destiny,  and  ultimately  effect  their  uniom 
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The  large  property  bequeathed  to 
Rebecca  by  his  brother  did  not  surprise 
him ;  neither  ^ss  it  displeasing.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  ample  fortune,  of  which  he 
made  little  use,  and  experienced  no  en- 
joyment, he  quietly  suffered  her  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  fortune  which  was 
left  hen 

Rebecca,  in  the  meantime,  visited, 
along  with  Mr.andMrs.Chesterville,  the 
estate  at  Stratford-le-Bow ;  the  surround- 
ing country  (for  in  10 —  it  was  the  coun- 
try) affording  little  variety  of  prospect. 
Rebecca,  from  being  used  to  live  amidst 
wide  tracts  of  uninclosed  country, 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  watered 
by  clear,  rapid  streams,  was  much  struck 
with  the  different  features  of  the  present 
scenery  j  the  rich  verdant  meadows,  for- 
mally intersected  with  green  hedgerows, 
now  full  of  the  white-blossomed  thorn, 
the  flowering  May,  and  crowned  with  the 
thin,  tall  poplars,  with  the  river  Lea 
sluggishly  creeping  through  the  plain* 
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The  number  of  populous  villages  spread 
in  all  directions,  with  handsome  spires 
and  towers  of  churches  breaking  thar 
uniformity,  gave  a  cheerful  aspect  to 
what  seemed  to  be  one  unbounded  levd 
plain. 

Grove-House,  the  name  of  the  late 
Mr.  Templeton's  estate,  was  a  large, 
substantial  mansion,  formally  built  of  red 
brick ;  the  front  partially  concealed  by 
venerable  elm-trees,  which  divided  the 
road  from  the  haw-haw  leading  to  the 
pleasure  grounds.  The  entrance  was 
through  heavy  iron  gates,  surmounted 
with  grotesque  figures  cut  in  stone.  The 
pleasure-grounds  were  profusely  filled 
with  flowering-shrubs,  and  a  richer  va- 
riety, formally  planted  in  beds,  than  at 
Fairlawn-hall,  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
rare  flowers,  grew  with  studied  uni- 
formity. The  pensile  branches  of  the 
golden  laburnum,  blending  with  the 
fragrant  and  "colored  lilac,  together  with 
the  elegant    balls    of  the  gilder    rose, 
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formed  one  interminable  grove  of  over, 
powering  fragrance,  as  she  passed  along 
the  walk  they  bordered.  There  was  a  soft, 
reposing  loveUness  in  this  southern  spot, 
which  formed  so  great  a  contrast  to  the 
bold,  wild  beauties  of  the  northern 
pleasure-grounds.  But  though  she  was 
charmed  with  the  imposing  novelty  of 
the  present  scene,  she,  on  the  whole, 
preferred'  the  romantic  and  rude  features 
of  that  part  of  Lancashire  where  she  lived. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Whether  it  was  the  close,  confined  air 
of  London,  or  the  effect  of  the  late  shock 
Rebecca  had  sustained,  which  so  mar 
terially  injured  her  health,  Mr^.  Ches- 
terville  could  not  decide,  but  she  diuly 
saw  an  alarming  change  in  her  appear- 
ance. Her  colour  was  entirely  gone^  and 
she  became  so  extremely  emaciated,  Mr& 
Chesterville  determined  to  consult  a 
physician,  who  immediately  prescribe4 
change  of  air,  and  that  she  ought  to  be 
taken  without  delay  to  Bristol  hot-wells. 
Mrs.  Chesterville  had  already  been 
absent  from  home  longer  than  she  iii- 
tended,  and  she  was  distressed  at  the 
idea  of  either  leaving  Rebecca  behind, 
or  taking  her  to  the  bleak  climate  of  the 
north,  milder  air  having  been  strongly 
recommended.  Mr.  Mason  kindly  ob- 
viated all  her  diflSculty,  by  proposing  to 
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write  to  his  friend  Mr.  Elton,  a  Turkey 

mercJIiant,  residing  at  Bristol ;  and  make 

enqmry  whether  Miss  Russell  could  be 

boftrded  with  some  genteel  family,  for  the 

lienefit  of  milder  air. 

Mr.  Thomas  Elton,  the  gentleman  he 
Addressed  in  behalf  of  Rebecca,  returned 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  answer.  He 
invited  the  young  lady  to  his  house  until 
she  could  be  established  as  a  boarder  in 
sdme  respectable  family,  which  he  would 
aecik  out. 

Rebecca,  naturally  timid,  and  cruelly 
depressed  in  spirits  from  her  late  misfor- 
tune, was  quite  distressed  at  the  idea  of 
parting  from  such  precious  friends  as 
Mrs.  Chesterville    and    her    daughter. 
They  had  soothed  her  mind,  and  miti- 
gated her  late  heavy  affliction,  hy  their 
tenderness  and  affection.  It  was  a  severe 
trid  at  the  present  time  to  take  up  her 
ibode  with  strangers,  and  in  a  strange 
countiy ;  she  however  endeavoured,  un- 
xepiningly^  to  submit  to  her  lot,  and  had 
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sense  and  discernment  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  her  removal  from  Liverpool,  ot 
its  immediate,  neighbourhood,  under 
existing  circumstances. 

Mn  Mason  obligingly  undertook  to 
conduct  her  to  his  friend  at  Bristol  -— *  a 
kindness  of  which  Rebecca  was  duly 
sensible. 

The  parting  between  the  friends  was 
tender  and  affecting.  Rebecca  was  quite 
subdued  —  she  attempted  to  speak,  but 
the  words  died  on  her  lips,  and  she  could 
only  inarticulately  say,  as  she  saluted 
Mrs.  Chesterville,  "Take  with  you, 
dearest  Madam,  my  warmest  gratitude, 
my  everlasting  love  and  respect.'* 

«*Love,  gratitude,  and  respect!**  in- 
terrupted the  lively  Charlotte,  attempting 
to  smile  through  her  tears,  "  What  more 
have  you  to  add,  dear  Rebecca  ?'* 

"  Much,  much  more  would  I  add,'* 
she  replied,  "  but  — ** 

"  But  vou  are  at  a  loss  for  words  — 
well,  as  mamma  guesses  all  you  would 
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say,  we  will  waive  all  except  a  few  more 
salutations ;''  affectionately  embracing 
her,  and  then  ran  away. 

Mrs.  Chesterville  had  cherished  Re- 
becca with  so  much  fondness,  and  enter- 
tained so  high  an  opinion  of  her  excel- 
lence, the  separation  was  very  painfid ; 
and  after  many  tears  being  shed,  they 
parted,  with  the  assurance  from  Mrs. 
Chesterville,  that  Rebecca  at  all  times 
should  find  a  home  with  her,  if  she 
required  one. 

Mrs.  Chesterville  and  her  daughter 
proceeded  into  Lancashire,  whilst  Re- 
becca journeyed  with  Mr.  Mason  towards 
Bristol. 

She  endeavoured,  from  time  to  time, 
to  enter  into  something  like  conversation 
with  her  friendly,  good-humoured  com- 
panion, who  did  all  in  his  power  to  cheer 
her ;  but  Rebecca  was  sick  at  heart  — 
she  was  separated,  perhaps  for  ever,  from 
the  only  persons  who  were  dear  to  her 
in  the  world.     The  family  of  the  Ches- 
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tenrilles  oompffised  her  little  world— * 
she  found  how  inadeqnate  was  wealth  to 
purchase  haj^imess ;  and  the  sacrifice  of" 
those  she  lo?ed,  could  lU  repay  her  for 
the  title  of  an  heiress.    Still  she  was 
destitute  though  no  longer  portionless; 
and,  could   she   have    exchanged    httt 
present  for  her  finrner  lot,  how  gladly 
would  she  have  done  sa    In  the  little 
circle  in  which  she  formerly  had  live4* 
she  was  loved  with  fondness,  and  che^' 
rished  with  kindness.  Now  what  a  bbnl^ 
was  before  her  -^  and  at  every  lengtheneipl 
nfile,  her  spirits  and  courage  seemed  tt^' 
faU. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the 
travellers  reached  the  city  of  Bristi^ 

When  Rebecca  was  ushered  into  the 
house  of  strangers,  she  sensibly  felt  the 
loss  of  her  kind  friends.  Naturally  timid, 
f  -  she  was  abashed  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  ladies  to  whom  Mr.  Mason  intro- 
duced  her ;  there  was  something  so  dig- 
nified and  superior  in  their  appearance, 
to  any  thing  she  had  ever  seen  before. 

Mr.  Elton  politely  met  his  guests  at 
the  door,  and  immediately  conducted 
them  into  the  apartment  where  his  lady 
and  daughter  were  seated.  Lady  Frances 
Elton  immediately  rose  from  her  embroi- 
dery frame,  and  advanced  to  welcome 
Rebecca ;  whilst  the  young  one,  putting 
down  the  book  she  had  been  reading, 
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stood  with  looks  of  complacency,  as  she 
silently  regarded  Rebecca. 

"  Your  countenance,  young  lady,*' 
exclaimed  her  Ladyship,  ^<  is  the  herald 
of  all  that  is  intelligent  and  amiable ;  you 
require  not  a  more  favourable  passport  of 
introduqtion.'* 

Perhaps  Rebecca  had  never  looked 
more  lovely  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Her  deep  mourning  gave  an  interest  and 
pensive  aoftness  to  her  whole  appearanqi^^ 
Her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  a  passing 
hectic  colour,  which  gave  an  unusviai 
brilliance  to  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  the 
transparent  fairness  of  her  skin  seemed! 
to  have  received  a  dazzling  whiteaes9i, 
from  coming  in  contrast  with  her  sable 
garments.  The  silken  ringlets  .of  her 
blond  hair  had  escaped  from  beneath  her 
cap,  partially  shading  her  snowy  fore- 
head and  neck. 

If,  thought  Rebecca,  you  are  sincere, 
how  flattering  is  my  reception,  and  how 
fortunate  1  am ;  at  any  rate,  you  seem 
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to  be  too  polite  to  daunt  a  poor  friend* 
less  stranger. 

Miss  Elton  kindly  pressed  Rebecca's 
hand,  and  also  bade  her  welcome.  She 
was  a  lovely  young  woman,  like  her  mo* 
ther,  elegant  and  dignified ;  but  it  was  a 
dignity  so  tempered  by  softness,  as  to 
render  her  truly  feminine,  and  Rebecca 
felt  that  she  could  have  taken  the  capti- 
vating Constance  Elton  at  once  to  her 
heart 

The  surprise  of  all  was  mutual.  Re- 
becca, without  the  refinement  of  Miss 
Elton,  possessed  with  her  native  sim- 
plicity an  inborn  grace,  which  gave  her 
character  an  easy  guilelessness  so  prepos- 
sessing, as  happily  to  advocate  her  cause 
with  Lady  Frances  so  greatly  in  her 
&vour,  she  at  once  was  inclined  to  re- 
tain her  for  her  guest. 

Mr.  Elton,  during  his  travels,  had  met 
with  Lady  Frances  Maynard,  who,  struck 
with  his  handsome  person  and  unaffected 
nuianers,  fell  in  love  with  him ;  and  the 
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impression  he  made  on  tier  youthful 
heart  was  returned  by  him  with  a  warmth 
which  led  to  their  union. 

Mr.  Elton  sprang  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily,  and  was  so  wealthy,  that  though 
the  daughter  of  a  peer,  her  Ladyship's 
father  being  very  poor,  was  not  averse 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  so  desirable  a 
person  as  Mr.  Elton.  They  were  are*' 
markably  happy  couple.  One  son  and 
daughter  blessed  their  union.  The 
former  was  in  partnership  with  his  father, 
while  the  daughter  proved  the  companion 
and  joy  of  her  mother.  She  had  be- 
stowed on  her  those  elegant  accomplish- 
ments with  which  she  was  gifted.  Con- 
stance Elton  had  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  various  languages,  but  she  excelled  in 
the  sciences  of  music  and  painting,  at- 
tainments few  young  ladies  then  ac- 
quired. 

Rebecca's  noble  hostess  and  engaging 
daughter,  appeared  to  her  of  a  superior 
order  of  beings   to  any  thing  she  had 
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seen  before.     She  had  always  thought 
Mrs.  Chesterville  had    a   claim  to  be 
ranked  as  an  elegant  woman^  but  there 
was  a  stifihess,  a  formality,  in  all  her 
words  and  actions,  which  now  forcibly 
struck  her,  when  compared  with  the  un- 
studied grace  of  Lady  Frances.      She 
looked  like  a  queen,  so  noble  was  her 
air,  80  full  of  courtesy  her  words  and 
manner*    Her  voice  was  so  sweet,   so 
conciliating    and  persuasive,    Rebecca 
hung  upon    every  word   she    uttered, 
though  she  seemed  to  shrink  into  mor- 
tifying insignificance  in  the    presence 
of  80  noble  a  lady.      She  was  dressed  in 
a  peculiar  style,  altogether  foreign  from 
what  she  had  seen  before ;  but  it  was, 
though    simple,    remarkably  becoming, 
and  set  off  her  person  and  face  to  great 
advantage.     Miss  Elton  was  habited  in 
the  same  costume. 

"  Constance,"  cried  her  Ladyship, 
taking  Rebecca's  hand,  and  gracefully 
putting  it  within  Miss  Elton's,  "  do  all 
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in  your  power  to  make  Miss  Russell  con- 
sider herself  at  home,  instead  of  regard- 
ing us  as  strangers.  She  has  a  claim  to 
a  kind  reception  from  the  introduction  of 
your  father's  friend;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, she  will  have  a  further  one  f(Hr 
her  own  sake,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken.'* 

Rebecca,  at  a  loss  how  to  reply,  could 
only  look  her  thanks,  which  glistened  in 
her  eyes  with  an  expression  of  pleasure. 

She  remarked  there  was  a  degree  of 
taste  in  the  furniture  of  the  apartment, 
and  in  all  the  ornamental  parts,  which 
hadnot  the  heavy  clumsiness  of  the  houses 
she  was  used  to  inhabit.  Every  thing 
was  conducted  by  Lady  Frances  vdth  a 
regard  to  elegance,  but  was  so  divested 
of  cold  ceremony  as  to  set  the  com* 
pany  at  ease,  and  diffuse  a  cheerfulness 
at  once  pleasing  and  unrestrained. 

Mr.  Elton,  though,  like  Mr.  Chester- 
ville  and  Mn  Mason,  the  complete  man  of 
business,  was  more  polished  in  his  man- 
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ners,  ami  tdwe  conveifsaTit'  withi  general 
topics  of  conversation,  from  having  tra- 
velled more-than  either  of  the  othergen- 
•tleraten,'"  ■  •'■ "        .  •"'    '.-  -  -i  -    - 

Rebecca's  reserve  insen  fcibly '  wote  ^  off i 
and,  befbre  ^he  evening' closed,  she<  be- 
gan to  feel  atibome  withiheroi^w  friends. 
'  The  nextmoming^' before  takingQe^ve, 
Mr.  Mason  proposed  enquiring  for  some 
respectable  family  widi' -whom  Miss  Riis- 
sell  coul^  ^be  placed.  ''       • 
'Lady^Frances^  iriterrapted  himxidth  a 
good  humoured  smile,  and  said^  ^<  I  beg 
to  negtttivb  the 'proposal,  at  least  give 
Miss  Russell  a  little  time  for  repose,  and 
a  fair  trial  how  ishe  likes  her  new  ac- 
quaintance.'* '  .  ' 

<♦  I  am  an  excellent  walker,*'- cried 
Miss  Elton,  «*  and  shall  be  happy^  if  Miss 
Russell  can  take  exercise,  to  Accompany 
her  to  the  Hot  Wells,  which,  Mr.  Mason 
observed,  are  recommended.  You  will 
be  delighted  with  the  wild  beauties  with 
which    Clifton    abounds.      Its    wooded 
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rocks,  its  winding  river,  with  a  comU- 
nation  of  objects  to  please  the  eye  of 
taste  and  fancy.  Few  parts  of  England 
can  boast  a  richer  diversity  of  the  subUme 
and  beautiful  on  a  circumscribed  scale." 

Rebecca  replied,  <<  Miss  Elton  coald 
not  afford  her  a  higher  enjoyment.'' 

<'  I  have  travelled  so  much,''  contip 
nued  Constance,  ^<  with  my  motbtt 
abroad,  as  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of 
passion  for  all  that  is  grand  and  lovely  in 
nature.  During  the  fine  weather  I  d^ 
most  live  amidst  St  Vincent's  rocks,  to 
the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who,  no  doubt,  set 
me  down  as  a  most  extraordinary  peraoii. 

"  If  you  are  fond  of  antiquity,"  she 
proceeded,  '*  you  shall  accompany  me  to 
visit  my  uncle,  the  Abbot  of  St  Augus- 
tine.*    The  abbey  is  a  venerable  go- 

*  Bristol  has  been  a  bishopric  ever  since  the  dis* 
solution  of  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  present  cathedral  having  been  f<»> 
merly  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustitte. 
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thic  pile,  solemn   and  monastic,  worth 
your  surveying." 

What  a  field  of  information  and  know- 
ledge was  laid  open  to  Rebecca.  She 
r^rded  her  new  friends  with  admira- 
tion, and  promised  herself  delight  and 
improvement  in  their  future  society. 

Mr.  Mason  took  a  kind  leave  of  Re- 
becca, adding,  <<  I  leave  you,  dear  Miss, 
in  such  good  hands,  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  take  you  away,  since  my  Lady  is  so 
condescending  as  to  wish  for  your  com- 
pany." 

Rebecca  gratefully  thanked  Mr.  Mason 
for  having  conducted  her  to  Bristol ; 
after  his  departure  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  her  respected  friend  Mrs.  Ches- 
terville,  to  whom  she  gave  a  warm  and 
flattering  picture  of  Lady  Frances  and 
Miss  Elton,  whose  superior  attractions 
dazzled  while  they  charmed  her. 

Itvas.one  of  the  exalted  Abbeys,  its  head  sitting^ 
ia  Parliament  as  a  spiritual  lord,  and  exercising 
>U  episcopal  offices. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

In  the  society  of  the  sensible  and  weQ. 
bred,  a  very  short  acquaintance  banisha 
restraint ;  ease  and  courtesy  excite  can' 
fidence,  and  early  beget  friendship. 

Rebecca,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  fell 
herself  a  happy  member  of  Mr.  Ehoii'i 
family.  There  was  an  innate  delicacjf 
and  refinement  in  Miss  Elton's  character] 
a  softness,  yet  dignity  in  her  manners,  so 
prepossessing,  that  while  Rebecca  fek 
she  commanded  respect,  she,  at  the  same 
time,  created  esteem,  and  Miss  Eltdb 
was  only  to  be  known  to  be  beloved.  ' 

Her  mind  insensibly  expanded,  to 
judgment  became  more  correct,  andi 
though  her  taste  was  never  fastidiousi 
under  the  judicious  eye  of  Lady  Franca 
Elton,  she  had  a  high  relish  for  those  su* 
perior  attainments  she  saw  had  reached 
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perfection  in   her  Ladyship  and    Miss 
Elton.  ^ 

'  Lady  Frances's  acquaintance  with  Ib- 
reigti'  courts  had  refined  her  natural  taste, 
While  it  gave  a  playful  vivacity  to  her 
conversation,  which  abounded  'in  wit, 
but  so  corrected  by  good  sense,  that  it 
could'  neither  offend  nor  prove  displeas- 
ing. Her  manners  were  piquint  and 
prepossessing;  «he  had  mixed  in  the 
most  brilliant  Court  in  Europe,  that  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  she  had  seen  the 
simple,  elegant  La  Valliere,  the  seducing 
Montespan ;  the  wise,  judicious,  but 
subtle  Maintenon.  She  had  cognizance 
of  them  all ;  she  had  been  presented  to 
the  most  polished  monarch  Europe  then 
boasted,  the  French  king.  She  had  also 
seen  the  gay  Court  of  the  gallant  Charles, 
blazing  with  the  charms  of  such  a  train  of 
beauteous  females,  and  where  all  the  wits 
and  poets  of  the  day  bore  contested  rival- 
ship  ;  it  was  quite  a  new  era  in  poetry. 
Since  the  time  of  Shakspeare  no  drama- 
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tic  writer  had  appeared  to  compare 
Otway,  The  melting  tenderness  of  ii» 
lines;  the  powerful  dramatic  inteiM 
which  he  gave  to  his  plays,  made  way  it 
once  to  the  hearts  of  those  gifted  with 
taste  to  enjoy  them.  The  lofty  subli- 
mity of  Dryden  equally  astonished  and 
charmed ;  while  the  terse  wit  of  Butter 
drew  forth  laughter,  and  was  a  style  so 
original  and  novel  of  compositiony  as  to 
render  him  immortal,  though,  unhappily, 
neither  he  nor  his  cotemporary,  Otway, 
were  raised  from  penury  by  their  fine 
talents. 

What  a  source  of  knowledge  and  enjoy* 
ment  was  now  unfolded  to  Rebecca  froio 
Lady  Frances's  and  Miss  Elton's  ao 
quaintance  with  these  and  other  eminent 
authors.  In  reading  them  aloud,  they 
pointed  out  their  various  beauties;  for 
Hebecca,  notwithstanding  her  particular 
taste  for  literature,  had  been  hitherto 
deprived*of  the  advantage  of  any  commen* 
tator,  Mr.  Tempieton  holding  in  aversion 
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what  he  called  a  bookish  person;  and 
Mrs.  Chestervillei  though  sensible  and 
tolerably  well  informed  on  general  topics^ 
was  too  deeply  immersed  in  the  cares  for 
ber  &milyi  to  give  her  time  to  reading. 

Rebecca's  time  now  was  completely 
filled  up  in  useful  and  elegant  attain- 
ments}   her  health,  from  her  removal 
into  a  milder  climate,  soft  air,  and  gentle 
exercise,  daily  improved.    Her  eyes  re- 
gained their  wonted  lustre ;  her  cheeks, 
their  roseate  hue.    Though  her  thoughts 
continually  reverted  to  the  former  ex- 
traordinary occurrences  of  her  eventful 
life,  she  was  too  sensible  of  her  present 
blessings,   not  to  recover  her  peace  of 
mind.    Of  her  romantic  history  her  new 
friends  were  ignorant.     She  had  simply 
been  presented  to  them  as  Miss  Russell, 
a  ward  of  the  late  Mr.  Templeton's,  of 
Fairlawn-hall,  and  heiress  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  wealth, 

Rebecca  was  naturally  open-hearted, 
ingenuous,  and  communicative;  but  to 
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her  new  friends  she  was  reserved  — 
averse,  from  an  innate  delicacy  of  feeling, 
to  unfold  a  tale  seemingly  so  improbable 
and  romantic;  she  always  became  ab* 
stracted  and  confused,  when  the  subject 
led  to  any  thing  like  an  enquiry  reispect- 
ing  her  family  and  connections.  Though 
not  ashamed  of  her  humble  birth,  she 
had  a  great  repugnance  to  disclose  her 
singular  estrangement  from  her  parents, 
and  the  Predictions  of  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton,  as  connected  with  the  events 
of  her  future  life. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

^BOUT  a  fortnight  after  Rebecca's  so- 
journ at  Bristol,  she  received  the  following 
letter  from  Charlotte  Chesterville : — 

*<  Liverjpool,  June  12,  16—. 

Dear  Rebecca. — Mamma  and  I  had 
along,  dull  journey  back  to  Lancashire^ 
When  we  got  home,  the  house  appeared 
to  have  lost  its  pleasantest  inmate  in  our 
sweet  Rebecca.  However,  I  give  you 
joy,  my  dear,  in  safely  being  out  of 
harm's  way,  where  none  of  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton's  spies  can  trace  you ;  for 
there  has  been  a  great  hue  and  cry  after 
you  throughout  the  country.  The  mad 
knight  has  been  here,  storming  at  poor 
dear  papa,  and  demanding  where  he  has 
placed  you.  Luckily,  papa  is  ignorant  j 
for  mamma   is    resolved    to  keep   the 
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secret,  that  you  may  not  be  persecuted ; 
but  he  declares  that  neither  eartii  nor  sea 
can  or  shall  separate  you  from  him,  for 
the  magic  ring  is  a  certain  talisman,  that 
finally  will  bring  you  together. 

"  You  give  us  a  bewitching  picture  of 
your  new  friends;  so  much  so,  that  I  am 
afraid  you  will  cast  your  mad-cap  Char- 
lotte aside  for  the  all-accomplished  and 
elegant  Miss  Elton.  In  truth,  Rebecca, 
I  must  appear  quite  an  ignoramus,,  com- 
pared with  such  a  refined  young  lady.. 
We,  commercial  people,  look  more  to  the 
main  chance,  than  to  the  beauties  of  the 
mind ;  wealth  is  the  god  of  our  idolatry, 
and  to  that  shrine  we  too  readily  bow  — - 
considering  that  money  alone  produces 
all  the  good  things  of  life,  and,  without 
moralizing,  may  I  not  add  all  the  evil. 

<<  Mamma  and  Juliet  (who  is  with  us), 
send  you  love  and  kisses. 

"  Your  affectionate  mad-cap  Friend, 
"  Charlotte  Chester ville*** 
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On  perusing  Charlotte's  letter,  she 
turned  pale  with  alarm  at  the  part  relat- 
ing to  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton's  deter- 
mined pursuit,  and  prediction.  She  sat 
lost  in  thought,  insensible  of  the  presei^ce 
of  Lady  Frances  and  Miss  Elton,  who 
were  anxiously  regarding  her. 

Rebecca's  confusion  increased;  and 
she  took  the  first  moment  to  leave  the 
room,  requesting  their  excuse,  not  feel* 
ing  very  well,  till  dinner  time. 

<^  Miss  Russell/'  Lady  Frances  said, 
^<  is  an  interesting  and  lovely  young 
creature ;  but,  considering  her  extreme 
youth,  and  apparent  simplicity  of  charac* 
ter,  tbere  is  a  closeness  and  reserve  about 
her  that  is  unnatural.  It  is  uncommon 
for  a  persoi^  of  sensibility  and  tenderness 
never  to  speak  of  her  parents  or  con- 
nections. She  has  not,  it  is  true,  the 
commanding  air  that  belongs  to  high 
birth,  neither  does  she  possess  the  mean 
insignificance  of  one  of  low  degree.   Has 
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she  ever,  Constance,  talked  to  you  of  her 
famUy?" 

^  Never;  though  I  confess,  wilii  a 
little  natural  female  curiosity,'  I  have 
sometimes  endeavoured  to  lead  to  'the 
subject;  but  Miss  Russell  has  always 
cautiously  waved  it.  The  only  persons 
she  names  are  Mrs.  and  Miss:  Ches- 
terville,  the  people  who  were  onaTviot 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason.  With  them^  I 
understood,  she  has  passed  much  of  her 
(time.**  ■•     ^ 

"  My  having  admitted,*'  replied'^  htt 
Ladyship,  ^<  a  stranger  guest  into  mj 
house  is,  perhaps,  rather  incautious  ;  but 
Mr.  Elton,  happy  to  oblige  Mr;  Mason, 
proposed  inviting  the  young  lady  hither; 
and  there  is  something  in  Miss  Russell's 
countenance,  and  unsophisticated  man- 
ners^ so  prepossessing,  I  have  beeti  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  retain  her ;  though, 
certainly,  she  daily  has  proposed  depar^ 
ing,  when  a  proper  asylum  is  found. 

"  You,  too,  my  dear,**  continued  the 
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Lady,  "  sefem  to  he  so  partial  to  Miss 
Russell,  I  should  be  sorry  to  separate 
you  J  without,*'  she  added,  "  it  is  really 
het^wish  tb  leave  Us.*' 

"  That,  I  am  sure,"  returned  Miss 
Elton,  warinly,  "  is  not  the  case."     Miss 
Russell   has    always    expressed    herself 
happy  in  being  hdre." 
'  The  conversation  dropped. 

Rebecca,  now  alone,  again  perused 
Ohalrlotte's  letter.  "  Am  I  never,"  she 
mentally  exclaimed,  <<  to  find  a  resting- 
pliu^e  ?  and  when  most  happy,  by  some 
unforeseen  calamity,  to  be  driven  from 
the  few  friends  I  possess  ?" 

She  seriously  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
there  appeared  for  her  removal ;  and  de- 
termined to  summon  resolution  to  name 
the  painful  subject  to  the  family. 

Pale,  dejected,  her  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping,  Rebecca  made  her  appearance 
at  table.  Lady  Frances  and  her  daugh^ 
ter  perceived  that  she  was  unhappy,  and 
had  been  in  tears.  With  the  utmost  kind- 
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ness  they  addressed  and  regarded  her^ 
but  without  asking  any  questions. 

Mr.  Elton,  also,  was  struck  with  her 
pallid  looks;  and  said,  with  a  good* 
humoured  smile,  <<  You  will  spoil  your 
pretty  face,  my  dear  Miss  Russell,  if  you 
shed  so  many  tears,  and  do  no  credit  to 
our  fine  Bristol  air.  I  hope  you  feel  at 
home  with  u».  I  am  sure  my  wife  and 
daughter  wish  you  to  be  so.'* 

Rebecca,  quite  subdued  by  Mn  Eltoafs 
kindness,  burst  into  tears.  **  Indeed^ 
Sir,*'  she  exclaimed,  <*  you  are  all  kind* 
ness }  it  quite  overpowers  me." 

<*  Something  has  affected  your  spiritSi 
dear  Miss  Russell,''  interrupted  Lady 
Frances.  "  Be  on  no  ceremony,  but 
retire  with  my  daughter.  Submit  your 
griefs  to  Constance ;  you  will  find  her 
worthy  your  friendship." 

Miss  Elton  silently  led  Rebecca  from 
table,  and  proposed  a  turn  in  the  air. 

**  I  think  it  will  revive  me,"  Rebecca 
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faintly  replied,  <*  nor  shall  you  find  me, 
Miss  Elton,  unworthy  your  kindness/' 

They  proceeded  to  a  sequestered  shady 
spot  in  one  of  the  green  recesses  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  where  they 
seated  themselves.  Rebecca  took  her 
friend's  hand,  and  pressing  it  with  fer- 
vour, exclaimed,  **  You  see  me.  Miss 
Elton,  an  heif ess,  it  is  true ;  but  at  the 
same  time  you  see  me  almost  friendless, 
destitute  of  a  home,  relations,  and  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  a  magical  delusion, 
which  has  partially  tinctured  all  my  days 
with  sorrow." 

'<  To  a  candid  mind,'*  she  continued, 
as  Miss  Elton  with  earnest  curiosity  re- 
garded her,  *^  reserve  is  most  oppressive. 
Yet  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  intrude 
the  history  of  my  eventful  life  on 
strangers  ;  but  your  amiable  mother  has 
shown  so  much  feeling,  with  so  much 
delicacy,  so  much  kindness,  with  so 
much  liberality,  that  I  shall  be  more  at 
ease  when  I  have  committed  my  tale  tOi 
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Lady  Frances  and  your  confidence; 
secure,  that  in  your  generous  bosoms  I 
shall  find  sympathy.*' 

Miss  Elton  assured  her  of  their,  con- 
tinued friendship. 

Rebecca  now  gave  a  brief  narrative  of  • 
the  occurrences  of  her  life.     Constance 
viewed  her  with  interest  and  wonder.. 
When  she  had  ended,  Miss  Elton  ten- 
derly embracing  her,  exclaimed,  "  Your 
trials  have  been  severe,  dear  Rebecca  ;^ 
but  you   have   borne  them  with   such 
fortitude  and  resignation,  you  will  se-- 
cure  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  my.- 
mother  j  for  already  you  have  made  an 
advocate  in  her  bosom  by  your  humility 
and  sweetness." 

Rebecca  found  her  spirits  revive,  for 
her  mind  was  more  at  ease  after,  the 
confidence  she  had  reposed  in  Miss 
Elton. 

She  now  proposed  returning  home^ 
and  on  reaching  Bristol  went  immedi- 
diately  to  her  own  chamber,  leaving  hec* 
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new  friend  to  relate  to  Lady  Frances  the 
history  of  her  life. 

Lady  Frances,  generous,  noble,  feeling, 
and  humane,  greatly  commiserated  the 
trying  situations  in  which  Rebecca  had 
been  placed,  giving  her  great  credit  for 
her  prudence  and  forbearance. 
^When  she  again  joined  them.  Lady 
Frances,  in  the  most  delicate  and  grace- 
fill  manner,  renewed  her  invitation,  as 
if.  she  and  Miss  Elton  would  be  the  per- 
aonsr  obliged  by  her  remaining,  adding, , 
";  Constance  has  found  in  you,  dear 
Miss  Russell,  a  friend  so  congenial  to 
her  heart,  it  really  would  be  cruel  in 
you  to  leave  us.  Write,  however,  to 
Mr.  Chesterville,  under  whose  guardian- 
ship my  husband  tells  me  you  are,  for 
permission  to  prolong  your  visit." 

Rebecca's  eyes  overflowed  with  plea- 
sure at  a  request  so  gratifying.  She  im- 
mediately dispatched  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Chesterville,  who  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing a  reply  favourable  to  her  wishes. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  the 
succeeding  winter  months,  glided  on 
with  Rebecca  in  one  uninterrupted 
scene  of  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Miss 
Elton  and  she  seemed  like  two  twin 
sisters ;  their  pleasures,  their  pursuits, 
their  habits  became  the  same  ;  and  from 
their  congeniality  of  mind  and  taste, 
their  friendship  proved  as  tender  as  it 
became  permanent. 


-  Like  two  artificial  gods, 


Created  with  needles  both  one  fiower, 
Both  OD  one  sampler,  sittiog  on  one  cushioa ; 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 
A§  if  their  hands,  sides,  voices,  and  minds 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  tbey  grew  together 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ; 
Or  wilb  two  seeming  bodies  but  one  heart ; 
Two  of  the  first  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one  as  crowned  with  one  crest." 
Midtummer  Ntghft 
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But  short-lived  is  all  human  bliss !  To 
be  for  ever  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  not 
permitted  in  a  world  which  is  ^  not  an 
abiding  city«  Like  an  April  day's  clouds 
and  sunshine,  cheerful  and  overcast,  al- 
ternately gilding  one  day  with  enjoy- 
ment, the  next  overshadowed  by  sorrow. 

In  a  moment,  the  brightest  ornament 
of  Mr.  Elton's  house  was  taken  from 
them,  and  one  of  the  happiest  families 
desolated.  Lady  Frances  Elton  was  re- 
moved by  sudden  death  to  that  blessed 
region  for  which,  from  her  exemplary 
piety,  she  had  long  been  prepared. 

The  event  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to 
crush  and  destroy  them,  so  unprepared 
were  they  all  for  a  calamity  so  heavy. 
The  tender,  the  suffering  daughter  re- 
quired all  the  consolation  that  was  ad- 
ministered by  her  uncle,  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Augustine's,  to  soothe  her  mind,  an4 
teach  her  resignation. 

Rebecca  was  as  deeply  afflicted  as  her 
friend,  for  she  loved  and  revered  Lady 
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Frances  Elton  with  the  affection  of  a 
daughter.  The  younger  Mn  Elton. fdt 
his  loss, as  heavily  as  his  sister^  but  he 
had  more  command  over  his  passions,  and 
more  effectually  concealed  hi^  grief  for 
the  sake  of  his  father,  whose  silent  sor- 
row  so  materially  injured  his  health,  aa 
to  endanger  his  life. 

During  this  mournful  season,  they  all 
derived  comfort  from  the  frequent  visits 
of  Mr^  Elton's  brother,  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Augustine's.  He  was  a  man  of.re^ 
puted  learning  and  piety,  as  his  meek 
and  benignant  countenance  bore  testi- 
mony. There  was  a  heavenly  serenity 
in  his  beaming  eye,  and  his  npble  open 
brow  expressed  the  capaciousness  of  % 
mind  at  peace  with  all  the  wprld. 

It  was  during  one  of  his  late  visits,* 
afler  time  had  somewhat  ameliorated 
their  grief,  a  young  man  accompanied, 
him  to  his  brother's,  the  son  of  a  friend,^ 
for  whom  the  Abbot  entertained  the 
warmest  friendship. 
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**  I  have  brought,  Thomas,"  he  said  to 
his  nephew,  '<  Captain  Berry  hither  as 
an  acquaintance  worthy  your  cultivating } 
he  has  lately  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  valour  and  spirit.  My  seques- 
tered and  religious  habits  of  life  exclude 
me  firom  the  world ;  but  you  cannot 
please  me  more  than  by  showing  my 
friend's  son  every  right  of  hospitality 
and  kindness.  He  is  now  on  his  return 
from  an  expedition  into  France,  and  stopt 
at  Bristol  by  the  desire  of  his  father.  Sir 
Robert  Berry,  on  purpose  to  enquire  for 
me.'' 

Young  Elton  graciously  received  Cap- 
tain Berry,  and  by  the  elder  Mr.  Elton 
he  was  immediately  invited  to  make  his 
house  his  home  during  the  few  days  he 
meant  to  pass  in  Bristol. 

Berry  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a 
figure  tail,  elegant,  and  commanding, 
such  as  became  a  young  soldier.  His 
face  was  open,  ingenuous,  and  intelligent; 
his  eyes  full  of  fire  and  animation,  with 
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a  complexion,  though  dark,  florid  with 
health  and  severe  service.  His  under- 
standing was  excellent,  and  had  been 
cultivated  as  highly  as  was  then  the 
fashion  of  his  day.  His  reputation  stood 
high  in  the  army  for  courage,  as  well  as 
humanity.  His  father.  Sir  Robert  Berry, 
held  an  ancient  baronetage,  but  his  es- 
tates had  suffered  so  considerably  from 
the  turbulence  of  the  times,  he  allowed 
his  son,  who  was  spirited  and  ambitious 
of  military  fame,  to  enter  the  army. 

Young  Elton,  open-hearted,  friendly 
and  good  humoured,  soon  became  much 
pleased  with  Captain  Berry ;  there  was 
an  air  of  gallantry,  high  polish,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  which  ren- 
dered his  conversation  interesting  and 
agreeable  to  a  young  man,  who,  like 
Elton,  had  always  been  so  closely  con- 
fined to  his  father's  house  of  business, 
few  opportunities  had  offered  of  culti- 
vating the  acquaintance  of  men  of  his 
own  age  ;  and,  indeed,  the  domestic  cir- 
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cle  of  his  own  fireside  was  so  happy, 
so  uniformly  cheerful,  that  Thomas, 
when  once  seated  in  the  midst  of  their 
social  party,  never  had  a  desire  to  go 
further  in  search  of  enjoyment. 

To  the  beauty  and  gentle  sweetness  of 
Rebecca  he  was  not  insensible ;  but  the 
esteem  she  excited  was  that  of  a  brother. 
He  admired  her  extreme  loveliness,  but 
it  was  without  enthusiasm  ;  and  he  esti- 
mated her  excellence,  knowing  that  her 
virtues  were  regarded  as  they  merited  by 
his  lamented  mother  and  sister.  Her  com- 
pany had  enlivened  their  little  domestic 
society.  He  was  pleased  to  remark  the 
growing  friendship  between  his  sister 
and  Rebecca ;  and,  under  their  present 
calamity,  it  greatly  mitigated  the  affliction 
of  Constance  to  possess  so  estimable  a 
friend. 

At  this  period,  Captain  Berry's  arrival 
was  a  great  relief,  as  it  broke  the  painful 
monotony  of  their  now  desolate  house. 
The  elder   Mr.  Elton  visibly  declined ; 
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and  the  effort  he  made  to  conceal  from 
his  family  that  his  heart  was  broken^ 
preyed  on  his  constitution,  and  wai 
rapidly  hurrying  him  to  the  grave. 
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CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Domesticated  in  Mr.  Elton's  family. 
Captain  Berry  soon  became  captive  to 
the  charms  of  the  fair  Rebecca.  Though 
Constance  was  scarcely  less  lovely  than 
her  friend,  yet,  in  the  genuine  simplicity 
of  Kebecca,  there  was  something  more 
attaching.  The  lofty  superiority  of 
Miss  Elton,  though  tempered  by  a  grace- 
ful mildness,  led  not  the  way  so  easily  to 
the  heart,  and  conveyed  an  idea  of  cold- 
ness and  caution  which  too  generally 
belong  to  persons  accustomed  to  the 
usage  of  the  world. 

The  soft  effulgence  of  Rebecca's  eyes, 
half  curtained  by  her  long,  silken  eye- 
lashes, gave  a  pensive  Madona  expres- 
aion  to  her  features,  which,  without  being 
strictly  regular,  were  so  happy  in  their 
formation,  an  artist  would  not  have  wish- 
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ed  them  altered ;  her  mind  beamed  ia 
her  face,  and  what  she  felt  and  thought 
was  there  depicted. 

Captain  Berry  hung  over  her,  ena- 
moured, as  she  sang  to  her  lute  a  tender, 
serious  strain,  not  unlike  one  of  the  even- 
ing hymns  to  the  Virgin :  the  words  were 
composed  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  sensibility  which  she  displayed 
throughout  the  air,  touched  him  to  the 
soul;  and,  almost  forgetting  Rebecca  wiu' 
a  terrestrial  being,  he  rapturously  ex- 
claimed, as  he  attempted  to  take  her 
hand,  1  would  say — 

i 

'<  That  strain  again ; 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour." 

Twelfth  Night. 

Rebecca  coloured,  and  silently  with- 
drew her  hand.  It  was  the  first  compli- 
ment she  had  ever  received  from  Captain 
Berry,  indeed  from  almost  any  man,  for 
young  Elton  was  not  given  to  flattery; 
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and  though  he  thought  Rebecca  a  very 
lovely  girl,  his  regard  for  her  was  that  of 
a  brother.  Rebecca's  heart  fluttered,  as 
her  timid  eyes  met  the  ardent  gaze  of 
Berry ;  a  crimson  glow  covered  her  face 
and  bosom,  as  she  stammered  out  her 
inability  to  repeat  the  air,  which  w^s  of 
an  aflFecting  nature,  for  the  words  spoke 
of  departed  spirits  of  the  righteous,  and 
she  thought  of  the  pure  one  of  Lady 
Frances,  which  so  lately  had  diffused  joy 
to  all  around  her. 

Miss  Elton  was  also  affected,  but  she 
had  more  command  over  her  feelings 
than  Rebecca,  and  checked  the  rising  tear. 

To  somewhat  dissipate  the  present 
embarrassment  of  the  lovers.  Miss  Elton 
opened  a  porte-feuille,  containing  some 
exquisite  drawings  of  the  scenery  around 
Clifton,  which  Berry  carelessly  turned 
over,  and  soon  after  he  took  leave,  with 
a  promise  to  see  the  ladies  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Constance  observed  with  anxiety  the 
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admiration  which  Rebecca  had  inspired. 
Though  there  was  every  thing  in  Cap- 
tain Berry's  appearance  and  manner  to 
engage  affection,  the  hazard  attached  to 
a  soldier's  life  was  not  likely  to  tend  ul- 
timately to  the  happiness  of  either  ;  and 
Rebecca's  retired  habits  rather  shunned 
than  sought  publicity. 

She  was  reluctant  to  give  her  pain  by 
warning  of  her  danger  ;  whilst  Rebecca, 
who  on  all  former  occasions  sought 
Miss  Elton's  confidence,  now  sedulously 
avoided  all  subjects  that  could  les^d  to 
the  name  of  Berry.  Sleep  fled  her  eyes 
when  she  retired  to  her  pillow.  Captain 
Berry  had  won  upon  her  youthful  heart, 
and  she  retraced  his  look,  his  manner, 
his  conversation,  with  partial  fondness. 

He  was  more  enlightened  than  most 
young  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
The  abbot  had  spent  much  time  in  his 
father's  house,  and  had  taken  great  plea* 
sure  in  instructing  him  in  those  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  rendered 
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his  conversation  delightful  to  Miss  Elton 
and  Rebecca.  He  was  fond  of  music 
and  poetry  to  enthusiasm,  and  had  cul- 
tivated his  taste  for  each  at  every  fa- 
vourable opportunity, 

When  Rebecca  the  following  morn- 
ing opened  the  book  which  contained  the 
air  she  had  sung  on  the  former  evening, 
she  was  surprised  to  find  the  following 
lines  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  writ- 
ten in  a  pencil  beneath  :  — 

**  The  angel  ended,  and  in  mine  ear 
So  charming  left  her  voice,  that  I  awhile 
Thought  her  still  speaking." 

It  was  easy  for  Rebecca  to  penetrate 
what  were  the  sentiments  of  Captain 
Berry  towards  her.  She  readily  gave 
him  that  heart  he  had  quite  subdued, 
and  each  day  brought  added  felicity  in 
the  society  of  one  another. 

Berry,  spell-bound,  heeded  not  the 
lapse  of  time,  till  roused  by  the  question 
from  the  venerable  abbot,  if  it  was  not 
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iticroachinc  og  rlie    hospitality  of  his 
"viad  brccier  by  i  stay  so  prolonged  with- 

Bcrrv  i:  ccce  jcened  his  heart  to  the 
>.oIy  nid::*  i^d  sclicired  his  interest  with 
^Ir.  KItcc  :::  be^ilr' cf  Rebecca. 

H:$  drlcr.cc  ^ns  riire  and  disiote- 
^vsccv?-  Hi  ^-i?  :^::orin!:  that  she  was 
jl::  Itc*.  VS5S.  H-s  ;t3  possessions  were 
*cc  la-v^?  i  "i^-  i?  -^  ■'^i^  heir  to  a  ba- 
vNVCJSiC^\  :>^'v  -arjc'i  Sf  hereafter  con- 
v:ovr«t>is: ;  ^rc  evec  ::  Mis.5  Russell  was 
\v«'C;c£t!sr^S!^  >.ov  sl=-::icr  w^s  that  objec- 
:;oa  ^^^cr  tl::  :-.   c^:c:rec:iion  with  his 

I'hc  Jibcvc  >.dri  ii:::  — Ith  a  look  of 

**  SiiN  bv^^  .^'  "tv;  ;:\cI,i:rneA  in  a  tone 
v^t'  j;:t^\;:\*  :v*c  v^r^-  ecoxiraging,  "  ho- 
»KHir  *f\i  Arts:?  shvxi'i  riih^rr  be  a  soldier's 
iK^wv  i^*:t  t>ii:  vC  Icre :  the  camp  his 
tKHiH*^ ;  tite  trxjctsack  hrs  pillow  of  re- 
|HWv  IW^*'  dinf  rcc  :::tce$  to  think  OD 
NMKkr  KUtttcss — wbea  yv^xir  country  is 
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SO  beset,  and  hourly  you  may  be  called 
to  your  post  of  duty.  Then  what 
becomes  of  the  fair  Rebecca,  who,  if 
you  marry,  so  delicate  and  tender,  is  not 
formed  to  follow  you  through  difficulty 
and  danger,  when  the  cannon's  roar 
sounds  in  her  ear,  and,  amidst  the  dead 
and  dying,  she,  with  a  woman's  tender- 
ness, feebly  follows  you  to  the  scene  of 
war,  think  well  what  then  will  be  your 
anguish,  as  you  strain  her  to  that  fond 
bosom,  perhaps  to  meet  no  more  ?" 

"  Oh,  horrible!'*  cried  Berry,  with 
dismay,  "  the  picture  you  have  drawn ; 
rather  reverse  it,  if  you  would  not  de- 
stroy me  quite ;  and  paint  those  hours 
of  bliss,  which,  in  some  sequestered 
nook,  we  may  pass  together,  if  I  may 
but  call  Rebecca  mine." 

"  Your  attachment  has  not  reason  for 

its  basis ;    'tis    a    romantic   passion,   a 

youthful  folly,  which  reflection  will  cool, 

without  it  is  founded  on  ambition." 

'*  On  ambition  !"  he  interrupted  warm- 
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ly,  **  my  love  is  founded;  the  proud 
ambition  to  possess  Rebecca.  If  she  be 
portionless  I  care  not,  so  she  is  content 
to  share  a  soldier's  fortune.  'Tu 
sympathy  of  soul,  'tis  kindred  mindfl^ 
that  form  the  only  basis  of  true  hap- 
piness." 

« Your's,"  said  the  abbot,  "  is  the 
sophistry  of  inexperience,  therefore  fu- 
tile. I  object  not  to  your  choice,  for 
Rebecca  is  lovely,  virtuous,  and  wise-*- 
discreet,  passing  her  tender  years.  Nei- 
ther do  I  object  to  that  lawful  state  of  i 
holy  njatrimbny  ordained  by  God  j  but  it 
is  your  childish  years.  Go  then,  until 
experience  gives  you  wisdom,  and  pursue 
that  life  of  hostile  warfare  allotted  for 
you  which  scatters  sorrow  and  desolation 
over  the  earth.  It  is  man  that  bringi 
strife ;  and,  brief  as  are  his  days,  he  can- 
not be  at  peace  till  the  grave  receives  him.'' 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted 
by  one  of  Mr.  Elton's  servants,  whose 
countenance  bespoke  his  sorrowful  er- 
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rand.  His  master  for  some  days  had 
been  rapidly  declining,  and  now  became 
so  much  worse,  Mr.  Elton  desired  the 
immediate  attendance  of  his  brother  to 
close  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  called,"  said  the  abbot,  with  a 
look  of  meek  resignation,  **  to  fulfil  the 
last  and  mournful  ofHce  humanity  re- 
quires. You,  young  man,'*  he  continued, 
in  an  impressive  voice,  "  are  only  begin- 
ning your  career  in  life  ;  may  its  end  be 
like  my  brother's,  and  you  need  not  fear 
death.  God  protect  and  guide  you,'* 
extending  his  arms  in  benediction. 

"  May  I  not,  reverend  father,"  ex- 
claimed Berry,  "  await  your  return  ?  I 
fain  would  know  how  poor  Rebecca — " 

**  Chide  that  impetuosity  of  temper  — 
learn  patience  and  forbearance.  Go 
home  now  to  your  father,  and  rest  satis- 
fied that,  at  a  proper  season,  you  shall 
hear  from  me.    Farewell !" 

Thus  repulsed.  Berry  dared  not  follow. 
Listless  and  unhappy,   he  mounted  his 
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horse,  and  directed  his  way  towards  his 
paternal  home  in  Leicestershire,  pursued 
by  the  fair  form  of  Rebecca,  to  whom 
there  now  seemed  little  prospect  of 
being  united. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

The  abbot  found  Mr.  Elton,  though 
visibly  approaching  his  end,  sensible  and 
resigned.  He  was  surrounded  by  his 
family,  who,  in  the  deepest  anguish,  were 
listening  with  respectful  silence  to  the 
last  words  which,  in  feeble  accents,  flow- 
ed from  his  dying  lips. 

Every  consolation  that  could  be  offered 
on  the  awful  occasion,  the  abbot  poured 
into  the  bosom  of  his  brother,  elevating 
the  thoughts  of  his  afflicted  family  to 
scenes  beyond  this  terrestrial  sphere. 

Before  morning,  Mr.  Elton's  earthly 
pilgrimage  was  ended.  He  expired  on 
the  breast  of  his  pious  brother. 

Constance  Elton,  since  the  death  of 
Lady  Frances,  spent  much  of  her  time 
in  a  society  of  reformed  nuns,  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bristol.     Their  meek  de« 
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votion,  sequestered  habits,  and  grave 
demeanour,  suited  the  pensiveness  which 
gained  upon  Miss  Elton  ever  since  she  was 
deprived  of  her  mother.  Fondly  as  she 
loved  Rebecca,  yet  the  imposing  and  in- 
sidious manners^  of  the  sisterhood  gn* 
dually  weaned  Miss  Elton  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  ;  she  regarded  its 
enjoyments  as  empty  and  vain  gratifiok 
tions ;  and  growing  daily  more  attached 
to  their  religious  ceremonies,  immediately 
after  the  interment  of  her  father,  she 
formed  the  determination  to  enter  the 
community. 

Rebecca  was  quite  distressed  when 
Miss  Elton  acquainted  her  with  her  in* 
tention.  To  part  from  her  only  friend 
at  the  present  period,  seemed  to  deprive 
her  of  every  joy  in  existence,  and  was  so 
heavy  an  affliction,  she  would  have  ac- 
companied Constance  into  the  convent, 
had  not  her  heart  been  devoted  to 
Captain  Berry;  hence  a  monastic  lift 
was  one  the  least  suited  to  her  inclinatioo* 
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It  was  true,  the  suddenness  of  his 
ture,  without  any  reason  giireOy  vocJd 
have  wounded  her  deeplv,  had  doc  tiae 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Elton's  iDdo^  at  trie 
time  impeded  all  intercourse,  or  e^tsL 
the  opportunity  of  a  tender  ^revel. 
She  therefore  fondlv  indulged  the  hope 
they  soon  should  meet  again.  The  prc»- 
pect  was  too  pleasing  not  to  crheiiih.  A 
thousand  nameless  attentions  had 
vinced  Rebecca  that  she  was  not 
rent  to  him ;  and  though  the  roks  oi 
decorum  and  modesty  forbade  Ler  re- 
maining  alone  with  young  Ehoo  in  ihe 
now  desolate  mansion  of  his  lamessted 
parents,  yet  her  heart  sickened  at  tat 
4dea  of  a  convent,  which  would  iataliT 
prove  an  eternal  barrier  between  her  asid 
Berry. 

Miss  Elton  saw  and  pitied  Rdiecca's 
distress ;  she  was  too  liberal  minded  to 
persuade  her  to  adopt  that  mode  ci  fife 
which  had  become  her  own  chace,  and 
kindly  said,  with  delicacy  and  kindness. 
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**  You  must,  dear  Rebecca,  prove  a  sis- 
ter to  Thomas  in  my  absence.  He  re- 
gards and  respects  you  as  such.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  deprive  him  of  you 
also ;  therefore,  to  obviate  all  impropriety 
in  your  remaining  here,  a  widowed  sister 
of  my  father's  will  take  my  place ;  she  is 
a  worthy  woman,  and  will  study  both 
your  comforts. 

"  Though  I  am  going,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  detach  myself  from  the  world, 
my  friendship  for  you  will  remain  unal- 
tered. At  stated  seasons  we  can  always 
meet,  but  I  have  a  higher  calling  than 
worldly  pursuits,  and  even  my  sister, 
Rebecca,  cannot  detain  me  from  it ;  for, 
oh !  how  weak  are  all  earthly  consider- 
ations, when  compared  to  being  the  child 
of  God  ?'* 

Constance,  collected,  steady,  and  per- 
severing, took  leave  of  Rebecca  with  a 
calmness  that  showed  her  purpose  was 
fixed.  Rebecca,  young,  ardent  in  feel- 
ing, warm  in  affection,  was  quite  sub- 
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dued  by  the  various  emotions  which 
overwhelmed  her ;  she  clasped  Constance 
with  tenderness  to  her  heart,  and,  shed- 
ding floods  of  tears,  was  unable,  from 
sobs,  to  articulate  a  sentence. 

During  her  residence  with  Lady  Frances 
Elton  and  her  daughter,   Rebecca  had 
experienced  every  enjoyment  their  friend- 
ship and  refinement  could  bestow.  There 
was  an  elegance  belonging  to  Lady  Fran- 
ces;  a  correctness  of  taste   and  judg- 
ment }  a  dignity,  so  tempered  with  soft- 
ness, in  all  her  actions,  that,  while  Re- 
becca felt  her  loss  irreparable,  she  held 
her  up  in  her  "  mind's  eye**  as  the  bright- 
est pattern  of  every  female  excellence, 
la  Miss  Elton  she  had  found  a  friend  of 
congenial   mind,    with   whom    she   had 
shared  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life ; 
their  pursuits,    their   occupations,    had 
been  the  same ;    and  brief  as  were  the 
months  they  had  spent  together,  from 
Lady  Frances  and  her  daughter,  Rebecca 
had  acquired  more  knowledge  in  every 
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useful  and  elegant  acquirement,  than  in 
the  four  years  spent  at  Liverpool. 

She  wrote  Mrs.  Chesterville  an  account 
of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  hen 
Rebecca  endeavoured  to  acquire  compo- 
sure to  receive  her  new  inmate  Mrs. 
Morgan,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of 
her  lost  friend. 

Mr.  Elton's  behaviour  to  Rebecca  had 
never  been  marked  by  any  particular 
attention,  though  uniformly  friendly  and 
obliging;  now,  by  every  kindness,  he 
seemed  to  try  to  make  up  to  her  the  lo08 
of  Miss  Elton ;  he  desired  her  to  con- 
sider herself  as  his  younger  sister,  to 
think  herself  at  home,  to  command  what- 
ever she  wished  in  his  house,  to  feel  no 
restraint,  for  it  was  not  more  his  inclina^ 
tion,  than  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  to  sup- 
ply to  her  the  place  of  those  inestimable 
parents  of  which  it  had  been  the  will  of 
the  Almighty  to  deprive  him. 

"  Let  us,  dear  Rebecca,**  he  added 
Ivith  emotion,  "  set  them  always  heMt 
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our  eyes;  follow  their  example^  pre- 
ceptSy  and  actions ;  imitate  their  virtuesi 
aDd  so  live  as  if  they  saw  and  approved 
our  deeds,  and  then  we  cannot  greatly 
err."  He  took  her  hand,  and,  pressing  it 
tenderly,  continued,  "  Henceforth  look  on 
me  as,  indeed,  your  brother;  your  friend, 
)rour  adviser  on  all  occasions.  I  have  never 
been  indifferent  to  your  interests,  to  your 
happiness/'  He  paused,  and,  colouring, 
proceeded,  **  If,  Rebecca,  it  is  in  my 
power  by  any  means  to  promote  that 
happiness,  scruple  not  to  claim  my  con- 
fidence, mv  services.*' 

After  some  hesitation  he  proceeded, 
"  I  am  not  ignorant  there  is  one  not  un- 
worthy Rebecca's  affections." 

She  coloured,  and,  in  confusion,  timid- 
ly looked  down,  and  remained  silent. 
"Had  your  heart  been  free,"  Mr.  Elton 
exclaimed  with  increased  emotion,  "  per- 
baps  Rebecca  would  have  looked  with 
an  eye  of  favour  on  the  brother  of  her 
friend  Constance.     As  it  is,"  he  added. 
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"  I  ask  not,  I  presume  not — all  I 
cit,  amiable,  gentle  Rebecca,  is  that' 
will  regard  me  as  one  warmly  inclined  to 
promote  your  happiness,  however  unhap- 
py myself." 

Rebecca  could  not  speak,  she  was  sur- 
prised, overwhelmed ;  and,  whilst  liet 
eyes  beamed  with  looks  of  ineffable  sweet- 
ness on  Mr.  Elton,  he  suddenly  lert  tlie 
room  overcome  by  contending  emotions. 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  have  re- 
vealed to  Rebecca  the  tender  passion 
which  she  had  inspired  in  his  bosont, 
Indeed,  he  was  scarcely  sensible,  that 
she  had  inspired  a  sentiment  of  the  kind, 
until  Captain  Berry  became  their  daily 
guestj  then,  and  then  only,  the  truth 
became  revealed,  A  listlessness,  a  jea- 
lousy, for  which  he  could  not  accotinti 
took  possession  of  him.  Berry's  atten- 
tions to  Rebecca,  he  beheld  with  the  most 
painful  emotion  ;  he  was  uneasy  in  their 
presence,  and  often  withdrew  to  chide 
himself  for  indulging  a  hopeless  passion) 
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but  the  more  he  strove  to  subdue  his 
feelings,  the  greater  the  ascendancy  they 
seemed  to  gain.  To  give  way  to  a  par* 
tiality  likely  to  prove  so  fatal  to  his  re- 
pose, he  resolved  to  conquer*  and,  by  a 
poweriul  effort,  nobly  offer  his  interest 
io  promoting  an  alliance  with  his  more 
fortunate  rival.  He  saw  that  Miss  Rus- 
sell's  heart  was  devoted  to  Berry;  he 
read  it  in  her  bright  intelligent  eyes ;  he 
read  it  in  the  timid  confusion  which 
came  over  her,  which  spread  in  blushing 
smiles  whenever  Captain  Berry  was 
named,  or  came  into  her  presence. 

He  had  openly  declared  to  him  the 
admiration  Rebecca  had  excited;  he 
had,  in  confidence,  avowed  his  passion, 
and  young  Elton  was  convinced  nothing, 
except  his  father's  fatal  illness,  had  pre- 
vented  Berry  making  proposals  to  Miss 
Russell,  when  he  was  so  suddenly  shut 
out  from  all  intercourse  with  them  by 
the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Elton. 

Thomas  Elton  was  a  grave,  sensible, 
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steady  young  man ;  his  education  had 
been  confined  to  that  which  was  suited 
to  a  mercantile  life ;  he  had  not  a  parti- 
cle of  romance  in  his  disposition ;  his 
temper  was  even ;  his  heart  warm,  and 
generous.  It  was  Rebecca's  excellence, 
not  her  beauty,  which,  by  degrees,  had 
established  the  affection  she  inspired; 
he  knew  how  tenderly  she  had  been 
loved  by  his  mother,  and  that  Rebecca, 
in  return,  looked  up  to  Lady  Frances 
with  a  degree  of  veneration  and  filial 
regard,  tinctured  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  young  and  ardent  mind.  His  mother's 
opinions  were  the  rule  of  her  conduct ; 
her  example  the  nwdel  of  her  life.  To 
displease  Lady  Frances,  by  the  slightest 
intended  error,  would  have  rendered  her 
miserable;  to  possess  and  deserve  her 
favour  and  esteem  was  her  highest  am- 
bition. 

Young  Elton  lamented  that  his  sister 
had  been  led  away  from  his  family  and 
home,  by  what  he  considered  the  most 
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erroneous  and  misguided  opinions.  He 
respected  his  uncle,  the  abbot,  but  he 
pitied  his  bigotry  and  fanaticism  and  pre- 
judices,  though,  from  his  genuine  piety, 
be  knew  him  to  be  sincere,  if  in  error. 
He  grieved  that  his  influence  over  Con- 
stance had  alienated  her  affections  from 
her  family,  had  detached  her  from  the 
world,  and  withdrawn  her  from  his  do- 
mestic circle.  Perceiving,  or  fancying 
that  he  perceived,  his  niece's  scheme  of 
life  fixed  in  joining  the  sisterhood,  the 
abbot,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  what  he 
considered  her  eternal  welfare,  got  her 
elected  prioress  in  the  place  of  the 
former  principal,  Just  dead,  thus  es- 
tablishing Constance  in  the  community. 

Young  Elton  used  all  his  influence  and 
exertion  to  oppose  a  measure  he  entirely 
disapproved.  It  was  unavailing.  Con- 
stance's resolution  remained  unshaken; 
and,  upheld  by  her  uncle,  every  argument 
proved  futile  and  unavailing. 

Mrs.  Morgan  could  ill  supply  to  Re- 
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becca  the  loss  of  her  friends.  She  missed 
the  elegance  wliich  formerly  had  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  their  house  above 
every  other  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  books  she  formerly  had  read  with 
Lady  Frances  and  Miss  Elton  were  casl 
aside ;  she  could  not  open  them,  they 
recalled  so  many  tender  and  mournful 
recollections.  Mrs.  Morgan  had  no  taste 
for  reading ;  Mr.  Elton  had  not  leisure. 
Music  no  longer  sounded  in  the  pavilion, 
the  pencil  no  longer  gave  colouring, 
life,  and  beauty  to  the  romantic  land- 
scapes with  which  St.  Vincent's  rocks 
abounded.  She  had  no  objects  now  to 
create  excitement  ;  she  had,  alas  !  which 
was  more  painful,  no  persons  now  on 
whom  to  rest  her  affection,  to  exchange 
looks  of  tenderness,  to  give  the  meed  of 
approbation.  Cheerful,  animated  con- 
versation had  ceased  to  charm  the  ear 
and  the  senses.  Thought  no  longer  met 
thought.  The  chair  her  beloved  bene- 
factress had   filled   so  gracefully,   with 
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looks  of  benignant  sweetness,  was  va- 
cated. Constance^s  tambour-frame  hung 
useless;  her  lute  was  silent.  All  was 
still,  desolate,  and  solitary !  Rebecca 
could  not  be^r  to  occupy  the  apartment; 
she  fled  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  despair ; 
it  was  the  tomb  of  her  departed  joys ; — 
she  looked  around  on  vacancy  ;  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  determined  never  more  to 
enter  that  room,  where  every  scene  of 
happiness  was  departed  for  ever. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Rebecca  now  spent  much  of  her  tiitie 
amidst  the  woody  recesses  of  St.  Via- 
centos  rocks.  The  pensile  beauty  of  the 
scene  seemed  to  soothe  the  sadness  of  her 
heart.  The  soft  murmuring  of  the  Avoii» ' 
as  it  glided  at  the  foot  of  the  impending 
clifis,  blending  their  fantastic  forms  with 
the  rich,  bright  verdure  of  the  trees ;  the 
roots  of  wild  and  fragrant  flowers  ena- 
melling the  banks ;  the  tender,  soft 
plaint  of  the  stock-dove,  and  the  more 
lively  notes  of  myriads  of  birds,  pouring 
forth  their  songs  of  gladness,  were  all 
objects  and  melodies  which  peculiarly 
harmonised  with  the  melancholy  tone  rf 
her  spirits.  She  was  glad  to  fly  from  the 
"  busy  hum  of  men,"  and  in  loneliness  to 
indulge  in  that  dangerous  despondence 
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which  seems  to  shut  out  all  hope  and  all 
enjoTment. 

Rebecca  dwelt  on  the  romantic  events 
of  her  extraordinary  life,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  her  earliest  recollection  to  the 
Jiresent  moment.     How  much  had  she 
been  the  child    of    Providence  —  how 
much  its  peculiar    care,  under  all  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  she  had 
encountered.     Her   residence,  with  Sir 
Ambrose  Templeton,  when  reason  first 
b^an  to  dawn  in  infancy;  next,    her 
rescue  from  a  watery  grave  by  the  hu- 
mane Michael  Barton,  and  the  tender 
care  of  his  wife  Margery,  bestowed  upon 
her  while  fostered  beneath  their  lowly 
dwelling ;  next  their  melancholy  death  ; 
and    her  sudden    surprising   transition 
from  poverty  to  affluence,  in  the  man- 
sion of  her  respected   benefactor,  Mr. 
Templeton;   the   interruption   of   their 
union  by  his  brother,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment it  was  to  take  place;   the  extra- 
ordinary   fate   predicted   by    Sir   Am- 
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brose  ;  the  spell  which  he  affirmed 
bound  them  together,  which,  though 
she  feared  not,  (considering  it  impossi- 
ble) yet  she  shuddered  to  think  upon, 
if  indeed  it  were  to  be  fulfilled,  and  she 
was  to  be  united  to  a  man  who  built  his 
faith  on  destiny,  not  God.  Yet  still,  such 
is  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature, 
Rebecca,  though  she  feared  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton,  disliked  him  not;  for  he 
had  cherished  her  with  fondness  in  in- 
fancy }  she  hung  about  him  with  a 
daughter's  love;  when  she  could  but  Usp 
the  name  of  father  —  but  with  that  name 
was  linked  all  tenderness.  Still  a  cloud 
of  mystery  she  could  not  penetrate, 
hung  over  all  that  was  connected  with 
Sir  Ambrose  Templeton;  and  while  she 
could  not  hate,  she  yet  dreaded  him. 

To  the  amiable  Mrs.  Chesterville  she 
owed  the  advantages  of  her  youthful 
education.  She  had  passed  the  latter 
years  of  cliildhood  in  heedless  playful- 
ness   with    her    daughters,    Juliet    anJ 
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Charlotte^  when  free  from  care  and  sor- 
row; and  she  thought  of  them  with 
fondness* 

When  her  marriage  was  prevented 
arith  Mr.  Templeton  by  the  wild  phrenzy 
of  his  brother,  and  the  amulet,  toge- 
ther witt)  the  magic  ring,  plunged  into 
the  Mersey,  with  the  pledge  affixed,  that 
should  she  ever  find  that  fatal  ring,  he 
then,  and  only  then  should  claim  her 
his,  and  thus  seal  her  destiny  for  life, 
Rebecca  turned  sick  at  heart  as  the 
idea  crossed  her,  impossible  as  it  ap- 
peared such  a  destiny,  would  ever  be 
fulfilled. 

Next  she  dwelt  on  the  generosity  of 
her  noble  benefactor,  her  betrothed  hus- 
band, Mr.  Templeton,  for  whom  she 
entertained  the  deepest  gratitude,  the 
purest  esteem.  She  was  not,  however, 
sorry  she  was  free.  It  was  an  alliance 
founded  on  gratitude  alone ;  and  though 
she  would  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
wife,    with  every  effort  to  render  Mr, 
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Temple  ton  happy,  she  then  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  love. 

Removed  from  Lancashire  to  avoid 
Sir  Ambrose  Templeton,  how  felicitous 
had  been  her  days.  Since  her  residence 
at  Bristol,  how  fraught  with  peace,  with 
love,  and  harmony. 

There  Captain  Berry  had  won  her 
youthful  heart,  yet  was  he  not  worthy 
the  possession?  Whatever  might  be  her 
future  lot,  and  whether  or  not  they 
were  destined  to  come  together,  she  la- 
mented not  the  conquest  he  had  gained. 

Rebecca  frequently  visited  the  pri- 
oress. Constance  always  met  her  with 
looks  of  placid  happiness ;  and  though 
she  spoke  not  of  their  former  days  of  gay 
enjoyment,  yet  she  pressed  Rebecca 
with  fondness  to  her  heart,  and  gave 
her  the  assurance  her  friendhsip  and  af- 
fection was  undiminished. 

Rebecca  saw  Mr.  Elton  only  at  the 
hour  of  meals,  and  sometimes  of  an 
evening.      The  look  of  tender  enquiry 
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^hich  he  always  viewed  her  gave 
ain ;  and  therefore,  as  much  as 
ie,  she  shunned  his  society.  Mrs. 
in,  engaged  in  domestic  cares, 
heeded  Rebecca,  who,  left  almost 
.ntly  to  herself,  began  to  turn  her 
fits  to  some  occupation  which 
call  her  mind  from  those  mourn- 
{CoUeaions  which  still  too  power- 
pressed  upon  hen 
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CHAP.  XXXL 

OOME  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Elton,  and  Con- 
stance's removal  to  the  convent,  when 
Rebecca  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
roused  from  the  painful  torpor  which 
preyed  upon  her  by  the  arrival  of  the 
following  letter :  — 

"  To  Miss  Russell 
"  Madam,  —  Might  I  flatter  myself 
that  a  visit  from  me  would  not  prove 
displeasing,  on  the  wings  of  love  I  would 
instantly  fly,  and  throw  myself  at  your 
feet,  ofiering  a  heart  which  long  has 
been  your's.  It  is  not  an  heiress  I  seek 
in  Miss  Russell  —  it  is  a  friend  —  a 
companion  —  a  sweet  solace  in  age,  after 
the  vicissitudes  and  perils  incidental  to  a 
military  life. 
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**  My  fortune  is  sufficiently  ample  to 
satisfy  the  station  I  fill ;  a  profusion  of 
wealth  leads  only  to  vain  indulgences 
and  ostentatious  pleasures.  A  certain 
portion  is  peiiiaps  requisite  to  comfort  — 
beyond  that,  how  little  does  it  ultimately 
tend  to  happiness ;  for  wealth  cannot 
bring  health,  nor  can  it  heal  a  broken 
heart. 

**  Suffer  me,  lovely  Rebecca,  to  look 
forward  to  that  felicity  which,  without 
you,  I  cannot  taste;  and  with  that 
winning  sweetness  which  bespeaks  the 
purity  and  gentleness  of  your  heart, 
admit  to  your  presence  the  most  devoted 
of  your  servants, 

**  John  Berry.'* 

The  throbbing  tumult  of  Rebecca's 
heart  for  some  time  prevented  her  taking 
up  her  pen  ;  at  length  she  answered  Sir 
John  Berry  to  this  effect  :— 

**  The  visit  from  Sir  John  Berry  cannot 
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prove  £splesmng  to  Rebeca:  abe  is  too 
much  fiattered  by  his  partalitj  to 
negative  hi»  wishes.'*' 

Rebecca  acted  solely  by  the  dicrtates  of 
her  own  fedings  in  the  reply  she  gave 
her  lover.  Though  she  would  gladly 
have  consulted  Constance  on  an  occasion 
so  important  to  her  future  happiness*  her 
total  exemption  from  all  worldly  con* 
cents  had  of  late  thrown  a  restraint  over 
Rebecca,  which  in  former  days  did  not 
exist,  when  familiar  confidence  blended 
with  the  warmth  of  their  friendship; 
and  she  now  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
informing  her  of  the  unadvised  step  she 
had  taken,  and  determined  to  leave 
the  disclosure  of  her  intended  union  to 
be  made  by  Sir  John  Berry  to  the  abbot, 
and  thence  communicated  to  Constance. 

Berry,  of  a  warm  and  ardent  dispoa- 
tiont  was  transported  at  the  ready  and 
cheerful  consent  given  by  Rebecca  to 
become  his.    Folding  and  putting  her 
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letter  in  his  bosom,  he  instandy  set  out 
for  Bristol,  and  stopped  not  until  fie 
alighted  in  that  city. 

Rebecca,  whose  sedate  deportment 
was  seldom  altered  by  passing  circum- 
stances, now,  however,  assumed  so 
changed  an  aspect,  as  to  be  observed  by 
young  Elton's  ever  quick  and  watchful 
eye ;  when  every  time  the  door  opened, 
Rebecca  turned  pale,  trembled,  then 
became  crimson. 

All  attempt  at  conversation  was 
fruitless.  At  length  young  Elton,  with 
a  half  smile  and  suppressed  sigh,  tenderly 
regarding  Rebecca,  said,  **I  perceive, 
Rebecca,  you  are  on  the  tiptoe  of  ex- 
pectation. Love  lights  up  those  tender 
eyes  with  fond  anxiety  i  therefore  thmk 
not  to  play  the  hypocrite  with  me  —  you 
cannot  do  it.  Truth  beams  in  that  face, 
guides  every  motion  of  your  heart,  and 
you  need  not  tell  me  that  Sir  John  Berry 
is  expected.'* 
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<*  It  is  even  s(h''  she  faintly  exclaimed, 
her  face  sufiiised  with  blushes. 

"Then  why,  lovely,  and  too  fondly 
loved  Rebecca,  conceal  it  from  me?  Let 
us  welcome  him  as  becomes  an  expected 
bridegroom,  with  smiles  of  joy. 

"From  my  soul  I  wish  you  happy,*' 
he  continued,  sighing  heavily,  "  and  you 
will  be  happy.  Sir  John  Berry  is  brave, 
generous,  humane !  He  combines  with 
all  the  intrepidity  of  the  soldier,  the 
proper  feelings  of  a  man — he  is  deserving 
of  Rebecca/* 

Such  meed  of  praise  from  his  rival 
touched  her  deeply.  There  was  a  senti- 
ment so  noble  and  liberal  in  this  tribute 
of  esteem,  she  insensibly  took  his  hand, 
and  pressed  it  in  cordial  friendship. 

A  violent  ring  at  the  gate  broke  off 
the  conversation.  In  a  few  minutes  Sir 
John  Berry  was  announced.  He  entered 
the  room  in  hurry  and  agitation,  and, 
without  observing  young  Elton,  rusb^ 
into  Rebecca's  arms. 
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**  Our  good  friend/'  said  Rebecca,  in 
a  &Itering  accent,  **  would  bid  you  wel  - 
come/'  regarding  Elton. 

He  now  advanced  towards  Sir  John, 
and  held  out  his  hand,  which  trembled 
like  an  aspin-leaf,  and  the  greetings 
wiiich  he  attempted  to  offer  died  on 
his  lips* 

Beriy,  too  full  of  happiness  to  remark 
young  Elton,  had  flown  to  Rebecca  in  a 
transport  of  delight,  and  threw  himself  at 
her  feet,  exclaiming,  **  Thus  prostrate  be- 
fore jou,  sweetest  Rebecca,  suffer  me  ta 
pour  forth  my  thanks,  my  gratitude  —  to 
tdl  you  that  my  heart,  too  full  for  utter- 
ance, cannot  express  its  joy.  Thus^ 
then/'  he  continued,  taking  her  willing 
hand,  and  pressing  it  with  fervour  to  his 
li{»,  **  suffer  the  happiest  of  men  to  wor- 
ship, to  adore  thee." 

"  Rise,  Sir  John  Berry,'*  she  replied, 
i^ith  modest  dignity,  **  make  me  not  the 
idol  of  thy  worship.  I  am  a  weak,  unso- 
phisticated creature.     Yet,  if  truth  and 
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omdiNir  be  any  recommendation,  then, 
in  troth,  believe  that  you  possess  my 
undivided  affection ;  and  in  selecting  me 
as  the  object  of  your  choice,  I  am  not 
insensible  of  the  honour  you  confer 
upon  me/' 

Young  Elton,  previous  to  Rebecca's 
declaration,  had  glided  out  of  the  room  j 
and  when  Sir  John  Berry  rose  to  address 
him,  he  was  fled. 

Berry  forgot  for  the  moment,  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  his  happiness,  or  en- 
deavoured to  forget,  how  soon  it  was 
likely  to  be  clouded  by  the  pain  of  sepa- 
ration, little  more  time  was  given  luin 
than  to  call  Rebecca  his,  ere  he  must 
return  to  the  seat  of  war  j  no  sooner  MA 
her  to  his  heart,  call  her  by  the  endearinj^ 
the  precious  name  of  wife,  ere  they  must 
be  separated  for  ever.  He  chaced  tbt 
terrible  idea  from  his  mind,  as  he  fondly 
pressed  her  fair  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
earnestly  entreated  her  not  to  delay  their 
nuptials ;  but  he  would  not  pain  her  by 
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binting  that,  by  delay,  he  might  leave 
her  for  ever. 

Rebecca,  having  oncie  consented  to 
give  her  hand  to  Berry,  was  above  all^ 
female  affectation ;  and  though  delicate 
in  feeling  as  in  sentiment,  she  scorned 
beeping  him  in  suspense,  when  he  warmly 
pleaded  for  an  early  day. 

**  Suffer  me,  sweetest  Rebecca,*'  he  said 

earnestly,  "  to  go  immediately  to  Abbot 

Lawrence,  and  request  him  to  unite  us ; 

he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  state  of  my  heart. 

Indeed,  he  discovered  it  before  I  was 

sensible  myself,  how  entirely  my  future 

hH.piness  depended  on  your  favour  and 

reciprocal  affection.     The  rigid  abbot  of 

St  Augustine  scarcely  gives  his  sanction 

to  the  rites  of  matrimony;  therefore  it 

was  not  without  much  severity  he  chid 

me,  when  he  perceived  that  Mis&  Russell 

had  made  an  impression  which  few  men 

could  withstand,  where  so  many  graces 

combine  to  take  the  heart  by  surprise.*' 

"  Now,'*    he   proceeded,    **  that    the 
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issue  proves  happy  beyond  my  fondeit 
expectation,  I  am  bound  to  confide  in^ 
to  ^consult  the  abbot;  he  was  my  late  i 
father's  friend ;  his  consent  will  not  be 


i 


withheld,  though,  no  doubt,  according  | 
to  his  creed,  he  would  rather  make  you 
the  spouse  of  God  than  of  man,  yet  find* 
ing  you  have  made  your  election,  and  | 
your  friend  Constance  failed  also  in  her 
power  of  conversion,  he  will  not  refuse 
his  benediction,  nor  the  office  of  joimog 
our  hands/' 

"  If  such,*'  replied  Rebecca, «« is  your 
opinion,  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for 
delay.  In  truth,  I  wish  for  none.  Pe^ 
feet  happiness  is  so  rare  an  attainment 
that  to  wantonly  throw  it  from  us,  when 
within  our  reach,  were  surely  to  be  un- 
worthy a  possession  which  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly,  nor  accepted  but 
with  gratitude  and  humility  from  the 
wise  Disposer  of  all  human  events.  My 
life,  short  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  has  jtt 
been  too  chequered  to  refuse  the  good^ 
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Hrhile  in  my  power;  and,  oh !  may  I  take 
it  with  thankfulness,  for  the  felicity  now 
promised,  opens  with  the  hope  of  years 
if  bliss  beyond  the  common  lot  of  huma- 
iiity/' 

"  Excellent  Rebecca — good,  wise,  so 
exalted,  yet  so  humble !  lovely  in  mind 
as  in  person,  how  shall  I  sufficiently 
speak  my  admiration  ? 

•*  Will  you  not,"  he  added,  "  accom- 
pany me,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  priwess  ?*' 

**  No,**  she  answered,  **  I  will  rather 
wait  your  return ;  my  anxiety,'*  she  con- 
tinued blushing,  ^^  would,  probably,  show 
my  interest  too  greatly  in  worldly  con- 
cerns, not  to  draw  on  me,  perhaps,  a 
rebuke  from  our  pious  sister,  whose  mind 
and  thoughts,  now  elevated  above  all  sub- 
iunary  things,  cannot  enter  into  those 
tender  weaknesses  which  spring  from 
strong  attachments.** 

**  You  judge  right.  I  go  then  —  mean« 
while  all  good  angels  guard  my  precious 
Rebecca.** 
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The  abbot  Iiad  received  the  account 
ol'  Ills  friend's  decease ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, the  less  surprised  when  his  son,  at 
once,  opened  his  views,  and  requested 
his  holy  benediction  and  consent  to  unite 
him  to  Rebecca. 

"  I  shall  not  refuse  ray  sanction,"  he 
replied,  gravely  accompanied  with  3 
benignant  smile,  "  in  consideration  of 
the  ancient  friendship  which  existed  be- 
tween your  father  and  mysel£  llebecca 
Russell  is  a  comely,  modest  young  maid- 
en ;  she  seems  to  have  a  mind  so  pure, 
innocent,  and  good,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  it  is  not  beatified  ;  and  worldly  hap- 
piness  is  more  precious  than  becoming 
one  of  the  Benedictine  daughters.  But 
we  use  no  compulsion ;  and  as  her 
sainted  sister  (for  she  will  bec|^|^ouein 
time)  has  not  been  able  to  |r  *e  her 

error,   I  shall   e\'en,  Joh'  'for- 

ward your  carnal  wishes 
to  the  f  ■    "  ■  ecca.     I  ' 
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The  abbot  withdrew,  and 
iog,  be  brought  a  letter  firom 
to  Rebecca,   which  he  ga%-e  in  dbar^ 
to- Sir  John. 

Rebecca  required  not  to  qnettiao  her 
lover  on  the  success  of  hb  lisit  at  iLe 
convent,  as  his  eyes  beamed  i^oo 
with  renewed  tenderness  and 
on  presenting  the  pricMvss's  letter.  Ix 
was  as  follows : 


*^  Though  now  withdrawn  from  all 
eular  pursuits,  and  devoted,  in  thought 
and  action,  to  the  higher  concerns  of 
\    my  important  calling,  yet  my  sister  and 
friend,  and  always  beloved  Rebecca,  be 
assured  that  I  wish  you,  finom  my  heart, 
all  earthly  happiness  in  the  way  you  now 
are  seeking  it.  You  have  a  bright  exam* 
pie  always  before  you  in  my  sainted  mo- 
ther of  what  were  the  duties  of  a  wife ; 
of  the  conjugal  affection  of  one  whose 
%8,  whose  thoughts,  were  devoted  to 
the  happiness  and  interests  of  her  bus* 
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band.  Imitate  her;  walk  in  her  path  with 
the  ^ame  integrity,  and  then  Sir  John 
Berry  will  have  cause  to  give  praise  to 
God  for  blessing  him  with  such  a  spouse 
as  my  Rebecca. 

"  My  unclci  the  abbot,  will  join  your 
hands  in  the  cathedral,  and  I  shall  at- 
tend the  ceremony. 

**  You  know  our  hours  of  leisure  for 
visiting  the  monastery. 

Prioress  of  St.  Augustine." 

Thus,  kindly  invited,  and  her  marriage 
so  happily  sanctioned,  Rebecca  hastened 
to  the  convent,  and  in  the  bosom  of  her 
friend  poured  forth  the  fulness  of  her 
joy.  She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Chesterville  and 
Juliet,  requesting  the  latter  to  be  pre- 
sent at  her  nuptials,  which  she  would 
defer  until  her  arrival,  could  she  obtain 
permission  to  attend  them. 

Yet,  amidst  the  sunshine  of  her  happi- 
ness, her  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to 
the  awful  circumstances  which  attended 


her  former 
sigh  of  momnfiil 
^    of  her  genenxB 
[    Mr.  Tempietoii. 
f.    banish  altogether 
terrible  vow  she 
brose,   nor  divest 
which  he  inspiied, 
him  obtnided  oo 

Seated  in  pensive 
suddenly  roused  fia 
John,  who,  tendeilj 
ftilness,  anxiouslj 
her,  for  her  brow 
her  eyes  suSused  with  tean^  and  ^  Ituak 
of  timid  apprehensioo  spread 
pale  and  sorrowfuL 
£ver  above  disguise,  open, 
I      and  sincere,  she  at  once  told  Sir  Jobn, 
there  were  so  many  monmfid  and  pe- 
culiar circumstances  attached  to  her  'ex- 
traordinary life,  that  even  her  hqipieit 
hours  were  sometimes  embittered  fiom 
perfect  enjoyment   '<  At  some  fatare  pe- 
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nod/'  she  added^  suppressing  a  sigh, 
**  when  our  felicities  and  sorrows  are  Id* 
terwoven  together,  he  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  particulars ;  at  pre- 
sent/' she  proceeded,  sweetly  smiling 
upda  ^im,  **  I  will  not  cast  a  shade  on 
this  felicitous  period." 

**  Oh,  quickly  then,"  he  cried,  with 
warmth,  ^<  let  that  blessed  period  arrive 
when  we  shall  be  as  one,  that  each 
thought  may  be  laid  open.  When  your 
gentleness  and  amiability  shall  soothe 
every  paissing  sorrow,  and  your  cheer- 
fulness and  contentment  gladden  every 
hour  of  that  life  which  will  always  be 
consecrated  to  your  happiness. 

**  Oh,  lovely  Rebecca,"  he  continued, 
**  let  me  not  linger  in  suspence,  but 
at  once  name  the  day  which  secures  yon 
mine  for  ever."  She  told  him  she  only 
waited  the  reply  of  letters  from  her 
friends,  the  Chestervilles,  and  then  would 
accede  to  his  wishes. 
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As  speedily  as  the  tardy  conveyances 
at  that  period  admitted^  arrived  not 
only  Juliet  ChesterviUe,  but  her  father 
alsoi  to  once  more  give  Rebecca  away. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

J  o YFUL  was  the  nuptial  morning  to  all. 
In  the  cathedral  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Abbot  Laurence  ;  and 
though  conducted  without  pomp,  the 
solemnity  of  the  place,  the  awfulness  of 
the  ceremony,  and  the  sacred  duties 
upon  which  she  was  entering,  affected 
Rebecca  exceedingly ;  and  it  was  not 
until  folded  in  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
and  congratulations  went  round,  she 
smiled  upon  Sir  John  with  that  happy 
countenance  which  gave  him  assurance 
and  delight* 

Rebecca,  during  the  ceremony,  seemed 
to  dread  some  terrible  interruption,  as 
on  a  former  occasion ;  and,  though  she 
endeavoured  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and 
felt  the  sacred  and  solemn  ceremony 
thrill  to  her  soul,  yet  every  now  and 
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then  the  fearful  figure  of  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton  seemed  to  glance  before  her, 
and  tear  her  from  that  altar  at  which  she 
was  now  offering  her  vows  to  the  object 
of  her  choice,  to  the  object  who  was  to 
constitute  her  future  happiness. 

Mr.  Chesterville  gave  her  encourage- 
ment and  support,  whilst  the  gentle  Ju- 
liet tenderly  smiled  upon  her ;  and  the 
pious,  respected  prioress,  when  the  cere- 
mony ended,  pressed  her  to  her  bosom^ 
mth  many  benedictions  and  cheering  ex- 
pressions of  kindness. 

Young  Elton  formed  some  feeble  ex- 
cuse for  his  absence.     He  had  not  forti- 
tude to  witness  Rebecca's  felicity  with 
another ;  but  he  lefl  a  letter,  written  with 
the  affection  of  a  brother  and  a  friend^ 
enclosing,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  tribute 
()f  respect  to  his  father's  memory,  a  draft 
of  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  marriage 
present  in  any  ornament    she  chose  to 
purchase, 
f  Reject  not  this  little  gift,"  he  said, 
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"  nor  wound  my  feelings  by  the  refosal 
of  so  poor  a  testimony  of  the  brotherly 
aifection  of  one  whose  parents  considered 
yon  as  a  daughter. 

"  Felicity,  pure  as  thyself,  ever  light 
on  thee !" 

Rebecca,  affected  by  this  testimony  of 
young  Elton's  regard,  rejected  not  his 
proffered  liberality  ;  with  a  sentiment  of 
tenderness  and  gratitude,  she  expressed 
herself  towards  him. 

From  the  cathedral  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Berry  proceeded  to  a  rural  habitation 
called  Woodside,  a  paternal  cottage  of 
the  Eltons,  which  the  prioress  insisted  on 
their  occupying  for  the  present  j  and,  in- 
deed, had  most  generously  proposed 
making  over  to  Rebecca.  A  proposal, 
however,  to  which  she  would  not  accede, 
though  she  cheerfully  consented  to  spend 
the  first  few  weeks  after  her  marriage  at 
Woodside. 

The    beautiful    sequestered   situation 
was  particularly  suited  to  the  taste  of  tbe 
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bappy  young  couple :  resting  oa  the  luxr 
uriant  banks  of  the  Avon>  embowered 
io  wood^  and  sheltered  hy  the  rocks 
irhich  bounded  the  prospect,  they  wanted 
not  society,  and,  apparently  shut  out 
from  the  world,  seemed  to  forget 

**  AU  times,  all  seasons,  and  its  changes." 

Sir  John  Berry  the  more  readily  agreed 
to  pass  some  weeks  at  Woodside,  rather 
than  take  his  bride  to  his  paternal  estate 
in  Leicestershire,   from  the  daily  and 
dreadful  apprehension  he  felt  of  being 
called  on  immediate  duty.     In  the  vici- 
nity of  Bristol  his  wife  would  not  be  left 
quite  desolate,  as  in  a  strange  country, 
aod  in  th^  prioress  she  possessed  always 
ao  able  adviser  and  steady  friend.     He 
was  yensibl^  the  tumultuous  scene  of  war 
was  noplace  for  the  tender,  timid  Re- 
becca, and,  though  gratefully  he  enjoyed 
his  present  happiness,  he  was  but  too 
Bore  of  soon  being  called  into  action, 
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and  of  being  torn  from  all  that  render 
existence  precious. 

These  thoughts  and  feelings  he  care- 
fully concealed  in  his  own  bosom ;  he 
gazed  with  delight  on  the  happy,  sedate 
countenance  of  Rebecca,  listened  with 
rapture  to  all  she  said ;  hung  upon  every 
word  with  the  adulation  of  a  lover ;  yet, 
as  he  did  so,  he  daily  discovered  that 
some  new  beauty  of  mind  unfolded  itself} 
that  she  was  meek,  though  dignified— 
full  of  tenderness,  divested  of  weakness, 
and  a  strength  of  mind  which  could  not 
be  easily  subdued-— she  was  graceful, 
yet  artless,  and  every  action  was  so  regu- 
lated by  principle  and  truth,  that  to  err 
seemed  impossible ;  she  had  all  the .  na- 
tural buoyancy  of  youth,  but  it  was  so 
tempered  by  soilness,  as  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar delicacy  to  her  manners  and  cha- 
racter. 

In  Sir  John  Berry,  Rebecca  had  mar- 
ried the  only  man  to  whom  her  heart 
was  ever  entirely  .devoted.    She  would 
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have  considered  it  an  imperious  duty  to 
have  consecrated  her  life  to  the  study  of 
Mr.  Templeton's  happiness,  had  they 
been  united,  for  he  had  inspired  the 
highest  respect  and  gratitude;  but  Sir 
John  Berry  was  the  idol  of  her  affection ; 
she  looked  up  to  him  as  one  she  consign- 
ed herself  to,  with  the  certainty,  that  if 
happiness  could  be  felt  on  earth,  in  him 
alone  it  centered.  She  considered  her 
lot  blest  beyond  what  she  could  have 
imagined;  and,  though  not  elevated  by 
it  to  a  sense  of  forgetfulness  from  what 
source  it  sprang,  she,  at  times,  almost 
trembled  from  the  uncertainty  of  how 
long  she  might  be  permitted  to  taste  feli* 
city  so  perfect. 
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CHAP.  xxxnL 

Ota !  how  brief  is  happiness  h«^  how  in- 
possible  to  describe! — only  transiently 
felty  it  passes  away  like  some  delusAve 
dream,  and  the  spirit  again  awakes  but 
tQ  a  sense  of  pain. 

Pure  felicity,  a  foretaste  of  heaven,  h 
not  long  permitted  on  earth  ;  else,  creat* 
ing  a  paradise  for  self,  every  faculty 
would  be  absorbed  in  its  own  selfish  en- 
joyment,  and  forget  this  is  but  a  pil- 
grimage to  a  better  world,  a  state  of  suf- 
fering and  of  trial,  to  prove  the  test  of 
our  virtue,  faith,  and  resignation- 
It  was  after  one  of  the  many  happy  days 
of  calm  domestic  felicity,  Sir  John  and 
Rebecca  had  shared  together,  a  letter  was 
presented  to  him,  which  came  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger.  From  the  outside  he 
saw  it  was  official.    Even  before  he  pe- 

19 
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rused  the  contents,  he  opened  it  with 
emotion,  dot  from  a  feeling  of  coward- 
ice, for  he  gloried  in  tb^  profession  of  a 
soldier,  but  he  trembled  at  the  idea  of 
leaving  his  wife,  who  gave  hitf\  the  fond 
promise  of  becoming  a  mptlier. 

Rebecca's  quick  apprehensive  eye  saw, 
as  Sir  Jc^n  rose  from  his  chair,  and  went 
CO  the  window  to  conceal  his  agitation, 
that  t&e  news  was  sudden  and  unprbpi- 
tious.  He  spoke  not,  but  folding  the  let- 
ter, and  putting  it  into  his  waistcoat 
|>ocket,  and  taking  pen  and  paper,  wrote 
a  few  hurried  lines,  which,  having  sealed, 
he  ordered  the  servant  to  give  to  the 
messenger. 

<  It  was  vain  to  conceal  the  emotion 
^vhich  spoke  in  his  dejected  mien,  in  the 
sorrowful  expression  of  his  eyes,  and 
that  abstraction  which  for  a  time  pos- 
sessed  him.  "  May  I  not  learn,*'  Re- 
becca  cried,  in  a  timid  tender  accent, 
*•  what  has  disturbed  you,  dear  Sir  Jphn  ? 
Have  I  no  claim  to  your  confidenqe,  that 
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thus  silently  you  remsuni  and  will  not 
sufier  me  to  participate  in  your  anxi- 
eties ?"  She  fluDg  her  snowy  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  anxiously  regarded  him. 
*'  Oh,  my  precious  Rebecca,"  he  re- 
turned, deeply  penetrated,  "  ask  not 
—  anticipate  not  what  requires  more 
than  manly  fortitude  to  support.  Soothe 
me  not ;  a  sweetness,  a  tenderness, 
which  quite  overwhelms  me.  Existing 
but  in  your  presence,  how  can  I  endure 
this  terrible  separation  ? 

"  Life  of  my  fondest  affection,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  emotion,  "  deserving  the 
most  perfect  felicity,  why,  ah,  why  did 
you  blend  your  destiny  with  that  of 
a  soldier,  whose  life  is  that  of  tumult, 
and  hangs  on  the  most  fearful  uncer- 
tainty ?  Now  to  separate  from  you, — at  a 
moment  when  blessings  seemed  to  mul- 
tiply  " 

"  With  felicity  so  pure,"  interrupted 
Rebecca,  "  which  we  of  late  have  tasted, 
think  you  it  was  to  last  for  ever  ?    No, 
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best  belovedy  when  I  became  your  wife, 
was  it  not  to  share  the  common  lot  of 
humanity  ?  to  meekly  take  the  evil  with 
the  good  ?  Though  it  is  sad  to  part,  is 
it  not,  dear  Sir  John,  in  a  glorious  cause, 
ht  the  service  of  your  country  ?  Had  it 
been  ignobly,  then  would  your  Rebecca 
have  wept  floods  of  bitter  tears;  but 
those  now  shed  spring  only  from  fond 
regret  and  pure  affection.  Take  then 
these  as  pledges,  that  my  heart  owns 
DO  other  lord,  for  you  are  its  only 
idol." 

**  With  that  sweet  assurance,"  replied 

her  husband,  much  affected,    *^  let  us 

then  now  separate.    To  listen  to.  you 

longer,  to  hear  that  soul-subduing  voice 

breathing  such  words  of  love  and  ten- 

derness,  will  again  unman  me.     Leave 

me,  exalted,  gentle  creature,"  he  added, 

pressing  her  to  his  bosom ;  **  for  were  you 

longer  to  remain,    I  could  not  collect 

il    ^y  thoughts  for  those  important  matters 
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which  must  be  settled  ere  I  go ;  per- 
haps  *• 

His  voice  here  failed  him ;  and  hur- 
rying out  of  the  room,  he  left  his 
wretched  wife  to  solitary  and  mournful 
meditation. 

Some  time  Rebecca  sat  motionless, 
almost  deprived  of  sense  or  feeling,  till 
roused  by  her  maid,  who  sofUy  spoke  to 
her.  Then,  indeed,  she  awoke  to  a  full 
sense  of  her  misery,  and  eagerly  en- 
quired for  Sir  John. 

"  My  master,"  Amy  replied,  **  is  in  his 
study,  and  desired  my  Lady  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  disturbed.  He  is  engaged 
with  Master  Simpson,  the  attorney." 

"  I  will  remain  here  then  till  he  is  at: 
leisure :  leave  me,  Amy." 

**^  Pray,  my  Lady,  go  to  bed.  Sir  Johm3 
ordered  me  to  persuade  you ;  and  I  ai*^ 
sure  you  are  too  ill  to  sit  up. 

"  If,"  replied  Rebecca,  «  Sir  Johr^ 
desired  me  to  retire,  I  will  obey  him  -^ 
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It  k  of  little  consequence  where  I  am, 
fm  deep  abd  peace  have  fled  my  pillow/' 

Bile,  exhausted,  her  eyes  swoln  with 
loping.  Lady  Berry  withdrew  to  her 
chamber,  having  desired,  when  Sir  John 
nog,  he  might  be  informed  she  had  re- 
tired. 

Amy  Watson^  a  good-natured  faithful 
gitl,  earnestly  asked  permission  to  sit 
}kAde  her  lady.  Rebecca,  glad  to  be 
alone,  declined  her  offer,  that  she  might 
indulge  her  grief  where  no  eye  could  see 
ber ;  and  hiding  her  face  on  her  pillow 
gave  way  to  an  unrestrained  burst  of 
grie^  for  her  heart  was  full  and  heavy. 

In  vain  she  watched,  and  wept  the 
niost  part  of  the  night  away,  till,  quite 
exhausted,  she  fell  into  a  disturbed  and 
feverish  slumber. 

Sir  John  Berry  sat  up  till  nearly  morn- 
ing, settling  his  worldly  concerns.  Aware 
of  the  uncertainty  of  a  soldier's  life  when 
^"ed  into  action,  he  wished  to  spare 
^^  beloved  Rebecca  all  future  anxiety, 
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by  putting  her  in  immediate  possesnon 
of  his  Leicester^ure  estate,  until  their 
child  (should  it  be  a  son)  came  of  age. 

He  now  soiti j  stole  to  the  arms  of  fail 
precious  wife.  Tor  some  minutes  he 
stood  gazing  on  her,  as  she  slept,  in  an 
agony  of  grief  and  tenderness.  Hei 
sleep  seemed  heavy  and  disturbed ;  hm 
cheek  flushed  with  fever ;  and  from  be- 
neath her  silken  eye-lash  rested  a  ten 
just  shed. 

<*  Ob  !  my  Rebecca,  wife  of  my  bosoaii 
lovely  as  beloved,  more  precious  than 
the  air  I  breathe,  receive  my  chmcest 
blessings,'*  clasping  his  hands  in  anguish, 
as  hefondlyhungoverher.  **  Peace,  soch 
as  angels  know,  light  on  your  pillow, 
bless  your  slumbers.  Brief,  indeed, 
has  been  my  felicity  ;  but,  ah,  how  un- 
mixed till  now  with  sorrow !  ** 

"  Let  me,"  he  continued,  with  bitter* 
nes8,  <<  in  this  last,  this  agonizing  mo* 
ment  spare  you,  sweetest  Rebecca,  one 
pang  of  suffering.  Sleep  on,  angelic  crea- 
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ture!  wake  not  now  to  a  sense  of  misery." 
He  gently  raised  her  extended  hand, 
pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  in  that  pres- 
sure took  a  long  and  last  farewell. 

He  rushed  from  tlie  chamber,  and  inr 
stantly  prepared  to  leave  that  home  of 
bliss  which  contained  all  which  could 
render  life  desirable. 

Sir  John  left  on  her  dressing-table  the 
two  following  stanzas,  which,  with  her 
pen  and  paper  scattered  before  him,  he 
had  hastily  written. 


tt 
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Sweet  sleep  upon  thy  eyelids  rest, 
No  anxious  cares  thy  soul  molest; 
Soft  be  the  dreams  that  visit  thee ; 
And  in  those  dreams  remember  me ! 

And  when  thy  gentle  slumbers  fly ; 
Nor  dreams  fictitious  joys  supply ; 
Awake.    May  pleasure  dwell  with  thee. 
And  waking — still  remember  me !" 

Sir  John  Berry  had  scarcely  left  Wood- 
side  ere  Rebecca  awoke.  Hastily  rising, 
she  heard  with  dismay  that  her  husband 
was  actually  gone. 
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She  rather  would  have  lived  I 
the  agonizing  moment  of  hearing! 
well  accent,  than  to  thus  have  s 
— have  caught  liis  last  look — havi 
him  to  her  heart,  and  prayed  £a| 
turn  and  victory.    But  it  could  a 
all  now  was  silent,  desolate,  and 
choly.  Every  faculty  seemed  so  'l( 
by  sorrow,  that  it  was  not  until  s 
to  turn  over  her  papers  she  di|| 
the  tender  lines  he  had  addressee 
which  seemed,  in  some  degree, 
her  to  a  sense  of  suffering,  anil 
her  oppressed  heart  in  a  flood  i 
Amy  advised  her  lady  either  to  g 
convent,  or  entreat  the  priorea^l 
to  Woodside  to  comfort  her. 
becca  preferred  being  alone ; 
ting  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  j 
to  all  those  sad  forebodings  wh 
whelD3  the  mind  in  the  hour  of  9 
irom  those  we  love. 

The  day  past  heavily  j  butthft 
offered  some  consolation  in  the  t 
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tender  letter,  which  was  brought  her 
from  her  husband,  dated  twenty  miles 
from  Bristol,  on  the  way  to  join  his  regi- 
ment. 

"  To  Lady  Berry. 

**  It  would  have  been  inhuman,  oh, 
beA  beloved  of  my  soul !  to  have  awakened 
you  from  even  temporary  repose  to  a 
sense  of  that  misery  which  this  separation 
will  cost  you.  I  have,  therefore,  dearest 
Rebecca,  endeavoured  to  spare  you  the 
pa2ng  of  such  a  moment.  Oh,  with  forti- 
tude sustain  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  an 
adoring  husband. 

<<  Seek  consolation  in  the  bosom  of  the 
prioress  Constance.  In  the  stillness  of 
that  sanctuary  which  shelters  the  afflicted; 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  I 
advise  you  to  board,  till  you  hear  further 
from  me.  Woodside  will  prove  but  a 
mournful  solitude;  and  the  holy  abbot 
and  vthe  prioress  will  sympathize  and 
comfort  you. 
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**  Soon,  on  the  wings  of  love,  I  hope 
to  fly  to  my  Rebecca,  and  remain  always 

her 

^^  Most  affectionate  husband, 

"  John  Berry." 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

!A  became  more  composed  and 
i  after  perusing  Sir  John's  letter* 
16  following  day  she  went  to  the 
,  where,  in  prayer,  and  consol- 
)m  her  friend,  she  found  support, 
tame  more  reconciled  to  her  lot} 
ough  she  could  not  prevail  on 
;o  wholly  abandon  Woodside,  she, 
dg  to  her  husband's  desire,  spent 
St  of  her  time  at  Bristol.    She 
ir  John's  permission  to  retain  this 
.radise  ;  for  she  loved  its  mourn- 
tude.     She  loved  to  sit  in  the 
mt  where  they  had  sat  together } 
der  in    the    impervious  woods, 
in  sweet  communion   they  had 
together,    recalling    his    image 
its  sequestered  shades. 
w  days  after  Rebecca  had  joined 
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the  little  community,  the  prioress,  ^ho 
held  correspondence  with  the  holy  mo- 
ther of  a  convent  of  the  same  order  in 
Normandy,  received  intimation  from  the 
lady  abbess,  that  a  young  novice  of  high 
rank  was  to  be  professed  on  such  a  day, 
and  invited  the  prioress  to  come  over 
and  preside  at  the  ceremony. 

The  prioress  accepted  the  invitation ; 
and  asked  Lady  Berry  to  accompany  her 
into  Normandy,  persuaded  the  voyage 
and  novel  scene  would  naturally  awaken 
an  interest,  which  would  rouse  her  from 
the  state  of  depression  and  restless  anx- 
iety into  which  she  had  fallen,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  husband's  sudden  and 
unlooked'for  absence. 

Rebecca,  wholly  absorbed  in  one  sub- 
ject, felt  an  apathy  concerning  all  others; 
and  to  the  proposal  of  her  friend  gave  a 
refusal,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  return  to 
her  beloved  Woodside,  where  she  long 
wished  to  be  once  more,  that  she  might 
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give  a  free  indulgence  to  that  grief  which 
daily  was  increasing  upon  her. 

The  prioress  seriously  contended  with 
her  on  the  impiety  of  an  immoderate  in- 
dulgence of  sorrow,  and  too  ardently 
fixing  her  affections  on  any  worldly  ob- 
jepty  if  it  was  to  wean  her  from  more 
important  and  higher  concerns ;  and  at 
length  she  so  persuasively  pleaded  with 
Rebecca,  as  to  draw  from  her  a  reluctant 
consent  to  go  with  her  into  Normandy,  as 
their  absence  was  to  be  very  short ;  stay- 
ing only  during  the  period  of  the  solemn 
festival. 

One  powerful  motive  also  induced 
Lady  Berry  to  accede  to  her  friend's 
desire,  the  conviction  that  her  beloved 
husband  would  be  pleased  to  find  she 
had  engaged  in  any  pursuit  that  might 
divert  her  mind  during  his  absence. 

The  friends  embarked  at  Bristol,  and 
were,  after  a  short  and  favourable  voyage, 
landed  in  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
harbour  at  Havre-de*Grace« 
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Insensibly,  Rebecca's  thoughts  were 
called  off  from  qnioumful  ideas  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  lively  objects  which, 
for  the  first  time,  she  now  surveyed  in  H 
different  kingdom.  The  antique  houses, 
many  stories  high,  irregularly  branching 
into  narrow  streets,  yet  full  of  bustle, 
and  crowded  with  persons  whose  attire 
was  of  the  most  grotesque  description, 
quite  surprised  and  amused  her.  The 
high  fantastic  head-dress  worn  by  the 
females,  the  short  striped  petticoat,  high 
boddice  and  apron,  all  composed  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  with  the  pendant  gold  ear- 
rings, chain,  and  cross  of  sparkling  gems, 
had  a  most  whimsical,  yet  picturesque 
appearance }  but  their  light,  graceful 
carriage  and  courteous  manners  parti- 
cularly attracted  and  pleased  her. 

The  surrounding  scenery  was  grand 
and  beautiful,  with  the  romantic  village 
of  d'Engonville,  scattered  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  which  hangs  over  the  town. 

The  convent  was  situated  in  one  of 
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toose  sequestered  and  richly^wooded 
recesses  often  to  be  met  with  amidst  the 
rich  plains  of  Normandy,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  not  far  from  the  beautiful 
fillage  of  Harfleur. 

The  prioress  and  her  fair  friend  were 
most  graciously  received  by  the  Lady 
Abbess;  but  there  was  a  stern  and 
solemn  dignity  in  her  demeanour,  from 
which  the  youthful  and  depressed  Re- 
becca shrank  with  apprehension  and 
timidity.  She  surveyed  this  living  se- 
pilchre  with  a  degree  of  horror^  when 
die  saw  so  many  young  and  interest- 
ing women  doomed  <*  to  waste  their 
iireetnefts"  and  bloom  within  its  dismal 
vails. 

A  strong  emotion  of  tenderness  and 
fity  took  possession  of  het  heart  for  the 
yoong  and  beautiful  novice,  who,  on  the 
by  following,  was  to  take  the  veil  —  for 
die  had  been  the  theme  of  conversation; 
ind  a  young   English    boarder,    called 

rou  J.  o 
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Geraldine  Beaumont,  had  spoken  of 
lovely  Rosalie  with  such  enthusiasm  i 
interest,  that  Lady  Berry  could  not  • 
miss  her  from  her  thoughts. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Rosalie's  history  was  true  and  sad  *  — 
she  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis 

de  V — — ,  the  heiress  of ^  and  the 

beauty  of  Provence.  Her's  was  a  face 
in  which  loveliness  was  perfect ;  her  eyes 
were  the  heralds  of  a  soul  elevated  to 
Heaven ;  for  she  looked  not  of  this 
earth,  but  like  some  bright  spirit  that, 
wandering  from  its  native  home,  had 
missed  its  way,  and  lingered  here. 

Fifteen  summers  had  scarcely  passed, 
ere  numb^s  of  the  most  illustrious  fami- 
lies in  France  sought  her  alliance  —  all, 
unsuccessfully,  until  Eugene  d*I 
breathed  into  the  young  ear  of  Rosalie,  a 
passion  as  pure  as  it  was  boundless. 

Eugene  was  by  no  meand  the  most 
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wealthy  of  her  suitors,  a  circumstance 
which  at  first  created  serious  opposition 
from  her  father ;  but  to  her  the  lack  of 
gold  was  as  nothing.  It  was  enough  to 
know  Eugene  —  France  had  rung  with 
the  fame  of  his  exploits.  The  blood  of 
Bayard  flowed  through  his  veins,  and, 
like  his  great  ancestor,  h^  also  was  Sflm . 
peur^  0t  sans  reproche.  True,  the  famous 
gold  sword  was  lost  with  which  that 
prince  of  chivalry  had  knighted  Franpis 
the  First,  but  the  young  hero  boasted  of 
still  haying  in  his  possessipn  the  steel 
weapon  which  the  good  knight  had  gird* 
ed  on  in  his  first  crusade. 

Rosalie's  heart  beat  high  at  the  end* 
less  tales  of  her  lover's  valour,  whose 
deeds  of  arms  had  grained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  modern  Bayard^  Fired  with 
ambition,  be  had  been  called  to  the 
field  of  glory  in  one  of  J^o,uis  the  Four- 
teenth's successful  victories,  where  he 
eminently  distinguished  himself,  and 
though  his  parting  with  Rosalie  appeared 
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the  climax  of  his  misery,  yet  Eugene 
again  preferred  the  laurel  to  woman's 
iove. 

The  two  succeeding  months  brought 
tidings  of  Eugene's  welfare  and  repeti- 
tions of  his  constancy,  but  soon,  too  soon, 
his  letters  became  less  frequent,  and  at 
length  they  came  no  longer. 

At  first  Rosalie's  father  tried  to 
soothe  and  to  console  her;  but  finding 
all  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  called  upon 
her  pride  to  banish  from  her  thoughts  a 
^person  it  was  evident  had  long  ceased 
to  remember  hen 

From  that  moment  the  name  of  Eu- 
gene never  escaped  her  lips,  but  remain- 
ed in  a  heart  that  had  too  long  been  its 
home  for  pride  or  reason  to  repel. 

The  calmness  of  despair  the  Marquis 
mistook  for  resignation  or  forgetfulness, 
though  he  perceived  the  cheek  of  his 
once  peerless  Rosalie  became  every  day 
more  colourless,  except  when  the  flitting 
tenderness    of    some    thought    flashed 

o3 
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across  it,  and,  for  a  moment,  restored 
the  glowing  tints  of  which  grief  had 
robbed  it;  yet,  though  wasted,  it  stiii 
was  lovely, 

"  As  if  the  white  rose  triumph'd  o'er  the  red.** 

A  year  elapsed  without  any  tiding9  of 
the  faithless  Eugene;  and  the  Marquu 

de  V ,  who  had  resolved  from  hw 

childhood  that  his  daughter  should  be 
the  medium  through  which  his  wildest 
dreams  of  ambition  were  to  be  realized* 
acquainted  her,  with  an  air  cf  triumph, 
accompanied  with  the  most  cruel  aiiif 
madversions  on  Eugene's  worthlessness 
and  inconstancy,    of  the  proposals  of 

the  Duke  de  M ,  one  of  the  most 

powerful  men  in  France.  He  accom- 
panied this  intelligence  with  a  sort  (^ 
compulsatory  entreaty,  which  parents  of 
the  Marquis's  description  use  on  tlie  like 
occasions.  Rosalie  felt  as  if  she  were 
losing  Eugene  anew,  when  urged  so 
warmly  to  accept  the  Duke. 
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Upon  her  mildly^  yet  firmly^  declaring 
her  intention  of  never  marrying,  the  rage 
and  resentment  of  her  father  was  as  bound* 
less  as  the  ambition  which  prompted  him 
to  sacrifice  his  daughter's  happiness  to 
her  aggrandizement.  Finding  that  threats 
and  persuasions  were  alike  powerless  in 
dissuading  her  from  her  purpose,  he  ba* 
nished  her  to  the  convent  of  ,  in 

Normandy,  and  settled  all  her  fortune 
on  her  brother. 

During  the  first  year  of  Rosalie's  se- 
clusion, her  father  seemed  to  have  for* 
gotten  such  a  person  existed  as  his 
once  darling  child,  for  he  neither  wrote 
nor  made  any  enquiries  concerning  her. 

Three  months  after  she  had  entered 
on  her  novitiate,  the  Marquis  arrived  at 
the  convent  in  deep  mourning,  in  all  the 
agitation  of  despair  and  affliction.  His 
only  son,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  un- 
bounded wealth,  by  his  injustice  to  his 
daughter,  had  just  fallen  in  a  duel  at 
Paris.      Frantic  with  grief  and  disap- 

o  4 
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pointmeht,  he  hastened  to  his  formerly 
deserted  child,  in  whom  now  his  sole 
hope  and  expectation  centered,  impatient 
to  rescue  her  from  the  retreat  in  which 
die  had  immured  her. 

Rosalie,  noble  spirited,  tender,  and 
affectionate,  forgot  all  the  injuries  she 
had  sustained  when  she  beheld  her  fa- 
ther's grief,  and  was  deeply  touched 
with  the  account  of  her  brother's  pre- 
mature and  violent  death  ;  with  the  most 
caressing  fondness  she  tried  to  soothe  and 
console  him,  and  had  almost  consented 
to  return  with  him  to  that  world  she  de- 
termined to  renounce  for  ever,  .when, 
with  no  consideration  for  his  daughter's 
feelings,  he  abruptly  announced  to  her, 
that  Eugene  also  was  no  more  ;  and  with 
the  same  breath  urged  vehemently  the 
Duke's  suit,  and  his  intention  to  bestow 
her  hand  upon  him. 

For  some  time  Rosalie  was  incapable 
of  speaking,  from  the  dreadful  shock 
which   she  sustained ;  but,   when  suffi- 
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ciently  restored  to  her  faculties,    she 

calmly  toW  h^  father,  her  predilection 

t     was  for  a  rel^ious  life,  and  when  her 

few  probationary  months  expired,    her 

determination  was  fitted  to  take  the  black 

veil. 

Her  father  rushed  from  her,  speech- 
less with  rage,  whilst  the  poor  Rosalie 
crept  to  her  cell,  where  she  shut  herself 
up  with  that  desolate  feeling  of  having 
lost  every  thing  precious  to  her  on  earth, 
md  for  some  time  gave  way  to  unavailing 
sorrow  and  despair. 

Rosalie  was  fondly  beloved  by  the 
nuns.  From  the  kindness  they  lavished 
on  her,  she  soon  experienced  the  reality 
of  that  resignation  which  her  beatified 
appearance  had  given  to  her  countenance 
and  air. 

A  young  English  scholar  in  the  con- 
vent, Geraldine  Beaumont,  spent  hours 
weeping  over  the  lovely  Rosalie,  and 
inaploring  her  to  return  to  Provence. 
In  short,  to  do  any  thing  rather  than 

o  5 
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immure  herself  within  the  impenetrable 
walls  of  a  cloister.  The  young  novice 
answered,  <<  She  had  now  no  hope,  no 
joy,  beyond  its  walls }  and  that  in  Eu- 
gene's grave  was  buried  that  happiness 
which  now  had  shed  so  sweet  a  pro- 
mise over  futurity.  Here  then,"  she 
added,  with  a  look  of  meek  resignatiotif 
"  I  will  live,  here  die.  Attempt  not, 
dear  Geraldine^   to  shake  my  purposct^ 

■ 

or  weaken  my  mind  by  vain  arguments 
against  the  solemn  vows  which  so  soon 
are  to  be  performed." 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

JLhe  last  night  of  Rosalie's  being  free 
iiad  now  arrived ;  and  her  young  English 
friend  hastened  to  her  cell  to  offer  her 
last  and  most  powerful  arguments,  to 
•dissuade  her  from  pronouncing  the  irre- 
vocable vow. 

When  Geraldine  Beaumont  entered, 
Rosalie  was  kneeling  before  a  crucifix, 
her  beautiful  eyes  uplifled  in  prayer. 
It  was  a  night  all  bright  and  lovely; 
no  lamp  burnt  on  the  shrine  before 
which  the  fair  novice  knelt.  The  soft 
uncertain  light  which  the  moon-beam 
shed  around  her,  gave  to  her  face  and 
figure,  partially  concealed  by  her  snowy 
veil,  more  the  appearance  of  some  fair 
vision,  than  a  being  of  this  nether 
world. 

o  6 
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"  And  this/'  thought  Geraldine,  as 
she  mournfully  gazed  on  her  friend,  "  is 
the  creature  that  would  here  immure 
herself  for  ever.  True,  she  is  fitter  for 
heaven  than  earth/'  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

The  sigh  caused  Rosalie  to  cast  her 
eyes  around.  On  perceiving  her  friendi 
she  rose,  and  throwing  herself  on  the 
bosom  of  the  weeping  girl,  said,  **  Ah ! 
my  poor  Geraldine !  I  know,  too  well, 
the  purport  of  your  visit ;  but  why  per- 
suade me  to  return  to  a  world  where 
only  misery  for  me  is  prepared.  How 
delusive  have  proved  its  brightest  plea* 
sures;  here  then  is  my  surest  anchor ; 
the  haven  of  perpetual  rest ;  the  truest 
foretaste  of  the  world  to  come." 

Geraldine  could  only  weep,  for  she 
was  unable  to  reply. 

"  How  often,"  continued  Rosalie,  as- 
suming a  more  cheerful  tone,  "  have  you 
wished  to  see  me  in  all  the  glittering 
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decorations  of  a  court  attire.  Pray  ob- 
serve how  I  shall  look  in  this  finery  to- 
morrow," pointing  to  where  lay  a  costly 
dress  of  the  purest  white,  with  a  casket 
of  pearls  beside  it.  On  the  back  of  the 
chair  hung  a  bridal  coronet  of  orange 
blossoms,  and  a  silver  veil,  all  to  deck 
^er  in  the  morning  in  nuptial  mockery. 

Geraldine  cast  her  streaming  eyes 
ipon  them,  but  as  quickly  turned  away. 
Sick  at  heart,  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm 
)f  grief,  and  weeping  as  she  fondly  hung 
over  Rosalie,  again  and  again  entreated 
her  not  to  renounce  the  world. 

Rosalie  distressed,    disturbed  beyond 
measure,    because  unshaken  in  her  re- 
solve,   was  going  to  speak,    when   she 
was  startled  by  the  light  notes  of  a  guitar, 
accompanied  by  a  low  sweet  voice,  and 
trembling  violently  as    she   raised  her 
head  to  catch  the  floating  sound,  heard 
distinctly  the  well-remembered  air  and 
words  so  oft  she  sang  in  Provence  :  — 


son  UAMK  ffHWRCTA 


«  Bjdus^n^riatlambS^stBliiimUmmbimf 


Hy  Iife*3r  m  im wi  I  n  fif  Tiina.  sbuI  dK 

By  iuq^sbadft  ^^nch  iiLliaipaB  fiv  as  inlMiil  hnt 

Jknd  the  next  fay  cEopaii's  wit&am^  Umcii  huf 

tees,  emrii'd; 
By  t&eae — lUEf  andmoEey  by  tfac  jia^  FvekMivi 


Tbongb.  hapdesy  tbaugh  &iiide»r  717  fave  lAee/or 
f 


**  By  tbe  pilgnm,  thso^i  kixdt  tt  some  fiur  dntvt 


(Yet  neer  ^t  a  purer  deradoK  disK  Biiie;) 
By  the  wild  thnTImg  noteiy  dioK  leiry  harps  ffiog 
On  die  gale,  whea  ^ey*re  swept  by  the  air-i|arit'i 


By  these — nay  and  more,  by  thy  Toice,  whflie 

tones  nerer 
Can  sleep  in  my  socd —  FU  lovt  tieejbr  ever!' 

^  By  yon  moon,  which  like  mcuwrj  shines  out  it 

night. 
And  reflects  badk  eadi  past  sonny  ray  of  delight; 
By  that  true  bird,  thai  sii^  bat  for  one  ^nbnti 

flower. 
Though  others  more  lovely  should  bloom  jhe  same 

hour; 
By  these  —  nay  and  more,  by  thine  image»  wUck 

never 
Shall  be  lured  from  my  heart — JTff  love  iheejir 

ever! 
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<*  By  tby  look  when  we  parted  (that  sweet  summer 

night), 
Tht  heam'd  Buoh  alingVkig  farewell  to  delight; 
Bj  the  hc^e  that  it  gave,  and  the  tear  it  received, 
ij  thy  softly  breath'd  vows,  I  so  fondly  believed ; 
ijf  these  —  nay  and  more,  by  each  thought,  which 

can  never 

be  of  thee  only  —  TU  love  thee-Jbr  ever  /" 


"  Do  not  leave  me,  dear  Geraldine/* 
cried  she,  in  agitation.  *^  Oh,  that  air 
—  those  words  —  whence  come  they? 
noD^  save  Eugene,  could  know  them. 
It  was  a  romance  which  he  composed  in 
our  days  of  happiness  and  love  ;  surely  it 
is  some  illusion  which  steals  upon  my 
senses,  to  try  my  fidelity  to  that  heaven 
I  am  preparing  to  devote  myself. 

"0,  my  God,"  she  continued  with 
fervour,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  crucifix,  and  raising  her  clasped 
bands  in  the  act  of  devotion,  "  Thine  I 
am,  and  thine  I  will  be,  in  all  sincerity  of 
heart" 

"  It  is  no  illusion,'*  returned  Geral- 
dine,  <«  only  listen,'*  as  she  attempted  to 


u*  dbe  HA  vindow  thiL^ 

discover 
;  but  themiuir 
joic   ^le   anr  no   penoi 


:S8§Qsr  S^mrtir^  frmTnig  die  cell,  witba  j 
^mir  ^vinra:  aif  jkU  ftSL  in  Genldiiie'> 
:K^S!9ae  ieansaidedfiaii  tbe  window;  i 
**':nr  sirrsLH-  ^31;^  mxac  deceive  me,  when 
^iirv  siizw^  mr  laie  Jfndeaioisefle  Bern- 
iNirc  Ao:  ic  iier  )»ed  n  tliis  hoar  of 
:n^M.  3tesaas&*  mrBi^  to  Rosdie^ 
^$d«r  :&^  uiriciliig  1^  sndi  vigils,  and 
.a^tt&cii^iHe  ink.  OEr  deir  child  hei% 
x>c  tJ^  ili^KiAiis  3t^  she  is  to  have  to- 


T)^  luiv  RrMSahcsae  mother  of  the 

^"^ves^  :kx:  It  cwnrnml  to  the  abbM 
x^4K$  wsco:  r.v  immiaiue  and  importaat 
4^  y^c^'vu^  r«>  Ke  ^Sscibeved;  this  she 
Ki^e^m  ^-^  vvaswQGKOC^T  tier  aatndates  were 
UKte^  tV  Uw^  cc^iibf  Medes  and  Posian 
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Geraldine  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the 
cheek  pf  her  friend ;  and  in  so  doing, 
felt  not  that  sentiment  of  despair  she 
would  have  experienced,  had  she  taken 
leave  of  her  a  few  mifiutes  sooner.  Ah ! 
for  the  sunny  morning  of  life,  when  hope 
can  build  on  so  slight  a  foundation  as 
the  wild  notes  of  a  passing  song — yet 
that  song  seemed  to  breathe  something 
prophetic  to  the  lively  imagination  of 
Geraldine,  of  happiness  to  Rosalie,  which 
she  could  not  fancy  existing  within  a 
convent's  wall. 

Hope  !  sweet  Hope !  let  philosophers 
analyze  thee  into  nothing  —  let  stoics 
discard  thee  to  seek  for  realities  that 
exist  not  —  let  those  who  have  lost  thee 
rail,  like  the  fallen  angels,  at  the  Paradise 
they  cannot  regain  ;  thou  wilt  still  have 
thy  votaries  in  the  good,  the  young,  the 
innocent,  and  the  beautiful,  who  know 
that  thou  art  the  telescope  through 
which  alone  all  that  is  bright  andglorious, 
and  above  them,  may  be  approached. 
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As  Geraldine  was  crossing  the  cor- 
ridor that  led  to  the  dormitory,  a  lay- 
sister  passed  her,  and  putting  a  twisted 
paper  into  her  hand,  hastily  with- 
drew. She  went  to  a  lamp,  and,  looking 
anxiously  around,  opened  it;  but  what 
was  her  astonishment  on  finding  it  was  a 
billet  to  RosaUe,  signed  **  Eugene  d* — b" 
It  was  not  to  her ;  she  read  no  more  — 
it  was  transport  enough  to  know  the 
young  Viscomte  d*I ^  by  some  sur- 
prising miracle,  was  actually  alive,  and 
that  her  beloved  Rosalie  might  yet  be 
happy. 

She  had  no  room  for  conjectures  about 
Eugene's  resurrection.  Joy  absorbed 
every  faculty;  and,  almost  wild  with 
delight,  she  was  retracing,  with  hurried 
steps,  her  way  to  Rosalie's  cell,  till  the 
thought  struck  her  that  Hypolita  might 
still  be  there ;  reflecting,  at  the  same 
time,  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to 
acquaint  her  friend  in  so  abrupt  a  man- 
ner of  Eugene's  existence,  she  turned 
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back,  resolved  to  wait  another  hour  as 
patiently  as  she  could,  as  that  night  it 
was  her  turn  to  trim  the  Virgin's  lamp, 
which  would  form  a  feasible  excuse 
(ibould  she  meet  any  of  the  nuns,  as  she 
must  pass  the  door  of  Rosalie's  cell  in 
her  way  to  and  from  the  chapel. 

When. she  reached  the  dormitory,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  began 
revolving  on  the  best  method  of  commu- 
nicating the  joyous  tidings  of  which  she 
was  the  herald. 

Never  had  time  appeared  to  move  on 
such  leaden  wings  as  on  that  night.  <<The 
iron  tongue  of  midnight,''  whose  sum- 
mons she  reluctantly  obeyed  to  proceed 
to  the  cold  chapel,  was  now  watched  for 
with  as  much  impatience  and  anxiety  as  a 
lover  would  listen  for  the  steps  of  his  be- 
loved. The  heavy  bell  at  length  tolled  j 
and  never  before  had  its  call  been  obeyed 
with  such  alacrity. 

Geraldine  rose  ere  it  ceased  to  sound  ; 
and,  taking  the  precaution  to  secrete  the 
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precious  billet  in  her  bosom,  she  seized 
the  lamp,  and  ran,  or  rather  flew,  along 
the  passage,  and  was  just  turning  into 
the  one  which  contained  the  cell  of  the 
young  novice,  when  she  was  greeted  with 
a  "  Santa  Maria'*  from  the  inquisitive 
Lady  Hypolita,  who  asked,  "  where  she 
was  going  in  such  haste  ?"  On  beiny 
told  it  was  to  trim  the  Virgin's  lamp,  she 
graciously  signified  her  intention  of  ac- 
companying her,  and  assisting  in  the 
pious  office. 

Resistance  was  vain  j  therefore  Ge- 
raldine  had  only  to  comply  with  the  best 
grace  she  could  assume,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded together,  her  thoughts  distracted, 
and  her  frame  agitated  by  disappoiirt. 
ment,  in  thus  having  her  intentions 
cruelly  frustrated  by  so  untoward  a  dr* 
cumstance. 

The  Lady  Hypolita  was  in  one  of  her 
talking  moods,  and  chattered  without 
ceasing.  She  was  one  of  those  who  pM- 
sessed  that  happy  species  of  loquacity, 


k  sessed 
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which  consists  in  putting  a  million  of 
questions  which  never  require  answers 
iioni  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

When  they  reached  the  chapel,  Ge- 
nldine  felt  a  sort  of  anticipated  triumph, 
If  she  looked  at  the  preparations  for  the 
approaching  sacrifice,  and  knew,  or  ra- 
ther hoped  ("for  at  her  age  hope  is  cer- 
bunty,)  that  they  were  all  making  in 
vain.  As  she  passed  the  choir,  she  per- 
ceived that  every  book  was  open  at 
Hfo^sart's  Requiem,  and  next  to  it  were 
the  Jhymns  of  rejoicing.  From  the  walls 
hang  wreathed  white  roses,  intermixed 
ivith  cypress  branches. 

A  chili  stole  over  her  heart  as  she 
l^ed  on  them. 

Was  not  this  mingling  of  blight  and 
bloom,  of  lovet  of  death,  of  beauty,  and 
desolation^  an  emblem  of  all  earthly 
things? 

Bright  were  the  perfumed  flames  that 
issued  from  the  gilded  censers;  but  where 
did  their  lights  fall  ?  On  graves. 


I 
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It  was  a  scene  there  was  no  dwelling 
upon.  She  hurried  away  to  the  outer 
chapel,  where  her  task  was  soon  per- 
formed. As  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
divine  image  before  her,  she  al 
ceased  to  wonder  at  those  who  knelt  and 
worshipped  there  ;  it  was  a  face  of  such 
pure  beatified  sweetness,  a  form  of  such 
soul-fraught  disembodied  loveliness.  Or- 
regio!  thou  art  worthy  heaven,  who 
could  so  pourtray  its  attributes  ! 

Geraldine  hoped  that  the  Lady  Hypo- 
lita  (who  had  knelt  down  on  the 
step  of  the  altar,)  would  remain,  and 
piously  prolong  her  orisons  j  but  again 
she  was  disappointed,  for  on  perceiving 
that  Geraldine  was  about  to  withdraw, 
she  gabbled  an  Ave  Maria  over  the  last 
bead  of  her  rosary,  and  rising  hastily, 
followed  her. 

Geraldine's  last  hope  was  gone  on 
finding  the  nun  close  to  her,  when  she 
reached  the  door  of  Rosalie's  cell  j  till, 
recollecting  that  she  had  left  her  chaplet 
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there,  she  boldly  put  her  hand  on  the 
lock,  but  was  prevented  opening  it  by 
Hypolita  seizing  her  arm,  and  asking 
what  she  wanted  there. 

On  being  told,  she  replied,  **  O,  you 
sre  pious  to-night.  Mademoiselle ;  but 
here  &  mine  for  you,  which  will  answer 
tiU  the  morning,  when  I  will  bring  your 
own,  without  disturbing  our  good  sister 
for  it  now.  Don't  be  alarmed,  you  shall 
have  it  time  enough ;  I  shall  be  with  you 
at  seven,  as  I  dress  at  six,  to  have  the 
happiness  of  attending  our  dear  sister  at 
her  profession,  and  the  honour  of  break- 
fiisting  with  our  holy  mother.'' 

To  this  there  was  no  appeal,  and  Ge- 
raldine  was  obliged  to  follow  her  tor- 
mentor in  silent  vexation,  as  she  offi- 
ciously insisted  on  helping  her  to  undress. 
'  It  was  customa^  for  one  of  the  nuns 
to  patrol  up  and  down  the  dormitory  all 
night:  this  duty  the  Lady  Hypolita 
thought  proper  to  perform  on  the  present 
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occasion  ;  therefore  her  prisoner  had  no 
chance  of  escape. 

Never  did  lover,  murderer,  or  peni- 
tent pass  a  more  sleepless,  anxious  night 
than  poor  Geraldine. 

She  arose  in  the  morning  long  before 
the  nun  appeared  to  assist  at  her  toilet 
The  sun  shone  with  more  brilliancy,  the 
flowers  looked  more  lovely,  the  air  felt 
more  balmy,  she  fancied,  than  usual,  and 
she  hailed  them  all  as  some  propitious 
omen.  From  the  windows  was  to  be 
seen  the  beautiful  lake,  sparkling  in  the 
sunbeams  which  danced  on  its  glassy 
surface,  and  all  nature  seemed  with 
gladness  to  hail  this  auspicious  morning. 

Spite  of  the  ill  success  of  her  billet,  she 
still  hoped  that  all  would  be  well.  She 
now  presented  herself  to  Geraldine  at 
the  same  moment  Hjrpolita  entered, 
laden  with  white  dresses,  white  veils, 
and  white  roses.  While  adjusting  G«- 
raldine's  share  of  them,  she  expatiated 
largely  on  the  advantages  Rosalie  was 

18 
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ibput  to  derive  in  reDouDciDg  such  gaodf 
Dd  vanities  for  ever ;  and  was  brginning 
» rater,  for  the  hundredth  time^  oo  die 
ittory  of  Su  Marie  de  Palle,  the  fiwmdrr 
r  the  convent,  and  all  the  glories  appcr- 
lining,  thereto,  when  the  last  breakfut^ 
^l  rang,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
^ease  her  auditor,  but  not  wtthoot 
icortiog  her  to  the  refectorj. 
Nan  Nobis  Domne  had  commenoed* 
[jpolita.  led  Geraldine  up  to  the  stipe* 
jot's  table,where  theother  five  attendants 
r  the  young  novice  were  alreadj  as^ 
imbled.  Geraldine  looked  eamotij 
round,  but  no  Rosalie  appeared ;  and  it 
ras  in  vain  that  she  and  her  conpaniofis 
fbe.the  finest  fruits»  drank  the  ciioicaest 
vines,  and  had  the  honour  of  stting  at 
he  same  table  with  the  abbess,  and 
esiting  their  ^es  on  her  ruby  tcuaj^ 
piden  crucifix,  diamond  reliqnerjr,  and 
Aher  other  trappings  of  office^  they  still 
bit  dck  at  heart  at  the  thoogfats  of  what 
WIS  to  follow*      Even  Geialdine's  last 
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hope  faded  away  when  she  learnt  that 
they  should  not  see  Rosalie  till  they  saw 
her  in  the  chapel,  as  it  was  against  the 
monastic  rules  for  a  nun-elect  to  hold 
communion  with  anyone  on  the  day  of  her 
profession,  until  the  ceremony  was  ovef. 

The  breakfast  seemed  endless,  ahdthe 
sermon  (which  on  that  morning  treated 
of  nothing  but  the  horrors  of  the  world, 
and  the  joys  of  a  cloister,)  still  more  so. 
At  length  both  ended,  and  the  whole 
assemblage  passed  from  the  refectory  to 
the  chapel. 

Geraldine  made  one  of  the  six  girls 
who  attended  the  poor  victim ;  each,  as 
they  entered  the  chapel,  received  a 
lighted  torch,  and  a  silver  urn  filled  witb 
flowers. 

Geraldine  Beaumont  was  a  lovtdy 
young  matron,  with  a  complexion  trails^ 
parently  fair,  and  a  blooming  soft  co- 
lour, radiant  as  a  tender  summer  rose. 
Her  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  brilliant; 
her  eyebrows  arched,   and  finely  pen- 
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cilled;    her    raven    hair  was    partially 
shaded  with  the  chaplet  of  roses,  which 
encircled  her  brows,  with  a  white  veil 
fonning  the  drapeiy  ;  her  mouth  exqui- 
sitely  beautiful,    was  usually   dimpled 
with  smiles,  but  now  every  expression 
was  changed  into  sadness ;  for  though 
Geraldine   was    blessed    with   all    the 
hilarity  of  youth,  good  temper,  and  a 
lively  imagination,    yet   she  possessed, 
with  a  firmness  of   character  very  un- 
common in  so  young  a  person,  a  tender- 
ness and  warmth  of  heart,  though  some- 
what tinctured  with  enthusiasm,  which 
rendered  her  a  very  attaching  character. 
The  sable  curtain  was  not  yet  with- 
drawn before  the  grate,  but  hung  like 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  wings  of  death. 
Tlie  bishops,  priests,  and  choristers,  were 
gorgeously  apparelled.    The  atmosphere 
was  heavy  with  incense ;  one  long  aisle 
of  the  church  was  lined  with  nuns,  the 
other  was  occupied  by  the  novices.  Near 
the  grate  was  a  raised  platform,  round 
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left  br  the  Lady  Hypolite} 

ccBlic  sat  Rosalie^   attired, 

Hke  ao  imperial  brid^  or 

tbe  cfigj  of  one  — 

■■  Me  aid  iflew  lifce  a  Ghadowy  thing 

ThK  had  lootd  on  the  other  world,  and  koova 

The  secrets  of  the  grarc." 

L.E.L 

She  was,  indeed,  lovely  beyond  de- 
acription.  Her  eyes  saw  nothing  but 
the  ground,  and  the  snowy  lids  that 
veiled  them,  made  her  appear  as  if  she 
were  sleeping  the  calm  cold  sleep  rf 
death,  whilst  her  snnny  hair  waved  in 
redundant  beauty  for  the  last  time  over 
her  fiiir  forehead  and  shoulders. 

rning  light  streamed  in  a  tHoU' 
irs  through  the  long-painted 
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wiudows^  as  if  to  outvie  the  false  glare 
of  the  countless  torches ;  it  seemed  a 
struggle  of  nature  with  art ;  at  length 
nature  conquered.  The  sun  force4  his 
way  like  an  eastern  monarch,  and  filled 
the  space  with  all  his  glory.  A  death* 
like  silence  reigned  for  the  space  of  a 
minute,  when  the  curtain  was  withdrawn 
from  before  the  grate,  so  as  to  give  a 
full  view  of  all  that  passed  within  to  the 
spectators  in  the  outward  chapel,  which 
was  crowded  to  excess. 

Murmurs  of  pity  and  regret  almost 
universally  arose  at  sight  of,  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  the  destined  victim.  They 
soon,  however,  were  drowned  by  the 
loud  peal  of  the  organ,  and  the  swelling 
voices  of  the  choristers. 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  bishop 
commenced  his  exhortation,  which  lasted 
about  an  hour,  when  he  descended  from 
the  pulpit,  and  advancing  towards  the 
grate«  (where  the  novice  had  knelt  during 
the  sermon,)  he  placed  his  hands  upon 
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her  head,  and  after  pronouncing  a  b 
diction  on  her,  solemnly  enquired,  if 
there  was  any  just  or  reasonahle  objec- 
tion to  her  entering  into  the  holy  state 
of  life  she  was  about  to  embrace? 
She  firmly  answered,  "  None!" 
Her  sis  attendants  then  advanced,  and 
strewing  flowers  at  her  feet,  she  trampled 
on  them,  saying,  "  It  was  so  she  should 
henceforth  spurn  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  !" 

The  abbess  next  came  forward,  and 
undid  the  white  wreath,  silver  veil,  and 
diamond  fillet  that  confined  her  hair, 
which  being  flung  on  the  ground,  she 
crushed,  as  she  previously  had  done  the 
flowers.  This  was  not  enough;  the 
greatest  of  all  her  oniaments  was  yet  to 
share  the  same  fate ;  the  lovely  glossy 
ringlets  of  auburn  hair,  which  fell  in  > 
thousand  natural  curls  below  her  waist, 
were  now  unconflned,  the  priest  took  in 
his  hand,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice  said, 
•*  And  these  tresses  too,  the  gift  of  M* 
18 
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tore,  ait  thou^  daughter  of  heaven,  as 
willing  to  renounce,  as  those  ornaments 
of  art?"'  ' 

She  again  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

At  the  nlotnent  niany  left  the  chapel, 
(Overcome  by  the  solemn  and  affecting 
scene,  while  tears  drowned  every  eye  of 
those  who  remained,  when  they  beheld 
the  £Ettal  scissors  suspended  over  her  soft 
silken  curls,  ready  to  sever  them  for 
ever  from  the  beautifully  formed  ^  head 
oo  whieh  they  grew. 

Still  the  priest  paused. 

Rosalie  raised  her  dove-like  eyes  to 
Usr  as  if  to  enquii^e  the  cause  of  his  de- 
lay«  He  asked  her  again,  indite  slowly 
than  before,  <<  If  she  had  no  reluctance 
in  making  such  a  sacrifice?"  as  he  held 
her  lovely  tresses  in  his  hand. 

Rosalie  was  ready  to  reply  once  more 
that  she  had  not,  when  a  sudden  and  Vio- 
lent tumult  arose  in  the  outer  chapel, 
and  the  ceremony  was  suspended  by  a 
man  rushing  through  the  crowd,  crying. 


ttflff  I  Tim  1 1ll  I ,  'Stop-^I 


Ii  -¥%  Z2&  IfsTDisSc  V ^  Ronlk^s 


exdaimed,  now 
almost  to  faint- 
£00^  £$  iOiie  iisx^  berselt  at  bis  hd, 
-^  msw  crxKJL  K  ssdi  a  moment,  to  thni 
cxsecTT^pi  ?3je  feoir  caSm  vhidi  Heavea 
bad  iOKd  sfcsL  sue.  Wberefiire  come  yoUi 
wbenl  casjsoc  socv  rmact  ?^ 

«  I  iraranc  zee  ihu  tou  should,  mj 
chxldn''  said  tri<e  3ilan}ufi»  laisiiig  her,  n 
he  folded  ber  to  hk  breast ;  «*  but  heie 
is  oix^'*  be  coodoued,  vith  a  sort  of 
proud  triiucph,  ^  that  merits  mare  con- 
sidexasioQ  £irom  mv  Rosalie,"  drawuig  s 
TouDg  man  tbrward. 

She  uttered  a  vild  scream,  and  suk 
lifeless  into  the  arms  of  Eugene. 

Greraldine,  almost  frantic  with  joy  tbrt 
at  last  her  anxious  herpes  were  actoallf 
realized,  could  scarcely  contain  the  tt- 
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mult :  of  her  feiedifigs '  te  she  beheld  the 
interesting  scene. 

.  The  Lady  Hypolita,  afraid  th)ey  would 
be  scandafised  by  iiKh  It  fiicene,  stiddeuly 
drew  the  curtain  closely  over  the  grate ; 
whilst  all  those  wiiUn,'  atid  those  Without 
the  cfaapd,  waited^  in  breathless  anxiety 
and  impatiehc^  to  aaee  wft4t  would  prove 
thiei  result. 

It  was:  long  ere  Rosalie  revived.  Hut 
t^er  lover's  tiender  voice  calling  on  her 
was  not  heard  in  vain }  there  wad  life  and 
happiness  in  the  sounds  and  when  at 
length  she  opened  her  be^titiful  eyes, 
they  did  not  ck>se  again,  ait'  softly  they 
beamed  upon  Eugene.  '' 
.  Wh^efore  the  abrupt  and  eMraordi- 
nary  interruption  of  a  ceremony  so  so- 
lemn and  so  holy,  a  circumstance  almost 
unprecedented,  required  to  be  explained. 

The  Marquis  de  V—,  on  Rosalie's 
recovering  herself, ,  withdrew  the  curtain, 
and,  stepping  forward,  addressed  the 
auditory,  by  publicly  confessing,  he  had 
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fabricated  the  death  of  the  young  man, 

Comte  Eugene  d*I ,  they  now  saw;  bad 

intercepted  all  his  letters  to  his  daughter, 
in  the  hope  that  at  length  he  should 
prevail  on  her  to  accept  the  Duke  — — , 
whose  union  with  her  he  was  anxious  to 
promote.  That  to  the  young  Comte  he 
had  written,  Rosalie  had  changed  her 
sentiments  towards  him,  and  was  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  the  wife  of  another. 

These  facts,  so  humiliating  to  relate, 
the  Marquis  told  with  a  frankness  imd 
contrition  which  in  some  measure  atoned 
for  his  former  cruel  conduct. 

Always  in  extremes,  the  Marquis  liow 
insisted  on  Rosalie's  being  immediately 
united  to  Eugene,  before  all  those  who 
were  assembled  to  witness  a  very  different 
spectacle. 

With  what  rapture  did  the  warm- 
hearted  Geraldine  Beaumont  replace  the 
nuptial  wreath  and  veil,  which  now 
shone  in  their  proper  place,  on  the  hair 
of  the  beautiful  and  happy  young  bride. 
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No  sooner  had  Rosalie  become  the 
Viscountess  d'l ,  than  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  crowd  were  rather  louder 
and  longer  than  decorum  quite  sanction- 
ed in  such  a  place. 

The  Marquis  remained,  to  console  the 
abbess  and  sisterhood  by  rich  presents 
and  magnificent  endowments  for  the  loss 
of  his  daughter ;  while  the  bridal  pair, 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Geraldine, 
instantly  quitted  the  convent,  and  set  off 
for  the  family  chateau  of  Eugene's  father^ 
situated  in  Provence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for 
transition  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
convent,  in  the  marriage  of  the  young 
novice,  instead  of  her  being  professed, 
raised  a  tumult  and  disorder  which  was 
not  easily  quelled.    But  Rosalie's  father, 

the  Marquis  de  V ,  was  too  powerful 

and  illustrious  a  personage  to  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  the  Lady  Abbess  was  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  receiving, 
with  apparent  graciousness,  those  bene- 
fices in  lieu  of  his  daughter  which  he 
now  bestowed  in  the  most  munificent 
manner. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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The  termination  of  Rosalie's  destiny 
in  a  happy  union  with  her  lover,  instead 
of  her  taking  the  vows  and  becoming  a 
nun,  quite  delighted  Lady  Berry ;  she 
longed  to  have  congratulated  her  upon 
her  present  felicity,  and  to  have  pressed 
to  her  bosom  the  lovely,  warm-hearted 
Geraldine. 

Rebecca  said  little  to  the  prioress  on 
the  subject,  as  she  saw  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  termination  of  the  day.  She 
was  glad  to  hear  her  intention  of  taking 
leave  of  the  Lady  Abbess  on  the  following 
morning,  and  immediately  embarking  for 
Bristol,  if  any  vessel  was  bearing  that  way. 

Rebecca's  anxiety  respecting  her  hu^. 
band  had  never  slept — she  became  most 
impatient  for  letters,  and  determined  to 
go  to  Woodside  for  a  few  days  to  await 
their  arrival,  if  despatches  from  Sir  John 
had  not  already  come. 
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CHAP.   11. 

After  her  temporary  absence,  Rebecca 
tasted  comparative  happiness  in  the 
green  solitudes  of  Woodside,  now  glowing 
in  all  the  ri  :h  beauties  of  summer ;  she 
built  a  thousand  aerial  castles  of  antici- 
pated delight  when  her  beloved  husband 
should  again  come  home.  His  letters 
were  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  he 
gave  her  the  promise  of  a  very  speedy 
return. 

Several  days  had  thus  passed  away, 
when*  one  morning  she  was  surprised  to 
see  the  abbot  advancing  through  the 
pleasure-ground,  on  his  fat,  sleek  mule, 
with  slow  and  solemn  pace  ;  and,  as  he 
drew  near  the  house,  stop  with  an  unde- 
termined air,  as  if  irresolute  whether  or 
not  to  proceed,  as  he  evidently  had  seen 
her  from,  the  open  window  at  which  she 
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CHAP.   11. 
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was  Standing,  watching  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced. 

At  length  the  gate  was  opened  for 
him  by  a  little  boy,  and  he  entered,  but 
she  found  with  even  a  graver  deportment 
than  usual. 

Rebecca,  prone  to  alarm  and  apprehen- 
sion, waited  not  till  he  entered,  but  fly- 
ing towards  the  abbot,  with  a  faltering 
accent,  enquired  the  occasion  of  so  un- 
expected a  visit. 

The  fixed  melancholy  which  spread 
over  his  pale  countenance  too  plainly 
told  his  afflicting  errand.  Naturally 
firm  and  collected,  with  a  mind  prepared 
to  meet  with  resignation  every  trial  in 
life,  yet  this  pious,  excellent  man  could 
not  behold  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
bereaved  Rebecca  without  a  degree  of 
painful  emotion  which  he  could  not  con- 
ceal. 

"  Holy  father,*'  she  exclaimed  in  algi- 
tation,  *<  speak  at  once  your  errand  ?  Keep 
me  not  in  suspense  \  I  am  prepared  for 
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the  worst.  I  read  some  evil  tidings  in 
your  tearful  eye.  You  sympathize  with 
the  bereaved  Rebecca  ;  you  come  to  tell 
me  that  my  husband  is  slain  ;  you  need 
not  speak  the  word  ;  you  cannot  contra- 
dict the  terrible  surmise." 

"  Return  to  the  house,*'  feebly  an- 
swered the  venerable  man  (attempting  to 
give  her  that  support  which  he  himself 
required),  "  where,  dear  daughter,  I  will 
unfold  my  mission.'* 

Rebecca,  with  tottering  steps,  accom- 
panied the  abbot  into  the  small  parlour 
opening  into  the  garden,  and,  seating 
herself  with  a  look  of  anguish  and  des- 
pair, waited  in  breathless  expectation  to 
hear  what  the  venerable  man  had  to  say. 

He  took  from  his  bosom  a  letter,  hold- 
ing it  open,  with  a  mournful  and  solemn 
voice  he  exclaimed,  "  Daughter  of  afflic- 
tion, now  is  the  time  to  show  your  sub- 
n^ission,  your  resignation  to  the  dispen- 
^tiohs  of  Providence.  It  is,  alas!  as 
5^^U  surmise.  Sir  John  Berry  is  slain  !*' 
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Uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  she  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  It  was  long  be- 
fore she  came  to  herself,  when  she  was 
borne  to  her  bed. 

For  some  time  the  venerable  abbot  re- 
mained at  Woodside;  but,  finding  that 
Lady  Berry's  fever  and  delirium  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  height,  het  went 
back  to  Bristol,  and  immediately  sent  a 
medical  man,  accompanied  by  the  prior- 
ess, to  attend  upon  Rebecca. 

The  doctor's  apprehension  was  soon 
verified.  Lady  Berry  gave  premature 
birth  to  a  dead  son  ;  and,  for  several  days, 
her  own  life  was  despaired  of. 

The  watchful,  faithful  prioress  ne- 
ver quitted  her  friend  until  she  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger ;  and,  to  her  vigi- 
lance and  tender  care  (under  Providepce), 
she  owed  her  partial  recovery.  Her 
frame  and  spirits  had  sustained  a  shock 
which  time  alone  could  heal. 

When  sufiiciently  come  to  a  sense  of 
her  forlorn  condition,^^  she  requested  her 
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fAind  to  give  her  the  particulars  of  her 
iiusband's  death.  Sir  John  had  fallen 
mortally  wounded,  his  horse  killed  under 
kiaii  while  endeavouring  to  quell  an  insur- 
iection  in  the  west,  when  the  king's 
treops  completely  routed  the  rebels. 
Many  valuable  officers  having  shared  the 
ttune  fate  as  Berry. 

Shortly  before  he  expired,  he  dictated 
a  letter  addressed  to  abbot  Lawrence, 
conjuring  him  to  unfold  his  death  with 
caution  and  tenderness  to  his  beloved 
urife,  and  to  give  her  the  assurance  that 
Ihs  last  prayer  sent  to  Heaven,  was  for 
her  support  and  comfort;  he  entreated 
8he  would  endeavour  to  sustain  herself 
^th  fortitude  and  resignation  for  the 
sake  of  her  unborn  in&nt ;  and  felt  as- 
«wred,  that  her  virtues  and  piety  would 
be  rewarded  by  blessings  to  gladden  her 
foture  years.  Sir  John  Berry  left  Mr. 
^ton  his  sole  executor  and  guardian 
fi>r  his  child  ;  confident  of  the  excellence 
^^  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the 
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esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  Lady 
Berry.  This  proof  of  Sir  John's  confi- 
dence and  friendship  affected  Mr.  Elton 
extremely.  Indeed  it  proved  a  severe 
trial  to  his  feelings,  owing  to  the  tender 
regard  he  entertained  for  Rebecca.  He 
had  never  seen  her  since  her  marriage. 
He  judged  it  better  to  withdraw  himself 
entirely  from  her  society,  than  encoun^e 
an  attachment  which  personal  intercourse 
could  only  tend  to  keep  alive.  He  there- 
fore made  an  excursion  to  Liverpool, 
visited  the  Chesterville  family  (his  late 
father's  friends),  and  other  commercial 
towns,  on  imagined  business ;  thus  divert- 
ing his  mind,  till  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  fulfil  the  executorship  to  Sir 
John  Berry's  will. 

When  Rebecca  could  bear  to  be  re- 
moved from  Woodside,  she  boarded  her- 
self for  a  time  in  the  convent,  where  every 
spiritual  comfort  was  administered  by  the 
holy  abbot,  and  the  most  soothing  kind* 
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ness  poured  into  her  lacerated  heart  by 
the  pious  prioress. 

After  the  first  transports  of  her  grief 
iubsidedy  she  sunk  into  a  pensive  serenity 
iS  mind,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  forti- 
tude and  resignation,  which  religion  alone 
soold  effect. 

Ifr.  Elton  met  her  with  firmness,  re- 
spect, and  kindness.  With  the  most  ac- 
tive and  friendly  exertions  he  entered 
into  the  settlement  of  her  affairs;  but 
Sir  John  Berry  had  left  every  thing  in 
Bodi  a  clear  unencumbered  state,  little 
trouble  attended  their  adjustment. 

He  advised  her  Ladyship  to  go  into 
Leicestershire,  and  take  immediate  pos- 
Mssion  of  her  property  there ;  which, 
ui  case  of  the  demise  of  their  child,  she 
was  to  enjoy  during  her  life,  and  it  was 
afterwards  to  go  to  a  distant  branch  of  his 
&nily.    Mr.  Elton   told  Rebecca  that 

kc  would  meet  her   at j  and 

^vised  her  not  to  travel  alone,  but  re- 
quest Mrs.  Chesterville   to    spare    her 
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daughter  Charlotte  to  accompany  ber. 
Mr.  Elton  thought  the  natural  vivadtj  d 
that  amiable  young  lady  would  trad  to 
cheer  the  dejection  and  solitude  of  Ladf 
Berry. 

Rebecca  saw  at  once  the  kind  cow 
deration  of  Mr.  Elton  towards  her,  whidi 
she  returned  with  a  faint  smile  of  grate- 
ful acknowledgment. 

She  wrote  to  her  young  friend, .  as  he 
requested.  Mr.  Elton,  in  a  letter  of  faii 
own  to  Mr.  Chesterville,  urged  the.  m 
cessity  of  his  compliance,  as  it  was  k» 
possible  for  his  sister,  now  wholly  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  to  attend  their 
afflicted  friend. 

An  immediate  answer  was  returned 
from  Mrs.  Chesterville  to  this  eflfect :  «— 


To  liOdy  Berry. 
To  refuse  dearest  Lady  Berry's  xe- 
quest  to  have  my  daughter  Chadotte^ 
company,  is  impossible ;  I  therefore  aeod 
her  with  one  of  her  brothers  to  BxifltoL 
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I  hope  my  kind,  amiable  Rebecca  will 
find  her  so  far  improved  by  the  last  year 
ahe  has  added  to  her  youthful  life,  as  to 
ftove  a  soothing,  agreeable  companion. 

"  May  the  Almighty  comfort  and  bless 
you  with  happier  days,  fervently  wishes 
your  affectionate  and  sincere 

**  Charlotte  Chesterville.'* 

The  prioress  was  delighted  with  the 
ammgement  made  for  Rebecca,  as  her 
brother  judged  it  requisite  for  her  to  go 
into  Leicestershire;  though  she  could 
not  help  fancying  that  she  would  have 
tasted  more  happiness  and  repose  in  the 
monastery,  than  engaging  her  mind  in 
worldly  concerns.  However,  she  yielded 
to  Mr.  Elton's  opinion,  and  Rebecca  pre- 
PWed  for  her  departure. 

The  meeting  between  Lady  Berry  and 
^r  young  friend  was  most  affecting. 

Charlotte  ChestervUle,  without  having 
*Bt  any  portion  of  her  native  sprightli- 
^^,  was  so  touched  with  the  beauty 
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and  mournful  interest  of  Rebecca's  ap-^ 
pearance,  her  heart  melted  into  pity  and 
tenderness,  when,  with  faded  cheeks  and 
trembling  frame,  Lady  Berry  held  out 
her  arms  to  embrace  her. 
^  "  My  ever  dear  Charlotte,"   she  ex- 
claimed,  tears  flowing  from  her  eyep, 
<<  the  kind  participator  in  your  friend's 
eventful  life,  how  can  I  sufficiently  thank 
you  for  coming  at  such  a  time,  when 
youth  generally  flies  from  the  house  of 
mourning,  and  at  the  very  name  of  sor- 
row, the  gay  heart  sickens  with  despond- 
ency  ?" 

•*  My  Rebecca  shall  never  despond,'' 
cried  Charlotte,  trying  to  smile  away  her 
tears;  "while  I  may  hope  to  cheer  a 
friend  I  so  entirely  love  as  my  dear 
Lady  Berry.  If  it  is  not  at  present  the 
season  for  gaiety,  it  shall  not  be  the 
season  of  despair  —  we  will  hope  in  the 
future.  Though  you  no  longer  find  me 
quite  a  mad-cap,  you  will  find   me  in 
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heart  and  disposition  the  same  Charlotte 
ChestervUle." 

It  was  settled  the  two  friends  should 
set  out  for  Leicestershire  the  following 
day. 

Mr.  Elton,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy, 
said  he  would  go  before  them,  that  every 
thing  at  Westwood  Park  might  be  ready 
for  their  reception;  but  arranged  so 
kmdly  the  plan  of  Rebecca's  journey, 
Bbe  had  no  care  or  difficulty  on  the  road. 

She  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the 
abbot  and  prioress,  whose  earnest  and 
pious  benediction  was  graciously  be- 
stowed. 

The  gloom  and  seclusion  of  a  monas- 
tery did  not  accord  with  the  lively  dis- 
position of  Charlotte  Chesterville,  and 
^  was  glad  once  more  to  emerge  into 
the  world. 

They  journeyed  by  easy  stages  through 
the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  parts  of 
Crloucester  and  Worcestershire,  till  they 
<^e  into  the  more  flat  scenery  of  Lei- 
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cestanbsre.  Tlie  oohdIit  was  glowing  in 
2II  tihe  rich  iaxiiriance  <^  summer.  Every 
kei^esow  bccaciied  odours  fiom  the  pro- 
&SMHEI  of  wild  liowos  wiucfa  bloomed  on 
tlie  road-SLde.  The  verdant  pastum 
were  grouped  with  peasantry,  emplojed 
ia  makuNf  lor ;  and  tbeir  rustic  voioii 
often  broke  on  tbe  stillness  of  the  morn- 
ing in  some  nide  roundela j.  The  san, 
doudiess  and  hr^ht»  shone  in  manj  a 
vwdaok  gbde  and  siopii^  bank,  bonod- 
iag  tbe  meandkerir^  river,  om*  whidi 
w«»  thrown  an  andoit  bcidge,  while  the 
uimberless  windmills,  winch  alwafi 
hleud  in  the  landscape  oi  a  flat  counby; 
had  quite  a  novel  appearance  to  Be- 


Mr.  Ehon  had  fiEthfidly  iUfilkd  Vm 
promise*  Rebecca  found  the  old-&d^ 
ioned  xnansioa  not  onlj  habitable  hat 
coNtttbctabie,  and  well  abred.  Here  an- 
other trial  awaited  her.  She  had  cook 
to  the  paternal  home  o£  Sir  John  Bcny, 
who  now  slept  in  ins  grave.    The  voice 
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wbich  was  wont  to  cheer  her  was  for 
ever  hushed.  Every  room  was  solitary 
aod  deserted ;  no  person  was  there  to 
Ud  her  welcome ;  for  Mr.  Elton  could 
not  usurp  the  privilege  that  alone  be- 
longed to  a  husband,  and  forbore  to  ap- 
pear^ having  taken  up  his  lodging  at  a 
ttnall  inn  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  respectable  elderly  woman  met 
Rebecca  at  the  hall  door,  and  humbly 
cort^ngi  begged  to  show  Her  Lady* 
ship  the  way  to  the  library,  which  she 
and  Mr.  Elton  thought  the  most  cheer- 
M  of  the  apartments.^  He  had  consi- 
derately selected  the  library,  as  having 
the  least  desolate  appearance,  being  well 
ftroished  with  books,  and  ornamented 
vith  fine  sculpture ;  for  Sir  John's  father 
^W  a  man  of  taste  and  science :  hence 
^  son  inhmted  some  portion  of  his  ac- 
quirements, though  his  military  life  had 
sflbrded  little  leisure  in  the  young  man 
^  study ;  but  a  fondness  Hot  poetry  had 
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^sawtL    itssit  in  jeveul    instances^  in 
making  RdsectSL  his  votuy. 

Jks  Bddiiecca  sirrerai  the  lioiiae»  which 
g9sre  die  pcomiae  of  aci  modi  Uiss  ii 
evenr  agromrifirrg  object,  wliidi  seemed 
tabeapesklo^i^  peace,  and  hannonj,  te 
beort  finxnd  re&ef  in  a  flood  of 


hang  on  tl 
brsnppoct. 


Mediinksi.'*  dbe  ^intly  exdaimai 

see  the  shade  of  mj  departed  hoi* 

iin  allaroand  —  everjr  thing  ^eab 

fareadies  of  hmu  Twas  m  thisrooa 


he  sat — widi  these  books  conversed-^ 
in  these  shadj  walks  he  loved  to  iiiedi> 
tate. 

^  Oh,  blessed  spirit  i''  ^e  with  fervour 
continued,  ^kM>k  down  upon  your  wi* 
dowed,  your  disconsolate  Rdbecca,'' 
(unking  on  her  knees  before  a  portnit 
cf  Sir  John  Berry  over  the  mantle-fiiece]^ 
<<  and  may  thy  beatified  spirit  watch  overt 
guide,  and  protect  her. 

«  Observe,  dear  Charlotte,''  she  addedt 
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pointing  to  the  picture,  ^*  with  what  a 
benignant  smile  he  seems  now  to  regard 
me.  Just  so  he  looked,  when  fondly  he 
clasped  me  to  his  heart,  which  beats  no 
longer.  Oh,  I  could  gaze  on  that  sweet 
resemblance  of  all  that  was  good  and 
great,  till  I  could  almost  fancy  the  in- 
animate canvass  breathed  and  spoke ;  for 
here  he  lives  again  before  me.'' 

Charlotte  Chesterville,  who  began  to 
be  akurmed  at  the  high-wrought  feelings 
of  Rebecca,  said,  with  a  half  smile,  ^*  This 
will  never  do,  my  precious  friend.  You 
must  suffer  me  to  lead  you  hence,  or  I 
shall .  have  my  care  of  you  called  in 
question.'' 

"  Observe,"  she  proceeded,  "  what  a 
lovely  scene  lies  before  us  of  sweeping 
woods,  verdant  lawns,  and  flowery  banks; 
let  us  taste  the  fragrant  air,  for  it  breathes 
only  peace  and  freshness." 

Rebecca,  sensible  of  Charlotte's  kind- 
ness, severely  chid  herself  for  giving  way 
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before  them ;  with  an  air  of  embarrass- 
ment^  but  pleasure,  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. 

Rebecca,  pure  and  innocent  in  mind 
as  in  deed,  felt  no  wrong  in  asking  the 
tsociety  of  Mr.  Elton,  for  she  meant 
none ;  he  was  the  brother  of  her  friend, 
the  son  of  her  lamented  benefactors ;  nor 
did  she  guess  the  extent  of  his  affection 
for  her.  He  respected  as  tenderly  as  he 
Joved  her^ 

Kindly  he  bade  her  good  night  at  the 
^loor  of  her  mansion,  saying,  he  would 
jsee  her  at  twelve  the  day  following,  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  some  of  her 
-tenants,  and  to  introduce  the  rector. 
.  Charlotte  Chesterville  shared  the  same 
apartment  with  Rebecca ;  and  on  the  bo- 
som of  her  tender  friend  she  was  lulled 
to  rest. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

In  a  few  days  Rebecca  became  so  fond 
of  Westwood,  she  determined  to  make  it 
her  future  home.  She  even  began  to 
form  arrangements  with  Mr.  Elton  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  settlement  of  her 
affairs.  She  was  certain  Mrs.  Chester- 
ville  would  allow  Charlotte  to  remain 
with  her  some  time  longer,  as  her  youth- 
ful society  insensibly  had  cheered  and 
consoled  her.  Her  former  flippancy  was 
now  chastened  by  her  good  sense ;  her 
mind  was  finely  regulated,  and  her  tem- 
per so  serene,  yet  cheerful,  no  compa^ 
nion  could  have  proved  so  suited  to  the 
sober  sadness  of  Rebecca. 

Lady  Berry's  recent  state  of  widow- 
hood precluded  all  visitors ;  but  many 
were  the  kind  enquiries  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry ;  for  she  was  come  to  a 
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part  of  the  country  where  the  late  baro- 
net's ^mily  had,  for  centuries^  lived  in 
the  highest  respect  and  estimation.  Cu- 
riosity and  interest  was  warmly^  nay, 
anxiously  excited  towards  Rebecca ;  her 
beauty,  meek,  pensive  demeanour,  re- 
cent affliction,  created  no  common  inter- 
est. The  only  place  at  which  she  had 
been  seen  was  the  small  country  church 
at  ,  in  the  family  pew  belonging 

to  the  Berrys ;  yet  it  was  like  some  fair 
vision,  enveloped  in  a  shadowy  cloud,  for 
her  lovely  face  was  concealed  by  her 
long  flowing  veil,  blending  with  her  sable 
garments.  Her  slender,  graceful  figure, 
Qieekly  bent  in  sorrow,  might  have  per- 
sonified that  of  resignation,  with  her 
arms  folded  across  her  bosom,  and  her 
dark  blue  eyes  cast  down  in  tearful  sor- 
row, as  she  was  supported  to  her  seat  by 
the  tender  Charlotte,  whose  natural  vi- 
vacity was  subdued  by  a  look  of  the  ten- 
derest  solicitude,  and  whose  lively  eyes 
now  shone  only  with  watchful  tendemejis. 
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The  aisles  were  thronged  with  the 
congregation,  who  stood  with  respect  and 
courtesy^  as  she  passed  along  after  the 
service.  The  young,  the  middle-aged,, 
the  grey-headed,  doft  their  hats^  and 
every  one  seemed  inclined  to  say^  <^  Grod 
bless  thee  I" 

Tears  of  gratitude,  of  humility,  of 
thankfulness,  sprang  to  Rebecca's  eyes 
as  she  complacently  regarded  these  sim- 
ple, unsophisticated  people.  She  was- 
proud  of  such  a  tribute  of  respect; 
sensible  it  was  paid  to  the  relic  of  Sir 
John  Berry,  and  gratified  by  such  an 
honourable  distinction  to  his  memory. 

Rebecca  began  to  devote  a  portion  of 
her  time  in  visiting  the  poor,  administer- 
ing to  their  necessities,  distributing  money 
for  their  use,  and  greatly  amelioratiDg' 
their  sufferings.  She  daily  perceived  the 
happy  effect  of  her  bounty  amongst  them ; 
and  it  was  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures, 
accompanied  by  Charlotte  Chesterville^ 
to  go  from  cottage  to  cottage,  and  look 
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into  their  condition  and  relieve  their 
wants.  Nothing  could  tend  more  eBko 
tually  to  soothe  and  restore  Rebecca's 
qnrits  to  a  certain  tone  of  cheerfulness 
than  a  consciousness  of  having  been 
enabled  to  relieve  the  wants  of  her  fel- 
low-creatures. If  Rebecca  was  not  happ3r9 
Ae  had  no  rebukes  of  conscience  from 
having  failed  in  those  duties  of  life  re- 
quired from  all  who  are  never  more  or 
less  without  the  ability;  to  administer  to 
others. 

She  beheld  thankful  contentment 
spread  over  the  faces  of  those  to  whom 
she  had  become  as  a  benevolent  angeL 

Squalid  wretchedness  gradually  disap-* 
pesured ;  plain,  homely  cleanliness  reigned 
in  every  cottage.  The  women,  the  chil« 
dren  became  industrious  in  making 
lace»  the  employment  of  femsdes  in 
Leicestershire ;  and  the  mills  went  a&i 
lively  round.  Rebecca's  days,  in  early 
youth,  had  been  too  constantly  occupied 
to     admit    of    squandering    time    like 
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many  idle  fine  ladies.  She  did  nothing 
beneath  the  proper  calling  of  her  now 
exalted  sphere ;  and  showed  an  excel- 
lent example  of  constant  useful  employ* 
ment  in  those  various  pursuits  whicli 
ultimately  tended  to  the  good  andhap- 
piness  of  others.  .    .      z 

Thus  passed  a  year  of  her  life  at 
■  "  ■  .  daily  becoming  more  attached  to 
the.  place.  She  moved,  in .  every  spot 
around  her  with  a  sentiment  of  respect 
and  affection,  mingled  with  fond  regret 
towards  her  departed  husband,  'wh<^ 
with  such  tender  consideration  had 
endeavoured,  not  only  to  preserve  her 
consequence,  but  enjoyment,  by  wish- 
ing her  to  reside  at  Westwood;  and 
she  felt  it  particularly  endeared,  not 
merely  on  that  account,  but  as  having 
been  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  happy 
scene  of  his  childhood,  and  his  paternal 
home.  Hence,  every  idea  of  tenderness 
and  respect  was  here  peculiarly  associated 
with  her  lamented  husband. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Th£  sombre  season  of  autumiii  with  all 

its  hues  of  richly  variegated  shades,  had 

begun  to  blend  with  the  fading  land- 

scape,  and  Rebecca  had  been  prevailed 

on  to  accompany  Charlotte  Chesterville 

back  to   Liverpool   on  a  visit  to    her 

friendSf  when  her  plans  were  painfully 

disconcerted  by  a    letter    from  Abbot 

Lawrence,  who  always  seemed  to  her  to 

be  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings. 

He  informed  Lady  Berry,  his  niece 
the  prioress  lay  dangerously  ill  of  a 
fever  i  that  in  her  delirium  she  constantly 
liaved  about  her,  and  entreated  her  lady« 
ship  would  hasten  to  Bristol  without 
delay. 

Rebecca,  shocked  and  afflicted,  imme- 
diately prepared  to  obey  the  summons. 
Instead   of  taking  Miss  Chesterville 
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home,  she  was  to  accompany  Rebecca  t; 
Bristol,  and  take  up  her  abode  mt 
Lady  Berry  for  the  present  in  the  con 
vent,  to  which  she  somewhat  reluctant]^ 
assented,  having  a  horror  for  a  monastic 
life- 

Mournful  to  Rebecca  proved  the  hour 
of  her  departure  from  Westwood.  If  she 
had  not  tasted  perfect  bliss  during  the 
year  passed  in  the  lovely  seclusion  of 
Leicestershire,  she  had  lived  at  least  ip 
tranquillity  amidst  those  scenes  which 
became  endeared  from  so  many  tender 
and  melancholy  associations;  and  though 
deprived  of  those  close  ties  which  render 
existence  precious,  she  experienced  cojD- 
parative  happiness  from  the  conscious 
ness  that  she  had  contributed  to  the 
epjoyment  and  comfort  of  many  of  htf 
fellow-creatures,  and  that  she  was  xe* 
spected  and  beloved  in  a  spot  to  whidi 
she  was  now,  perhaps,  going  to  hid  * 
final  adieu. 

The   drooping    flowers,     the    &diog 
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leaves^  bore  semblance  to  her  own  fate. 
She  was  the  fair  flower  whose  blossoms  of 
'    liope  were  blighted  when  fast  growing  to 
perfection.     The  aspect  of  her  future 
days  was  become  sombre  as  the  darken- 
ing shades  of  approaching  winter,  when 
ibe  sun  would  withdraw  its  gladdening 
niys;  for  there  was  no  sunshine  in  the 
coming  years  of  Rebecca's  life.    She  lost 
in  Sir  John  Berry  the  husband  of  her 
cboice  —  the  idol  of  her  affection.     Her 
^^  thought  was  blended  with  his  de- 
parted shade,  and  her  heart  seemed  as  if 
't  Would'  never  more  open  to  joy. 

True,  she  entertained  the  most  perfect 
^endship  and  regard  for  Constance,  but 
H^eir  joys,  their  sorrows,  no  longer,  as  for- 
™^ly,  mingled  together.  The  absence  of 
^^Ofidence  insensiblyjweans  affection;  and 
Rebecca,  who  could  not  build  her  joys 
■^iieath  the  austere  gloom  of  a  monas- 
'^ryt  fond  as  she  was  of  seclusion,  rather 
iQiposed  a  duty  on  herself  on  the  present 
^^^^Casion,  in  entirely  devoting  herself  to 
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the  prioress.  Beside,  she  ^as  throwin^ 
herself  in  Mr.  Elton's  way,  and  revivinj 
a  tenderness  in  his  hosom  which  she 
wished  to  quell ;  for  her's  was  cold  and 
indifferent,  and  she  viewed  the  world 
and  all  around  her  with  unconcern. 

The  fever  which  had  seized  the 
prioreiss  was  abated  before  Lady  Banff's 
arrival;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  her  on  the  recovery.  Rebecca's 
unceasing  attention  proved  most  salu- 
tary ;  but  her  weak  frame  had  sustained 
a  shock  from  the  severity  of  the  disease 
which  it  could  not  baffle ;  and  at  lengdi 
it  was  determined,  by  the  advice  of  her 
physicians,  she  should  visft  some  sisters 
of  the  order  of  the  Virgin,  at  Br^tdstoWi 
now  Broadstairs,  in  the  Isle  of  Tbanet, 
for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing. 

The  feast  of  the  In  vocation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
Sd  of  May  with  great  solemnity^  deter* 
mined  the  prioress  to  be  present  on  tb^ 
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occasion,  that  she  might  pour  forth  her 
tiumks  to  the  Almighty  for  her  restoration. 
The  two  friends  embarked  on  board 
a  small  packet  for  Broadstairs.  When 
almost  within  sight  of  land,  a  sudden 
squall  arose,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  reach  the  port;  and  the  master  bearing 
cot  &r  to  sea,  after  a  most  perilous  and 
tempestuous  voyage  of  two  days,  they 
were  put  ashore  at  the  small  fishing-town 
of  T^^itby,  in  Yorkshire,  instead  of 
Broadstainu 

Once  more  in  the  north  of  England, 
Bebecca  fancied  herself  at  home.  The 
iwld  sterility  of  the  scenery  was  familiar 
to  her  eye.  With  it  was  associated  a 
thousand  tender,  a  thousand  painful  re- 
collections; and,  as  she  gazed  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  tears  flowed  from  her 
®^es,  for  she  viewed  them  like  old  ac- 
quaintances. 

They  were  now  within  a  day's  journey 
^f^  York,  which  city  the  prioress  intended 
visiting,  that  she  might  view  the  sublime 
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Minster,  and  spend  a  few  days  with  some 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood. 

When  Rebecca  again  beheld  the  river 
Ouse,  her  heart  seemed  to  recoil  from  its 
limpid  waves ;  and  though  she  did  sot 
know  the  exact  tract  of  country  where 
Selby  was  situated,  yet  she  thought  ef 
her  early  humble  friends,  Michael  Bartoe 
and  his  wife,  and  their  meek  and  pvie 
spirits  seemed  to  hover  over  her  as  she 
bestowed  a  sigh  and  tear  to  their  memoiji 

She  fancied  that  not  far  distant  migU 
dwell  her  parents.  Ah !  with  them  wbat 
tenderness  was  associated  !  -—  and  die 
determined  to  travel  from  one  part  of 
Yorkshire  to  the  other  in  the  fond  hope 
of  discovering  and  seeing  them. 
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CHAR  V. 

£yBRY  tract  of  land  now  became  familiar 
to  Rebecca,  as  they  travelled  towards 
York,  She  determined,  on  their  arrival 
in  that  city,  to  leave  the  prioress  with  her 
fikids,  and  proceed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ouse,  till  she  came  to  Selby,  which 
flhe  felt  certain  could  not  be  far  distant 
fiom  Gloomore  Castle. 

When  they  were  within  two  stages  of 
York,  Rebecca's  eyes,  with  searching 
anxiety,  rested  on  every  object  likely  to 
revive  some  recollection  of  the  spot 
which  she  sought;  one  of  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  came  offi  and  they  were 
obliged  to  halt  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
*  substantial-looking  farm-house,  which 
'toed  within  a  green  pasture  looking  on 
he  road-side. 

A  man,  leading  a  hay-cart,  stopped  on 
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observing  the    accident,    and  good-na- 
turedly offered  his  assistance. 

'<  You  be  ladies  in  a  bad  plight,''  be 
said ;  '<  it  might  have  proved  an  1^7 
accident.  I  will  get  you  help ;  we  hafe 
plenty  of  hands  at  Green  Meadows-bank; 
and  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  come  aloqg 
with  me  to  father's,  where  you  will  be 
main  welcome  to  rest  yourselves,  the 
chaise  will  soon  be  set  to  rights." 

Lady  Berry  and  the  prioress  did  sot 
refuse  the  young  man's  offer.  He  desixed 
the  post-boy  to  remain  where  he  was  iU 
he  came  back,    and    then    offered  Us 

* 

services  to  the  ladies. 

The  farmer  had  a  comely,  open  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  though  he  spoke  in  the 
broad  Yorkshire  dialect,  there  was  some- 
thing so  kind  and  obliging  in  his  manner, 
Rebecca  was  quite  pleased  with  the 
friendliness  he  showed. 

He  led  them  through  a  gate  into  a 
broad  cart-road,  from  which  they  imme- 
diately branched  off  into  a  narrow  patbf 
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across  a  beautiful  meadow  covered  with 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  conducted  towards 
the  house.  Rebecca's  ear  caught,  as 
thqr  proceeded,  the  wild  tones  of  a 
melodious  voice  warbling  a  song,  and 
she  beheld  a  young  woman  seated  with 
her  pail  in  the  act  of  milking. 

Delighted  in  witnessing  this  rural  oc- 
cupation, she  came  beside  the  young 
woman,  who,  bashful,  and  unused  to 
strangers,  coloured  in  confusion,  and  in  a 
moment  her  face  and  neck  became 
scailet,  as  she  hastily  turned  her  head 
aside  to  conceal  her  embarrassment.  She 
had  passed  the  early  bloom  of  girlish  love- 
liness, and  appeared  to  be  about  thirty. 
Her  soft  dove-Uke  eyes  beamed  with 
sweetness ;  and  there  was  such  goodness 
portrayed  in  the  expression  of  her  fine 
niddy  countenance,  Rebecca  could  not 
resist  addressing  her. 

"Your  occupation,  young  woman," 
she  exclaimed,  "seems  to  be  fraught 
with  health  and  enjoyment,  for  it  beams 
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in  your  face.    Your^s  is  a  life  as  ri 
as  it  appears  to  be  happy.'* 

**  Yes,  good  Madam/'  she  repli^ 
ing  her  eyes  down,  "  you  say  true* 
father  and  mother  are  so  kind  to  u 
God  blesses  our  endeavours,  if  we  d 
duty.*' 

"  Sister  Ruth,'*  interrupted  the  j 
man,  "  if  you  can  leave  off  your  mi 
just  for  a  minute,  I  wish  you  wouti 
to  the  house,  and  tell  mother  two  stn 
ladies  would  be  glad  to  rest  thenu 
for  a  while,  having  met  with  an  acd 
and  ask  her  to  put  some  xefreshmei 
the  table." 

«  That  I  will,"  replied  Ruth,  ea| 
<<  mother  will  do  her  best,  I  am  sa 
the  stranger  ladies  will  excuse  our  h< 

fare." 

Away  flew  Ruth,  with  her  fair  t 
floating  in  the  wind,  and  was  o 
sight  in  a  minute* 

Rebecca's  eyes  followed  her  with  \ 
ing  which  she  could  not  define.  The 
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(^Auth  seemed  to  vibrate  on  her  heart, 
as  one  which  she  had  fondly  lisped  in 
ber  first  feeble  attempt  to  give  sound 
articulation.    She  was  also  greatly  struck 
with  the  sweetness  of  her  countenance 
and  natural,   kind   manner;   the  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes,  as  she  anxiously  sur* 
vqred  Ijer  and  every  surrounding  object. 
If  such  was  the  impression  the  young 
voman  made  upon  Rebecca,  neither  had 
the  prioress  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
scene  $  but  she  kept  to  herself,  for  the 
present,  the  idea  that  floated  in  her  mind, 
of  the  resemblance  which  she  bore  to 
Lady  Berry,  which  she  could  not  think  was 
altogether  accidei^tal.    True,  she  appa^ 
rently  was  her  senior  by  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  yet  still  their  countenances 
Were  alike.    The  same  dove-like  expres- 
aion  of  eyes,  only  that  Rebecca's  had 
ttiore  intelligence  and  brilliancy  in  their 
'tepiression.    The  contour  of  their  faces 
<Was  the  same;    the  same   glossy,  fair 
Curling  hair ;  the  same  soft  voice,  expept 
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that  Rebecca's  waa  more  modulated  by* 
education ;  yet  they  were  of  the  same 
tender,  silvery  tone,  which  seemed  to 
breathe  from  the  same  source. 
:  The  young  man  also,  though  sup- 
burnt,  and  fresh-coloured,  had  a  sort  of 
family  resemblance  to  Lady  Berry. 

There  was  a  rural  repose  about  Green 
Meadows  that  delighted  Rebecca, .  as 
they  advanced  towards  the  house,  which 
they  entered  by  a  low  rustic  porch,  over 
which  the  honeysuckle  flowered  in.fra? 
grant  luxuriance.  Over  the  old  walls 
spread  several  fruit-trees,  partially  shaditig 
the  heavy -latticed  windows.  To  the  left 
spread  a  considerable  farm,  well  stocked 
iD^ith  all  its  various  produce,  and  bespoke 
peace  and  plenty. 

.  .When,  they  reached  the  house,  a  mosit 
respectable-looking,  plain-drest,  matronly 
woman  advanced  from  the  porch  ;  and« 
as  she  curtseyed  to  them,  said  with  be* 
nig^ant  kindness,  "  You  be  welcome* 
respected  Madams,   to  rest    at  Green 
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Meadows,  quite  welcome.  Pray  don't 
liarr|r  yourselves,  for  there  is  a  smallf 
lieat  parlour  to  yourselves ;  do  let  me 
Aow  you  the  way." 

The  dame,  as  she  proceeded,  more 
than  once  turned  her  head  back,  looking 
so  earnestly  at  Rebecca,  she  was  quite 
distxeased. 

.  ^I  ask  your  pardon,  Madam,'^  said 
the  dame,  *<  and  beg  you  will  excuse  my 
fbedom  ;  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,  but 
somehow,  sweet  lady,  you  are  so  like  my 
daughter  Ruth,  I  cannot  take  my  eyes 
off  you. 

'*You  saw  Ruth,  Madam,''  addressing 
the  prioress,  "  Isn't  there  a  likeness  ?^' 

The  prioress  answered,  "They  are 
both  fair,  and  both  pretty." 

*^This  young  Madam  is  beautifuUer 

'ban  Ruth  ;  but  if  my  observation  is  not 

too  bold,  they  might  be  taken  for  sisters. 

-^  hope,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Lady 

•^erry,  "  you  won't  be  offended.  Madam, 
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at  my  likening  you  to  Farmer  Russet 
daughter.** 

Rebecca  heard  not  —  saw  not— she 
gave  a  shriek,  and  would  have  Men 
senseless  to  the  ground,  if  the  prioras 
had  not  caught  her  in  her  arms. 

"  I  hope  I  have  said  no  wrong,*'  ex- 
claimed the  affrighted  woman^  as  she 
loudly  called  to  Ruth  to  bring  water,  to 
restore  the  fainting  lady. 

She  assisted  the  prioress  in  carrying 
the  still  senseless  Rebecca  to  the  settle^ 
on  which  they  placed  her. 

After  a  considerable  time  she  revived, 
wildly  gazing  around  her;  at  length, 
eagerly  grasping  the  hand  of  the  good 
woman,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  she  faintly  articulated  the  tender, 
touching  name  of— Mother! 

**  The  poor  lady,**  said  Mistress  Ru^ 
sell,  anxiously  regarding  her,  <<  is  not|  I 
am  afraid,  in  her  right  mind ;  has  she 
lost  her  mother,  seeing  she  is  in  blacky 
and  taken  me  for  her  ?** 
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*'  Yes,  oh  I  yes,'*  Rebecca  cried  with 

emotion,  *<  I  had  indeed  lost  my  mother 

•*/or  ever  lost  her,  unknown  —  unheard 

rf—  in  vain  I  have  searched  —  in  vain 

articulated   a   name  so  tender  —  none 

answered  to  the  call ;  but  now,  in  you,  I 

feel  that  I  am  folded  to  her  bosom. 

Your  name  at  once,*'  added  the  weeping 

Rebecca,  *'will  clear  all  doubts  —  tell 

me^  are  you  called  Russell  ?    Had  you 

ever  a  daughter  Rebecca  ?** 

*•  Had  I  ?**   interrupted    the  woman, 
with  eager  transport  j  *<  in  good  sooth  I 
had  —  never  was  born  a  prettier,  dearer 
child}  but  she  was  some  how  spirited 
away  from  us  by  that  wicked  magician. 
Sir  Ambrose  Templeton.    Sore  was  it  to 
part  with  our  little  darling ;  and  sore  has 
been  our  grief  since  that  unlucky  day. 
Whether  he  kept  her  under  his  enchant- 
ment, or  has  spirited  her  away,  the  poor 
faster  nor  me  could  never  find  out. 

"  If,  indeed,**  she  proceeded,  tenderly 
Examining  Lady  Berry's   countenance. 
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<<it  is  the  will  of  God  to  restore  our 
child,  and  I  may  trust  my  eyes  that  Hm, 
beautiful  and  noble-looking  lady  is  owt 
daughter  Rebecca,  the  master  as  well  w.; 
me  will  be  beside  himself  with  joy.**  . 

<<I  am  your  own,  your  long-lost  chiU 
Rebecca,"  exclaimed  she,  fondly  hangiiig 
on  her  bosom.  <<  Oh,  my  mother,  take  m 
to  your  heart  —  let  me  feel  its  tender 
throbbings.  Bless  your  long-lost  daughter 
—  say  that  you  love  and  own  her.** 

"  Will  you,**  replied  Mistress  Russellt 
somewhat  encouraged,  *<  own  so  poor  ft 
body  as  Farmer  Russell's  wife  for  your 
mother?  and  not  look  down  upon  14 
sweet  young  lady.** 

"  Am  I  not  your  child  ?**  replied  Re- 
becca, with  tender  ardour.  <<  Oh,  think 
not  so  meanly  of  me — can  any  station  altff 
natural  affection  !  or  snap  the  stem  from 
which  we  grow,  or  tear  the  tender  blossooi 
from  its  parent  tree?  —  oh,  never— 
never  1'* 

<^  Sweet    lady,**   cried    she,    sobbiiV 
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aloud,  '••your  words  quite  melt  me  — my 
old  heart  cannot  contain  its  overpowering 
feelings*"  Rebecca  tenderly  embraced 
ho*. 

Ruthy  who  now  joined  the  group, 
stood  in  amazement,  unable  to  compre- 
hend what  the  scene  could  mean. 

Rebecca,  disengaging  herself  from  her 
mother's  embrace,  saluting  her,  exclaim- 
ed, <*Dear  sister  of  my  heart,  who,  in 
infancy,  so  often  bore  me  in  your  arms, 
oh,  now  again  receive  your  long-lost, 
ever-loved  Rebecca* 

"  But  where,*'  she  continued,  "  is  my 
father  and  brothers  ? — send  them  hither ; 
for,  great  as  is  my  present  bliss,  how  in- 
complete it  proves  while  they  are  absent." 

The  venerable  father  of  his  family, 
who  now  returned  home  from  the  labours 
of  the  day,  came  into  the  hall  to  partake 
of  the  evening  repast,  spread  on  a  long 
table ;  but,  observing  two  stranger  ladies, 
stopped  short,  dofied  his  hat,  and,  making 
a  rude  bow,  was  retiring,  when  Rebecca 
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suddenly  sprang  forward,  and  thtof 
herself  on  her  knees  before  the  dd  ■ 
-whose  benignant  eye  was  fixed  on  hcr^ 
wonder  and  surprise,  he  stood  speedd 
viewing  her  as  some  fair  spirit  em 
from  the  nether  world,  so  beautiful 
so  beatified  she  appeared4 

"You  know  not  then,*'  LadyB 
exclaimed,  "you  cannot  know  ; 
long-lost  daughter  Rebecca.  Oh !  ( 
est,  venerable  fiither,  bless  your  d 
for  in  me  you  again  behold  her  ^ 
as  some  wandering  fugitive,  she  0 
to  claim  your  affection/* 

Farmer  Russell,  unable  to  comprei 
what  all  he  saw  and  heard  could  n 
with  eager  curiosity  cast  his  eyes  fin 
Rebecca,  then  his  wife,  for  an  explaoi 

The  old  man  took  Lady  Berry's  1 
and  raised  her  from  her  kneeling  poi 
anxiously  regarding  her  with  wondd 
solicitude,  he  at  length  exclaimed,  ^^ 
ther  you  be  or  not  my  daughter  Reb 
God  bless  thy  lovely  face.     My  he 
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be  added,  <<  somehow  yearns  towards 
tbee,  and  flutters  like  a  bird,  if  I  could 
only  be  certain  so  fair  a  creature  was  in- 
deed my  child,  then  I  could  say  with  the 
patriarch  of  old,  '  it  is  enough,  for  no 
longer  will  my  grey  hairs  go  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave/ 

"Tell  me,  goody,"  he  proceeded, 
turmng  to  his  wife,  <<  how  all  this  has 
come  about ;  I  seem  in  a  dream." 

«It  is  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the 
Mistress,  '<  to  bring  back  our  daughter  to 
us  to  bless  our  old  age.  Look  in  her 
face,  and  you  will  discern  it  is  our  own 
Bebecca." 

Lady  Berry  fixed    her  eyes  on  her 
father,  who  silently  folded  his  arms  round 
her,  as  the  tears  coursed  down  his  fur. 
rowed  cheeks ;  but  he  could  not  speak ; 
it  was  a  sort  of  agonizing  joy  which  rob- 
bed him  of  utterance. 
.  The  prioress,  afraid  Lady  Berry  would 
again  faint  from  excess  of  feeling,  pro- 
posed her  taking  some  refreshment,  and 
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requested  her  mother  to  lead  the  way, 
saying  they  would  now  gladly  accept  hei 
proffered  hospitality. 

The  venerable  father  o£  his  family, 
with  a  feeling  of  bashfulness  took  Re- 
becca's hand,  as  if  asking  permisstoir  ftfi 
the  freedom ;  for  she  had  such  a  look  ol 
superiority,  both  her  parents  seemed^  to 
shrink  from  any  familiarity,  forgetting  if 
the  moment  she  actually  was  their  chftdf 
though  with  encouraging  smiles  Aid 
speeches  she  addressed  them^  and  'Ha 
sister  Ruth,  who  could  only  look  on  tbe 
lovely  stranger  with  wonder  and  admins 
tion.  With  diflSculty  Lady  Berry  pre- 
vailed on  her  brother  and  sister  to  be 
seated  in  her  presence.  The  repa3t  vti 
simple;  the  old  man  sanctified  it  with 
his  blessing,  and  requested  to  drink  to 
the  health  and  welcome  of  his  stranger 
guests. 

"  By  what  name  am  I  to  call  yoai 
friend?"  asked  Rebecca's  father.  He 
dismal  garb,  as  does  your  own,  tells  soiP 
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for  sorrow;  some  heavy  loss  you 

affered." 

rink,  father/^  returned  Rebecca, 

le  prioress  of  St  Augustine,  who, 

ilgrimage  for  health,  now  journeys 

ealth  and  comfort  to  you,  pious 
he  exclaimed,  bowing  low  j  <^  and 
Qj  child  Rebecca,''  he  added,  fond- 
ftrdiog  her,  "  I  see,  by  the  ring  you 
ore  married ;"  —  he  paused.  "  And 
»w/'— She  interrupted  in  a  passion* 
rst  of  tears. 

oor  thing!"  cried  the  old  man, 
k  heavy  sigh,  as  he  tenderly  passed 
[]gh  hand  over  her  cheek, 
would  learn  your  husband's  name," 
isly  enquired  her  mother,  though 
of  distressing  her  more, 
lerry,"  faintly  articulated  Rebecca. 
IT  daughter.  Lady  Berry,"  said  the 
ss,    "  is  the  widow  of  Sir  John 
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out  the  old  man,  with  a  look  of  some- 
thing like  vexation  spreading  over  Ms 
qlouded  brow,  and  unconsciously  walking 
to  the  window. 

"  You  would  have  loved  my  husband^ 
dear  father/'  she  said  with  quickness  as 
she  followed  him,  "  and  I  trust  you  will 
love  the  disconsolate,  desolate  Rebecca^ 
Do  I  not  require  a  father  and  mother's 
affection  to  supply  my  heavy  loss?"  **  You 
do — you    shall,**    interrupted  the  old 
man  emphatically,  as  once  more  he  fold- 
ed her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  find,  daughter  Rebecca,  I  cannot 
form  my  speech  to  call  you  my  lady* 
though  you  are  notashamedof  farmer  Rus- 
sell for  your  father*     So  God  bless  the^t 
my  child,  and  may  the  blessing  of  botl^ 
your  parents  cheer  and  give  comfort 
your  future  days." 

Sweet  was  the  sleep  of  Rebecca  b- 
neath  the  shelter  of  her  father's  roo^^ 
The  eyes  of  her  parents  once  more  gaze^ss^^ 
on  her  with  fondness.    Their  love 
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Im  to  her  afflicted  heart,  and  the  fear- 
void  was  now  filled  up  with  all  that 
lid  tend  to  soothe  and  ameliorate  her 
8f. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  prioress,  anxious  to  pursue  her  jou^ 
ney  to  York,  consented  to  leave  Lady 
Berry  with  her  parents  at  Green  Mea- 
dows farm  for  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  she  promised  to  join  her  at 
Sir  William  Widdrington's  j  his  lady  was 
a  particular  friend  of  the  late  Lady 
Frances  Elton's,  and  on  this  pilgrimage 
the  prioress  was  permitted  to  visit. 
«  Rebecca  having,  for  the  present^  taken 
leave  of  her  friend,  satisfied  the  anxiety 
and  impatience  of  her  parents,  by  briefly 
relating  to  them  every  circumstance  of 
her  eventful  life,  from  the  time  of  her 
separation  down  to  the  present  hour. 

They  saw  with  gratitude  the  hand  of 
Providence,  in  having  preserved  and  sup- 
ported  their  child  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
difficulties  and  trials.      They  admired 
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9uch  Strength  of  mind  in  a  creature  so 
>oung  and  inexperienced ;  and,  though 
they  found  her  returned  to  them  en- 
nobled, they  also  found  her  guileless, 
uiDpIe,  uncorrupted.  Only  now  re- 
itoredy  after  such  a  lapse  of  years,  and 
believing  her  either  dead  or  lost  to  them 
iw  ever»  they  yet  had  sufficient  good 
sense  to  be  conscious  of  the  distance 
which  was  placed  between  them,  from 
the  high  rank  their  daughter  held  in  so- 
ciety i  and,  however  painful  might  be 
the  parting  from  her  again,  they  urged 
not  her  stay  beyond  the  period  fixed  for 
her  departure. 

The  intercourse  between  them  had 
proved  tender  and  endearing.  Rebecca 
had  shown  them  filial  respect  and  afiec- 
tion.  She  felt  it  all,  and  assured  her  pa- 
rents her  greatest  happiness  would  be  to 
yearly  visit  Green  Meadows  farm.  She 
offered  to  enlarge  the  farm,  and  to  im- 
prove their  means  of  subsistence,  which 
her  father  positively  refused,  by  saying, 
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"  We  have  enough,  daughter,  quitt 
enough  for  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  and 
though  I  cannot  toil  as  when  a  young 
man,  I  bless  God  your  brother  and  sist^ 
lighten  our  cares  ,by  their  industry,  and 
cheer  our  winter's  fireside  by  their  dutiful 
care  and  good  humour/' 

♦^  What  can  we  want  more  ?"  he  added^ 
patting  her  cheek.  <^  Nothing !  now  thM 
our  child  Rebecca  is  restored  to  us.'*> 

"  Be  it  then,"  Lady  Berry  replied, 
'^^  as  you  wish,  dear  father  j  and,  since 
you  will  hav^e  no  worldly  aid,  let  me,  I 
pray,  share  the  affection  of  those  children 
who  have  not,  like  me,  been  useless.  Yet 
believe,  you  would  not  have  found  me 
backward  in  my  duty,  had  I  been  called 
upon.*^ 

When  the  day  arrived,  on  which-  Re- 
becca was  to  leave  Green  Meadows 
farm,  the  parting  was  tender  and  af- 
fecting. ^ 

»    Ruth,  who  so  often  had  fondled  Rebecca 
in  her  arms  when  she  was  an  infant,  n&w. 
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that  she  had  become  more  familiarised^ 
hang  about  her  with  the  most  sisterly 
aflectioiiy  and  folded  her  with  tears  to 
her  throbbing  bosom  ;  her  father  pressed 
his  rough  cheek  to  her's,  and  her  mother 
took  her  in  her  maternal  arms. 

Farmer  Russell  accompanied  his 
daogiiter  to  the  gates  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Widderington's  park,  and  there  took 
leave  of  her  affectionately. 

Rebecca  found  the  prioress  anxiously 
awaiting  her  arrival 

Lady  Berry  was  courteously  welcomed 
by  the  baronet  and  his  lady,  who  possess- 
ed all  the  hospitality  and  cheering  kind- 
ness ef  old-fashioned  times. 

SSf  WiUiam  and  his  lady  were  in  the 
habit  of  usually  having  their  house  filled 
with  guests.  No  sooner  did  one  set  of 
vintors  dqiart,  than  others  came.  At 
present  the  number  was  circumscribed 
on  accoe&t  of  the  prioress,  to  whom 
society  proved  distasteful,   though  her 
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hostess  was  too  well  bred  to  impose  any 
restraint  upon  her. 

The  prioress  spent  her  mornings  in 
religious  seclusion,  but  at  dinner  joined 
the  company. 

The  perpetual  fluctuation  of  visitors 
proved  ratl;^er  amusing  to  Rebecca^  ^com 
the  variety  of  characters  which  (dame* 
under  her  observation. 

Sir  William  .  Widderington,  in  .his. 
youth,  had  been  a  great  fox-hunter,,  and 
though  now  unable  to  follow  the  chace 
with  his  former  activity,  he  still  enjoyed 
and  engaged  in  the  sport ;  and  most  of 
his  associates  were  gentlemen  of  that  de- 
scription, with  the  exception  of  one  of 
his  neighbours,  whose  abstracted  habits 
and  secluded  mode  of  life,  seldom  led! 
him  into  any  society.  For  Sir  WiUiam, 
however,  he  entertained  a  high  esteem. 
They  were  not  merely  neighbours^  but 
had .  been  school-fellows  ;  and,  from 
early  associations,  a  friendship  was  found- 
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^remained  uijshaken,  notwith- 1 
i  friend's  eccentricities. 

*  Rebecca's  stay  at , 

knights    took    a  morning  ride 

r  near  Sir  William's  maii- 
Ito  his  friend,  *'  You  positive- 
e  and  dine  with  us.  What, 
have  rashly  renounced  not 
eaety,  but  all  womankind,  for 
!  yourself.  We  have  staying 
;  present  a  most  bewitching 
widow ;  she  is  the  loveliest 
:  I  ever  beheld.  She  is  making 
of  pilgrimage  with  a  prioress  of 
Tiedictines,  who  is  permitted  to 
r  the  recovery  of  her  health." 
V-you,  Sir  William,"  he  replied, 
^an  has  power  to  charm  me 
ht  you  bid  me  worship  yon 
make  one  of  the  faithli 
my  idolatry." 
I  "Ontinued  the  g 
■lo   not   bid 


yon 
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make  Lady  B^rry  the  goddesa  of  your 
idolatry,  but  I  bid  you  dine  with  kne; 
^uul  you  cannot  be  so  uncourteoua  to 
refuse:"  riding  quickly  towards  ^e 
park-gates,  whither  he  was  conducting 
him. 

^<  Never  turn  your  back  on  a  neigh- 
bour's fare,  nor  a  neighbour's  manaiao*'f 
His  friend^  with  a  frown  of  discontents 
sullenly  complied,  and  let  his  horse  foUow 
^he  baronet  to  thei  stablest  wb^r?  :t^y 
both  dismounted. 

The  pealing  gong  announced  the  4in* 
ner.  The  assembled  guests  were  wbend 
into  the  baronial-hall^  where  tbertol^Ie 
was  spreads  Lady  Berry  ^ook  her  seftt 
as  first  in  degree  beside  Lady  Widdem 
iogton,  and  opposite  to  her  was  placed 
her  husband's  friend. 

Rebecca,  bashful,  timid,  sorrowful 
raised  not  her  eyes  for  some  time,  uo* 
conscious  of  the  appalling,  ardent  giife 
of  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton.  His  eagle 
eye  met  her's ;  though  he  spoke  not  — 
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moved  not  —  their   electric  fire  struck 
with  horror  to  her  heart. 

Rebecca  endeavoured  to  sustain  her- 
self from  fainting;  though  she  turned 
deadly  pale,  trembled,  and  almost  gasped 
for  breath.  But  as  Sir  Ambrose  either 
did  not  actually  recognise  her,  or  pre- 
tended not,  she  so  far  recovered  her 
pieaoice  of  mind  as  to  keep  her  seat  at 
tatde;  though  more  than  once  Lady 
^Widderington  asked  if  she  was  ill,  re- 
quatihg  she  would  use  no  ceremony, 
a»d  retire,  if  she  wished. 

To  have  done  so  would  have  been  a  tacit 
^dcnowledgment  to  Sir  Ambrose  of  recog^ 
lAion.  Theikmness  Lady  Berry  displayed, 
M  only  startled  him,  but  almost  made 
^  question  the  inward  conviction  that 
I«dy  Berry  and  Rebecca  Russell  were 
ooe  and  the  same  person. 

Her  weeds  somewhat  altered  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance.  Her  close- 
muredf  plain  wimple-cap,  the  concealment 
of  her  beautiful  hair,  no  longer  shading 
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her  fair  face  and  forehead,  displayed  ill 
the  deep  anguish  that  furrowed  her  faded 
cheek ;  and  the  melancholy  drooping  of 
her  beautiful  large  eyes,  spread  a  sadness 
on  her  brow ; 

*^  The  temples  were  transparent,  and  so  white. 
That  the  blue  veins  ran  through  like  rays  of  light" 

No  dimples  played  round  her  mouthy 
no  smiles  chaced  away  her  grief;  she 
was  little  less  than  a  breathing  statue. 

Sir  Ambrose  spoke  little  ;  and  what  he 
said  was  directed  towards  Sir  William 
Widderington,  on  general  topics. 

It  so  happened,  the  prioress  was  not  at 
table.  It  was  a  saint's  day,  and  set  apart 
for  fasting  and  penance ;  therefore  Re* 
becca  had  not  even  her  to  support  and 
comfort  her. 

The  first  course  at  dinner  consisted 
alone  of  fish.  Sir  Ambrose  was  request- 
ed to  help  Lady  Berry  from  the.  dish  be- 
fore him.  Tlie  fish  was  small,  and  the 
whole  was  sent  Rebecca. 
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Scarcely  had  she  severed  it  with  her 
fork,  when  she  gave  a  sudden  shriek, 
and  covering  her  face  with  both  her  - 
hands,  fell  back  senseless  in  her  chair. 
Lady  Widderington,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company,  rose  hastily  in  alarm.  Sir  Am- 
brose  Templeton  rose  also,  but  it  was 
with  a  look  of  proud  satisfaction  and 
triumph.  He  had  watched  the  sudden 
effect  and  change  produced  in  Lady 
Berry;  and  he  alone  knew  the  miracu- 
lous cause. 

The  magic  ring  concealed^  within  the 
fish  was  found  by  Rebecca.  The  fatal 
promise  she  had  made  no  power  could  now 
avert.  Sir  Ambrose  was  in  that  event  her 
affianced  husband,  and  he  now  stood  be- 
fore her  to  claim  a  promise  from  which  in 
truth,  in  honour,  she  could  not  recede. . 

That  something  extraordinary  had 
iiappened  the  company  perceived,  and 
stood  up  with  eager  curiosity  to  leani 
what  it  might  be. 
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Sir  Ambrose  now  advanced  to  ivbere 
I>ady  Berry  sat,  and  taking  fram  tkt 
plate  the  magic  ring,  held  it  up  on  one 
of  his  fingers. 

Rebecca,  by  the  aid  of  hartshoiDi 
slowly  recovered,  and,  on  opening  her 
eyes,  beheld  Sir  Ambrose  somewhat  ten* 
derly  and  anxiously  regarding  her ;  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  retire. 

Sir  Apfibrose,  with  a  look  of  reproach- 
ful silence,  held  the  ring  before  her,  and 
said  at  length,  as  with  an  expression  of 
horror  she  turned  away,  "  Know  you 
this  magic  ring  ?" 

**  My  destiny,^'  she  faintly  answered, 
'<  I  find  is  sealed.  At  present.  Sir  Am- 
brose, in  pity  intrude  not  on  me,  intrude 
not  on  my  sorrow. 

"  What  I  have  said,'*  she  continued, 
with  an  expression  of  anguish,  but  with 
dignity  and  courage,  <*  I  mean  not  to 
unsay." 

"  You  are  mine,  Rebecca,**  he  inter- 
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rupted  with  vehemence,  "  you  remem- 

"  Alas  !  too  well;  follow  me  not  now!" 
*'  I  will  not,  —  if  vou  will  swear  — " 
"  I  go  not  from  my  vow  ;  the  promise 
which  I  made,  believe,  Sir  Ambrose,  is 
most  sacred  ;  though  in  fulfilling  it  you 
will  possess  the  mournful  relic  of  a.  heart- 
less widow.  In  Sir  John  Berry's  grave 
sleeps  all  my  former  happiness." 

"  Then  for  the  present  I  release  you  j 
1  know  you  to  be  truth  itself,  and  in 
that  truth  I  now  rely." 

Sir  Ambrose  took  her  passive  marble 
hand,  and,  leading  her  to  the  door,  re- 
quested Miss  Widderington  to  take  care 
of  Lady  Berry  to  her  chamber. 

Rebecca,  more  dead  than  alive,  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  and,  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  anguish,  which  tears  somewhat 
relieved,  she  endeavoured  to  summon 
strength  of  mind  for  support  in  such  a 
trying  moment,  to  fulfil  a  promise  ir- 
revocable. 
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When  she  became  composed,  she  arose, 
and  gently  tapt  at  the  prioress's  door;  oo 
hearing  her  voice  she  gave  her  ready  ad- 
mittance. 

She  was  startled  at  Rebecca's  deadly 
paleness,  with  such  an  expression  of  fixed 
despair ;  she  was  almost  afraid  to  Jak 
whence  it  originated  ? 

**  Your  vows  of  happiness,''  she  re* 
plied  in  a  tone  of  melting  anguish, 
^^  point  towards  that  high,  that  right 
source,  whence  alone  can  spring  our 
only  certain  promise  of  felicity.  You 
have  chosen  the  wiser  path  j  neitherearth- 
ly  joy,  nor  earthly  sorrow  can  ruffle  t 
mind  so  pure,  so  untouched  by  sublu* 
nary  things." 

"  To  what  does  all  this  tend  ?"  asked 
the  prioress,  with  a  look  of  calm  enquiry. 
**  If  you  are  unhappy,  seek  consolation 
where  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it." 

Rebecca  briefly  rela.ted  the  unexpected 
meeting  with  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton ; 
the  extraordinary  discovery  of  the  ring ; 
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and  her  fatal  promise  to  become  his  wife, 
if  ever  it  could  be  produced. 
-    *f  Cheer    you,     my    daughter,'*    the 
prioress  answered,  in  a  soothing  manner. 
"  Vows,  whether  made  to  God  or  man, 
cannot  be  broken  ^  but  remember  too, 
only  to  linger  on  a  few  years  more  in 
this  scene  of  trial  and  temptation,  and 
so  to  act  as  to  merit  that  endless  happi- 
ness which  is  promised  to  those  *  who 
patiently  continue  in  well  doing.'    'Tis 
now,"   she  proceeded,   "  your  vii^tue  is 
put  to  the  test ;   show  it   will  not  fal- 
ter.    It  is  easy  to  do  well  when  pleasure 
lies  before  us;  to  dally  in   its  flowery 
paths  }  enhale  its  sweets,  and  idly  dream 
away  existence  ;  but  'tis  when  the  storms 
of  life  begin  to  gather,  when  nought  is 
longer  smiling  gay  before  us,  we  must 
endeavour  to  resist  with  firmness,  to  en- 
dure with  strength,  to  check  each  way- 
ward passion,  and  bow  with  meek  sub- 
mission to  the  lot  ordained  us." 

Lady  Berry  listened  with  deep  atten* 
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tion,  as  the  prioress  continued,  ^  Do  not 
meet  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  with  suk 
lenness  and  frowns.  Uncloud  your  trou- 
bled brow  i  once  a  gentle,  tender  wife» 
be  so  *  again.  Take  example  by  our 
sainted  mother ;  what  she  was,  do  you  try 
to  be.  Imagine  that  her  blessed  spirit 
now  regards  you." 

"  It  is  enough,"  eagerly  interrupted 
Rebecca,  endeavouring  to  chase  away 
her  tears,  as  her  countenance  assumed  s 
look  of  placid  sweetness.  '*  Ob,  say  no 
more  ;  I  am  quite  subdued  ;  I  will  tiy  to 
be  all  you  wish.  Wise  and  profitable  are 
your  words,  my  sister ;  they  shall  not  be 
lost  upon  me." 

The  prioress  folded  Rebecca  in  her 
arms  ;  and,  giving  her  a  benediction,  de- 
sired she  would  retire  and  compose  her- 
self. 

A  sweet  beam  of  comfort  seemed  to 

gladden  Rebecca.      The  words  of  the 

prioress  sank  deep  into  her  heart.      She 

"iperienced  the  efficacy  of  her  advice, 

18 
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^d  determined  to  profit  by  it.  To  ef- 
fect her  purpose,  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  following  billet  to  Sir  Ambrose  Tem- 
pleton :  — 

'**  Your  confidence  in  me  shall  not  be 
shaken.  Excuse  my  presence  until  to- 
morrow, when  I  will  endeavour  to  meet 
you  with  that  cheerfulness  and  coUected- 
ness  becoming  that  new  character,  in 
which  you  will  have  a  claim  to  those  con- 
jugal duties  I  shall  strive  to  fulfil  in  a 
manner  to  merit  your  approbation  and 
esteem. 

"  Rebecca  Berry.'* 

Never  was  greater  surprise  experienced 
than  when  Lady  Berry's  billet  was  read 
by  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton.  The  angry 
gloom  which  sat  on  his  brow  was  in- 
stantly dispelled;  and,  though  a  proud 
curl  of  triumph  quivered  on  his  lip,  yet 
it  yielded  to  a  smile  of  satisfaction  at  the 
concluding  line. 
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As  he  folded  the  paper,  he  exclaimedi 
**  Rebecca,  your  triumph  is  great.  No 
more  will  I  think  contemptibly  of  woman, 
if  all  indeed  resemble  you." 

Years  had  elapsed  since  the  baronet 
had  put  pen  to  paper.  He  snatched  ap 
one,  and  wrote  thus  to  Rebecca  :  — 

<*  111  as  I  think  of  your  sex  in  general^ 
T  make  you  an  exception.  I  shall,  ther& 
fore,  suffer  you  to  take  your  own  way, 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  your  word, 
which  I  deem  as  binding.  Now,  conn* 
dering  you  my  betrothed  wife,  I  yield  to 
my  destiny,  to  your  destiny,  and  con- 
clude myselfi  Rebecca,  your's  faithfiilly 
and  wholly, 

"  Ambrose  Temfleton.** 

Notwithstanding  Lady  Berry's  attempt 

at  composure,  she  gave  an  involuntary 

shudder  when  she  glanced  at  the  words 

in  Sir  Ambrose's  letter,  "  /  yield  to  my 

ly,  to  your  destiny  ;**  for  she  consi- 
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dered  it  impious.    Though  certainly  now 
doomed,    by  an    extraordinary  combin- 
ation of  events,  to  unite  herself*  to  so  sin- 
gular a  person  as  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton> 
it  required  all  the  fortitude  she  could 
collect  to  bestow  her  hand  on   a  man 
^vfho  looked  not  to  the  events  of  life  as 
proceeding  from  a  Divine  source,  but  re- 
sulting from  the  effect  of  predestination, 
which  nothing  could  avert      Rebecca 
dared  not  reflect  on  a  subject  so  awfully 
mysterious,  but  believing  that  all  human 
foresight  was  for  wiser  purposes  veiled 
from  our  eyes,  with  meek  resignation  in 
the  will  of  heaven  she  determined   to 
endeavour  to  act  her  part  as  well  as  human 
frailty  admitted,  and  humbly  trust  her* 
self  into  that  hand  which  alone  could 
guide  her  right. 
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CHAP.   VII. 

iVloRE  than  a  year  having  elapsed  since 
Rebecca's  widowhood  commenced^  being 
so  soon  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
bride,  she  judged  it  a  proper.  compUment 
to  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  to  no  lodgtr 
in  person 


<( 


Bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe ; 


therefore  the  next  morning,  when  glie 
appeared  at  breakfast,  she  had  cast  off  ikr 
weeds,  and  was  drest  in  slight  mournfog^ 
with  her  beautiful  sunny  hair  flowing  ii 
iEL  thousand  ringlets  over  her  face  aftd 
neck;  , 

Painful  was  Lady  Berry's  struggle 
when  Sir  Ambrose  met  her  at  the  door 
to  lead  her  to  a  seat,  as  he  took  her  hand 
with  a  smile,  which  seemed  unnatural, 
and  muttered  something  like  a  compli- 
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ment  on  her  change  of  attire,  and  the 
display  of  those  glossy  ringlets,  no  longer 
confined  by  a  close-eared  cap. 

Sir  William,  Lady  Widderington,  and 

all  the  coHQpany  were  now  acquainted 

with  Lady  Berry's  history,  and  were  for- 

^  '  mally  introduced  to  her  as  Sir  Ambrose's 

affianced  wife. 

The  prioress  also  was  present,  and  with 
looks  of  kindness  gave  Rebecca  support. 
When  the  company  withdrew  from  the 
breakfast  table.  Sir  Ambrose  requested 
the  favour  of  Rebecca's  conversation  for 
a  3hort  t;me ;  to  refuse  was  impossible, 
^.  iblj  therefore  remained  with  much  con- 
[    fusion. 

Sir  Ambrose,  pow  they  were  alone, 
laid  open  his  plans  respecting  their  future 
establishment.  He  vehemently  urged'their 
immediate  union,  apd  aware  that,  from 
many  painful  associations,  Gloomore 
Castle  could  not  prove  to  Lady  Berry  a 
desirable  residence;  he  did  not  even  name 
it  as  their  future  house ;  but  told  her  it 
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was  his  intention  to  proceed  from  York, 
where  they  were  to  be  married,  to  Lon- 
don,  and  introduce  her  to  such  society 
as  was  suitable  to  her  rank. 

To  this  plan  Rebecca  gratefully  ac- 
ceded. On  one  point,  however,  they  dif- 
fered, and  to  which,  with  resolute  firm- 
ness, she  would  not  comply.  He  pro* 
posed  her  dropping  the  name  of  Berry, 
and  relinquishing  the  estates  appertain- 
ing to  the  name,  rather  than  not  assume 
his  own.  It  was  a  name  precious  to  her 
as  the  air  she  breathed ;  it  had  been  in- 
terwoven with  the  only  perfect  happi- 
ness she  had  ever  tasted.  Though  not 
of  a  sordid  nor  selfish  nature,  yet,  as  the 
patrimony  bestowed  upon  her  by  the 
man  she  so  fondly  loved,  to  abandon  it 
was  impossible.  It  was  the  tender  link 
which,  even  in  death,  seemed  yet  to  bind 
them  together ;  its  very  sound  was  full 
of  that  departed  love  which  cherished 
the  fondest  remembrance. 
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By  preserving   the  name    she  could 
alone  retain  the    Leicestershire   estate, 
that  beautiful  place  where  all  her  former 
joys  were  buried.   In  the  event  of  resign- 
ing her  name  her  property  became  for- 
feited.    Rebecca  promised  to  marry  Sir 
Ambrose  Templeton,  and  she  meant  to 
keep  her  word;  but  conscious  he  had 
m  further  claim  upon  her  than  as  re- 
garded that  promise,  she  remained  un- 
shaken respecting  a  change  of  name,  and 
be  was  obliged   to  yield  to  her  deter*- 
mination,  having  drawn  from  her  an  as- 
surance that  she  never  would  visit  West- 
wood  Park  during  his  life-time. 

The  next  step  Rebecca  took  was  to  in- 
form her  parents  of  her  intended  mar- 
riage ;  she  knew  the  horror  it  would  in- 
spire, for  they  not  only  held  Sir  Ambrose 
in  detestation,  but  dread.  They  looked 
upon  him  as  some  malignant  being,  insti- 
gated by  an  evil  spirit.  Simple  and  un- 
educated, they  were  weak  and  supersti- 
tious,  and   from     their    knowledge    of 
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Sir  Ambrose,  nothing  she  was  persuaded 
could  convince  them,  that  he  was  not 
either  a  necromancer,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  deviL  Rebecca  considered 
it  a  point  of  duty  to  herself  to  make  her 
parents  acquainted  with  her  intended 
change  of  condition.  For  that  purpose 
she  set  out  for  Green  Meadows,  within 
two  stages  of  Sir  William  Widdering- 
ton's,  accompanied  only  by  her  maid. 

The  worthy  couple  were  transported  to 
see  their  daughter ;  it  was  an  unlooked- 
for  joy;  but  bitter  was  their  sorrow,  when 
she  revealed  to  her  father  that  she  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Sir  Am- 
brose Templeton. 

The  venerable,  white-haired  old  roan 
knelt  to  her  in  the  anguish  of  the  mo- 
ment. **  Do  not,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  my 
dear  child,  cast  yourself  away — sell 
yourself  to  Beelzebub.  I  am  certain 
sure  he  is  no  better.  Are  not  all  tbe 
country  round  afirighted  at  him,  with  bis 
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conjurations,  and  worshipping  the  moon 
and  stars,  instead  of  God  Almighty  ? 

"Did  he  not,*'  he  continued,  with 
emotion,  <<  spirit  you  away  when  a  mere 
baby ;  and  then,  as  it  should  seem,  spirit 
you  back,  by  invoking  the  wicked  one, 
in  the  most  surprising  manner  —  quite  a 
resurrection— wh6n  we  thought  you, 
years  past,  dead  and  buried  ? 

"  Rebecca,,  child,*'  proceeded  the  old 
man,  with  a  determined  firmness,  that 
seemed  at  variance  with  the  anguish  of 
of  his  mind,  "  I  would  rather,  I  tell  you," 
as  he  clenched  his  hand,  **  follow  you  to 
the  grave,  even  now  that  my  eyes  are 
again  blessed  with  the  sight  of  you,  than 
you  should  be  the  wife  of  that  profane 
man. 

"  What  can  you  expect,"  he  conti- 
nued,  with  vehemence,  earnestly  looking 
with  tenderness  upon  her,  *^  but  that  he 
will  hurl  you  into  that  pit  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  prepared,  as  we  are  told,  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels." 
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Rebecca  was  quite  subdued,  and  wept 
on  ttie  breast  of  her  parent,  unable  to 
speak.  At  length  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Father,  dear  father,  talk  not 
thus,  I  implore  yoii;  i'oT  I  have  promised, 
by  a  solemn  vow,  which  cannot  be  re- 
called, to  marry  Sir  Ambrose  Templetoii. 
You  must,  therefore,  try  to  reconcile 
yourself  to  an  event  which  must  take 
place,  and  that  immediately." 

"  More's  the  sorrow,"  he  returned,  in 
a  tone  of  vexation,  as  he  flung  himseK 
Crom  her  on  the  window-seat,  in  sullen 
grief.  "  Well,  child,"  he  added,  after  a 
considerable  pause,  taking  Rebecca  in 
his  arms,  "as  what  cannot  be  cured,  a? 
the  saying  goes,  must  be  endured,  take  a 
father's  blessing,  though  it  is  a  sori"owfiil 
one.  May  God  bless  and  protect  you 
from  the  evil  one.  I  cannot  tell  your 
poor  mother  your  design,  for  it  woidd  go 
hard  with  her  to  break  her  heart." 

The  old  man  again  fondly  prest  Re- 
becca to  his  breast ;  and,  as   the  large 
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drops  fell  from  his  eyes,  with  a  convulsive 
sob,  he  rushed  from  her  presence. 

Rebecca,  quite  overcome  for  some 
time,  remained  almost  stupified  with 
sorrow.  Farmer  Russell  prevented  her 
mother  from  seeing  her;,  and  at  length 
she  was  attended  by  her  sister  Ruth  to 
the  carriage  which  had  brought  her  to 
Green  Meadows-bank,  of  which  she  took 
a  painful  farewell. 


VOL.  ir. 
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CHAP.    VIIL 

Lady  Berry  having  given  her  consent  to 
marry  Sir  Ambrose,  and,  above  all  litfle 
female  afiectation,  allowed  him  to  name 
the  following  Thursday  for  the  celebra* 
tion  of  their  nuptials.    . 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
dean,  in  the  cathedral  at  York,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  Widderington  family* 
Sir  William  gave  away  the  bride;  and  his 
daughter,  a  pretty  blooming  girl,  officiated 
as  bridesmaid. 

They  returned,  after  the  ceremony,  to 
Sir  William's  seat,  where  a  splendid 
entertainment  was  provided. 

The  following  day,  the  prioress  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  her  friend,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Bristol,  and  the  new-married 
couple  set  off  for  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Ambrose,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Whitehall,  in  the  west-end  of 
London. 

As  Rebecca  journeyed  southward,  a 
thousand  tender,  mournful  recollections 
crowded  upon  her,  and  almost  forced 
tears  from  her  eyes,  though  she  tried  to 
smile  them  away.  Sir  Ambrose  was  so 
kind,  so  entertaining  in  his  conversation, 
pointing  out  every  object  worthy  of  re- 
mark, of  antiquity,  with  its  history  and 
origin. 

The  low-born  Rebecca,  the  child  of 
his  early  bounty,  the  creature  whom  the 
evil  spirit  had  once  so  wickedly  instigated 
to  destroy,  had  singularly  become  his 
wife.  To  exalt  her,  as  much  as  he  for- 
merly had  attempted  to  annihilate  her, 
was  now  his  highest  aim.  To  improve 
her  mind,  and  form  her  manners,  with 
her  quick  capacity  and  docile  disposition, 
he  foresaw  would  be  a  pleasing  task  ;  and 
to  effect  it,  was  only  to  introduce  Re- 
becca amongst  the  assemblage  of  illus- 
trious personages,  whose  courtly  graces, 
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wit,  and  talents  so  eminently  distinguish* 
ed  that  era. 

As  Rebecca's  reserve,  insensibly  wore 
off,  Sir  Ambrose  was  not  less  delighted 
than  surprised  to  find  how  much  know** 
ledge  she  had  acquired  in  languages, 
literature,  and  female  accomplishments, 
which  had  not  spoiled  her  artless  man- 
ners and  native  simplicity  of  character. 
He  thought  no  woman  devoid  of  art ; 
nor  did  he  believe  that  truth  and  candour 
were  natural  virtues,  until  he  knew  Re- 
becca. 

Sir  Ambrose's  manners  also  relaxed 
into  more  courtesy  ;  he  was  less  morose, 
less  abrupt,  and  contradictory.  If  he  did 
not  praise  his  wife,  he  showed  that  he  ap- 
proved whatever  she  said  or  did.  Thus, 
by  encouraging,  instead  of  depressing 
her,  she  was  less  timid,  and  had  more 
self-possession. 

•    In  this  happy  manner  they  travelled 
by  easy  stages  to  London. 

As  they  entered  the  great  metropolis, 
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Rebecca  scarcely  recognised  it  as  the. 
same  city  she  formerly  had  visited  with 
the  Chesterville  family.  When  they  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Strand  towards  Charing- 
>cross5\and  drove  past  Whitehall,  where 
every  thing  wore  such  a  courtly  aspect, 
it.  appeared  the  very  centre  of  fashion, 
gaiety,  and  elegance. 

They  were  set  down  at  a  very  hand- 
some mansion,  with  a  large  parterre  be- 
fore it^  filled  with  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
The .  windows  looked  into  St.  James's 
Parkj  whose  long  avenues  of  noble,  stately 
trees,  broad  gravel  walks,  unruffled  piece 
of  water,  and  verdant  green  sward,  with 
the  venerable  grey  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey  rising  between  the  opiening  of  the 
trees,  with  the  grand  imposing  music  of 
the  military  band,  then  playing  with  its 
long- sounding  drum,  tinkling  cymbals, 
tossed  gracefully  by  the  blacks,  dressed  in 
their  high  snowy  turbans  and  gorgeous 
uniforms,  made  altogether  a  scene  so  im- 
posing and  delightful,  Rebecca  was  almost 
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inclined  to  enquire  what  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis she  had  formerly  inhabited ;  for 
now  she  saw  no  long^  narrow,  close  streets, 
with  buildings  crowding  one  upon  an- 
other, where  she  could  scarcely  breathe 
the  air,  and  where  were  the  busy,  bust- 
ling faces,  which  wore  such  a  look  of 
anxiety  and  care.  All  the  persons  she 
now  saw  seemed  to  be  loitering  about, 
either  for  pleasure  or  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment ;  some  were  standing  idly  convers- 
ing, others  indolently  lolling  on  benches 
beneath  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees }  and 
those  who  were  walking  appeared  not  as 
passengers  on  business. 

Rebecca  was  in  truth  transported  into 
a  new  world.  She  could  scarcely  believe 
the  splendid  mansion  into  which  she 
stepped  she  was  to  command  for  her 
own,  as  she  surveyed  the  costly  furniture, 
and  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  every 
thing  for  use  as  well  as  ornament. 

Sir  Ambrose  had  been  lucky  in  obtain- 
ing the  house  by  the  sudden  death  of  a 
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lady  of  quality,  its  late  possessor.  His 
agent  bargained  for  it  as  it  stood,  includ- 
ing the  furniture,  and  the  compact  was 
qieedily  settled. 

Novelty^  to  young  persons  of  vivid 
imaginations,  is  always  accompanied  with 
the  happiest  sense  of  enjoyment.  For 
it  not  only  views  all  the  eye  takes  in  with 
peculiar  delight,  but  it  tinges  every  thing 
around  with  a  brighter  colouring  than 
.  the  reality  actually  possesses.  Hence  it 
:nroald  be  almost  cruel  to  destroy  the  in- 
nocent, pure  enjoyment,  if  not  too  much 
bordering  on  romantic  enthusiasm,  when 
life  is  so  replete  with  bitterness  and  dis- 
appointment. 

Kebecca  almost  wished  for  some  of  her 
young  female  friends,  who  would  have 
participated  in  her  admiration  of  all 
around ;  for  to  Sir  Ambrose  she  was 
timid  of  expressing  what  she  felt.  He 
had  not>  however,  been  an  indifferent 
jspectator ;  and  said,  with  a  half-smile  of 
complacency,  **  I  perceive  you  like  our 
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new  residence.  If  you  are  riot  happy^  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault.  I  am  glad  to  find 
London  will  not  prove  displeasing  to 

you.- 

"That  it  cannot/'  Rebecca  replied, 
warmly  pressing  Sir  Ambrose's  hand; 
"  I  should  indeed  be  ungrateful  not  fo 
feel  more  than  pleased,  when  surrounded 
by  all  that  appears  so  delightful.  What 
a  scene  of  gaiety  this  park  presents.**  • 

"In  fact/*  he  returned,  "  it  often, 
proves  so.  This  spot  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  court,  or  its  lead* 
ing  pathway.  It  is  not  unusual  to.  see 
our  merry  monarch  ambulating  here,  with 
one  or  other  of  his  facetious,  witty  cour- 
tiers.    But  more  of  him  anon/* 

The  establishment  of  Sir  Ambrose's 
household  was  numerous,  and  suitable  in 
all  respects  to  his  rank  and  handsome 
fortune. 

Rebecca's  sudden  change  of  condition 
had  not,  as  yet,  been  communicated  to 
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her  motherly  friend, .  Mrs.  Chesterville. 
The  speed  with  which  every  thing  was 
concluded,  together  with  the  hurry  and 
agitation  of  her  spirits,  prevented  Lady 
Berry's  writing  into  Lancashire.  She 
also  was  withheld  from  another  motive, 
until  the  ceremony  had  taken  place. 
Sensible  that  her  promise  to  become  the 
wife  of  Sir  Ambrose. Templeton,  in  case 
the-  ring  should  ever  be  found,  would 
only  distress  her  friends  when  such  an 
event  was  actually  to  take  place,  she 
dreaded  their  interference  and  endea- 
vours to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
which  they  might  consider  could  not  be 
binding.  But  as  Rebecca  had  so  solemnly 
pledged  herself  to  be  his  wife,  so  did  she 
solemnly  resolve  to  accomplish  that  pro- 
mise. When  the  ceremony  was  passed, 
they,  like  her  humble  parents,  must  be 
reconciled  to  the  event. 

•  She,  now  took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Chesterville  as  follows  :  — 
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"  To  Mrs.  Chesterville. 

^'London,  16—. 

"  You  will,  I  am  afraid,  iny  dear  res- 
pected Mrs.  Chesterville,  chide  your 
Rebecca  for  want  of  friendship  and  con- 
fidence, that  I  had  not  earlier  communi- 
cated my  change  of  condition.  Yet 
impute  not  want  of  deference  to  your 
advice,  that  1  have,  till  now,  withheld 
the  intelligence  that  I  am  the  wife  of  Sir 
Ambrose  Templeton. 

"  You  witnessed  the  condition  on 
which  I  gave  my  promise.  The  Ringi 
consigned  to  the  ocean,  by  a  seeming 
miracle  was  found  as  predicted;  there- 
fore, nothing  but  an  act  of  impiety  could 
withhold  my  consent  to  unite  my  destiny 
with  that  of  Sir  Ambrose. 

"  Such  being  the  case,  I  would  not  put 
it  in  your  power  to  dissuade  me  from  an 
act  which,  not  to  have  acceded  to,  would 
have  been  most  dishonourable. 

"  Acquit  me  then,  dear  Mrs,  Chester- 
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ville,  of  disrespect  to  a  friend  Iso  entirely 
love  and  respect. 

"J  have  hitherto  no. reason  to  regret 
my  change  of  condition.  Sir  Ambrose  is 
affectionate  and  indulgent. 

<'We  have  a  magnificent  mansion  in 
what  is  called  the  court-end  of  the  town 
-^  quite  a  different-looking  part  to  where 
Ivwas  with  you.  Indeed,  it  -is  a  new 
world  to  the  simple,  ignorant  Rebecca, 
who,  it  seems,  is  soon  to  be  introduced 
to  all  that  polished  circle  that  flutters 
round  the  throne  of  our  gay  monarch.  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  make  but  a  silly  figure 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  handsome,  courtly 
dames  by  whom  Charles  is  surrounded. 
They  will  laugh  and  sneer  at  the  awk- 
ward country  bumpkin.  But  if  Sir  Am- 
brose  does  not  blush  for  his  wife,  1  shall 
then  carry  my  head  as  high  as  the 
proudest. 

"  I  write  to  my  dear  Juliet  by  the 
same  post. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  kind,  respected 
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Mrs.  Chesterville,  and  your  most  exceU 
lent  husband. 

"  Yours,  with  respect  and  truth, 

"Rebecca  Berry/* 

Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  spared  no 
ex.pence  for  the  fashionable  and  handsome 
equipment  of  his  wife.  He  presented 
her  with  a  splendid  set  .of  pearls,  and  his 
equipage  was  one  of  the  finest  in  town. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

oiR  Ambrose  Templeton  aspired  to  the 

acquaintance  of  Lady  Cordelia  Trevil- 

lioQ  for  Rebecca,  as  the  most  brilliant, 

aoocMnplished,   and  polished  woman  of 

the  age.     Her  wit,  her  vivacity,  her  at- 

taimnents^  while  they  inspired  envy,  yet 

Quide  her  universally  talked  of,  followed, 

^d  adifiired.  Though  somewhat  difficult 

of  access,  her  doors  were  open  to  all  that 

constellation    of    talent    which    blazed 

^ound  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

^ot  even  the  reigning  favourites  of  that 

c^urt  ranked  more  high  in   popularity 

^nd  fashion,  than  this  captivating  woman. 

Pre-eminently  gifled  with  attractions 

tJie  most  powerful,  she  had  only  to  ap- 

pear^  to  draw  around  her  a  crowd  of 

admirers.     It  was  not  her  beauty,  for 

she  certainly  was  not  beautiful }  but  it 
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was  that  tout  ensemble  there  is  no  defin- 
ing, which  taking  the  heart,  the  senses 
by  surprise,  rendered  captive  all  those 
who  came  within  the  influence  of  her 
magic  circle. 

Lady  Cordelia  Trevillion  and  Sir  Am- 
brpse  had  made  an  accidental  acquaint- 
ance in  the  country,  a  sufficient  sanctioD, 
be  considered,  for  now  introduciog  to 
her  his  lady. 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival  in  London,  they  drove  to  the 
Lady  Cordelia's  splendid  mansion  at 
Whitehall, 

On  being  announced.  Sir  Ambrose  and 
Lady  Berry  were  immediately  admitted. 

Rebecca's  knowledge  of  life  was  very 
limited ;  and  her  little  world  and  opinions 
were  formed  within  the  narrow  circle  of' 
those  with  whom  she  had  associated.  She 
believed  her  late  friend.  Lady  Frances 
Elton,  had  reached  the  very  standard  of 
perfection  in  all  that  was  elegant,  ac- 
complished, and    excellent    in  wQOian, 
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until  the  present  moment,  when  she  felt 
dazzled,  surprised,  abashed.  Had  her 
faaicy  created  such  a  being  as  she  now 
beheld,  she  would  have  smiled  at  a  vision 
so  unlike  any  thing  she  had  ever  before 
seen,  or  ever  could  see  again. 

Lady  Cordelia's  manners,  wit,  vivacity, 
and  conversation,  partook  of  all  the  grace, 
ease,  and  flattery  of  a  court,  beneath  whose 
adulation  she  had  always  lived  :  she  was 
allied  to  the  highest  of  its  nobility. 
Though  sincerity  and  truth  guided  what- 
ever she  said,  from  a  native  frankness  of 
character,  yet  her  language  was  so  com- 
plimentary and  conciliating,  her  manners 
so  caressing,  Rebecca  coloured  with  con- 
fusion, and  became  embarrassed  and 
distressed. 

Sir  Ambrose  presented  his  wife.  Lady 
Berry,  and,  half  aside,  explained  why 
she  bore  not  the  name  of  Templeton. 

.  The  Lady  Cordelia  gracefully  held  out 
her  hand  to  bid  Rebecca  welcome,  but  she 
instantly  withdrew  it  in  timid  confusion. 
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as  she  said  in  her  soft  wooing  voice, 
smiling  upon  her,  <<  I  am  but  too  happy 
to  see  you  here.  It  is  kind  in  Sir  Am- 
brose to  bring  one  so  new,  and  so  pretty. 
Though  I  doubt  whether  one-half  of  the 
court  of  Charles  will  feel  equally  his 
debtor. 

««  Don't  you  think  so?"  added  the 
Lady,  familiarly  addressing  a  young  per- 
son, who  was  employed  at  the  table  co- 
pying some  MS.  papers. 

Sir  Ambrose,  half  smiling,  but  not 
quite  pleased,  replied,  "  Lady,  you  will 
spoil  my  simple,  unsophisticated  wife 
with  compliments  to  which  she  is  quite 
unused." 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered  again  in  her 
winning  way,  taking  Lady  Berry's  hand, 
**  you  do  not  think  so  j  I  cannot  spoil 
her  J  I  am  sure  I  cannot,"  earnestly  re- 
garding her  with  tender  interest,  as  she 
fixed  her  large  beautiful  eyes  upon  her. 

Whatever  might  be  Sir  Ambrose's  opi- 
nion as  to  the  unspoilable  qualities  of  his 
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wife,  he  confined  it  to  a  dubious  twitch 
of  the  tassels  of  his  collar,  and  an  invo- 
luntary glance  at  the  palace  window,  op* 
posite  to  which  he  was  standing. 

The  Lady  Cordelia,  who  did  not  see, 
or  who  did  not  choose  to  notice  those 
evolutions,  exclaimed,    **  Oh  no !    who 
would  be  so  barbarous  as  to  spoil  anything 
half  so  beautiful ;  it  would  be  too  cruel.'' 
When,  as  if  to  give  a  practical  refuta- 
tion to  her  assertion,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  an- 
nounced, whose  •  eyes,   as  he  bowed  to 
Lady  Cordelia,  did  their  best  to  flatter 
Lady  Berry.     The  dislike  Sir  Ambrose 
would  have  felt  to  the  gay  Duke's  ac- 
quaintance, was  quite  overcome  by  the 
veneration  he  entertained  for  the  man 
who  had  nearly  arrived  at  a  successful 
conclusion  of  his  pursuit  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone ;  and  Buckingham,  on  his 
part,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  baro- 
net  to  be  the   spouse  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Berry,  was  not  long  in  exerting  all 
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his  Bichymy  of  manner  to  gild  his  fail- 
ings with  the  husband,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  some  golden  opportunities  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  wife  ;  and  so 
nicely  did  he  analyze  the  astrologer's 
character,  and  so  judiciously  did  be 
humour  his  foibles,  and  put  him  upon 
his  hobby,  that,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  wily  Duke  ranked  as  a  demi- 
god in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ambrose. 
When  he  perceived  that  he  was  perfectly 
established  in  his  good  graces,  he  then, 
and  not  till  then,  addressed  his  conve^ 
sation  to  the  ladies. 

A  pause  ensued  in  the  conversation, 
during  which  Rebecca  took  a  survey  of 
the  apartment,  as  singular  in  its  arrange* 
ment  as  its  singular  possessor. 

The  furniture  was  costly,  and  of  su- 
perb materials:  the  oak  wainscoting^ 
adorned  with  valuable  pictures,  executed 
by  the  most  eminent  masters ;  and  in 
several  compartments  were  arranged 
handsome  bound  books. 
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Before  the  fire-place  lay  extended  two 
large  pet  dogs ;  on  a  velvet  cushion  slept 
one  of  the  favourite  breed  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  a  black,  sleek-haired  spaniel. 
Books  of  every  size  and  description  were 
scattered  on  a  large  table,  with  imple- 
ments for  drawing,  and  some  beautiful 
sketches  of  figures,  fancifully  grouped 
together,  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Rebecca  next  transferred  her  observa- 
tion to  the  owner,  who  stood  at  the  table 
in  a  graceful  attitude,  turning  over  some 
prints ;  Sir  Ambrose  was  looking  at  the 
Duke ;  — her  height  was  j ust  what  it  should 
be,  neither  diminutive  nor  too  tall ;  she 
moved  like  a  sylph,  so  light,  so  graceful 
were  all  her  footsteps ;  yet  tliere  was  a 
certain  dignity  of  carriage,  a  loftiness 
without  pride,  that  marked  her  of  noble 
birth ;  and,  though  truth  and  candour 
were  seated  on  her  brow, 

**  The  brow  was  queen-like,  somewhat  proud, 
But  this  seem'd  as  it  were  of  right  allow'd." 
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Her  complexion  was  fair ;  the  contour 
of  her  face  good,  though  her  features 
were  not  cast  in  that  strict  line  of  beauty 
formed  for  the  chisel.  No  face  so  per- 
petually varied  in  expression,  as  mind, 
words,  and  thought  directed  that  expres- 
sion. In  her  beautiful  large  dark  eyes 
every  feeling  of  her  heart  spoke  eloquent- 
ly, was  it  either  to  the  melting  touch  o£ 
sorrow,  or  changed  into  that  gay  vivacity 
of  character  which  seemed  to.be  mask 
natural ;  her  mouth,  her  smiles,  her! 
teeth,  were  the  perfection  of  loveliness  f 
her  golden  hair  clustered  in  ringlets  over 
her  fair  forehead,  iinconfined  by  any 
head-dress ;  in  her  soft,  sweet  voice  there 
was  witchery. 

"  That  low  tone, 
Melting  as  woman's  love,  or  pity's  own ; 
Like  silver  tuned  to  music,  or  a  bird 
Gifled  with  human  language,  but  each  word» 
As  sweet  as  any  note  that  might  belong         ' 
To  the  first  murmur  of  a  minstrel's  song," 

it  was  not  the  voice  alone,  it  was 
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the  sense,  the  wit  that  accompanied  all 
she  uttered.     But 

^'  Her  likeness,  why  it  is  a  vain  endeavour 
To  image  it,  painting  or  words  may  never 
Say  what  she  was.'' 

Yet  she  was  not  perfect ;  high  spirited, 
tender,  ardent,  frank,  sincere,  unguided 
by  prudence,  she  was  the  creature  of 
impulse  and  of  feeling ;  and,  from  view, 
ing  mankind  through  the  medium  of  her 
own  excellence,  she  was  unguarded 
where  she  ought  to  have  been  prudent ; 
unsuspicious  where  she  ought  to  have 
been  cautious.  Whatever  failings  she 
possessed,  she  had  not  the  art  to  conceal, 
but,  like  the  deep  shadows  which  blend 
with  the  rich  colouring  of  a  fine  picture, 
only  gave  additional  lustre  to  its  outline. 

Decked  by  the  Graces,  they  were  her 
land-maids;  though  born  and  bred  in 
xiurts,  fashion  had  not  spoiled  her  ;  and 
f  she  sometimes  unwarily  caught  its  in- 
inuating  tone,  she  disdained  its  artifice. 
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her  heart  was  tneltingly  alive  to  charity } 
she  never  heard  a  tale  of  distress  with 
indifference ;  she  sought  out  the  object 
and  alleviated  its  affliction ;  for  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  flowed  in  her  bosom. 

Yet  a  strange  weakness  in  her  charac- 
ter often  induced  her  to  be  most  guided, 
or  rather  influenced  by  the  counsel  of 
persons  whose  understandings  she  most 
despised,  and  which  were  as  inferior  to 
her  own,  as  gold  ore  to  brass  metal. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  Buckingham,  who 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  start- 
ing from  his  reverie,  **  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Hamilton  (who  is  now  at  Lady 
Chesterfield's,  laughing  most  immoder* 
ately)  to  know  if  Lady  Cordelia  Trevil- 
lion  will  go  there,  and  hear  of  two  of  the 
best  jokes  that  ever  were  played  off  on 
two  people,  whose  destiny  appears  tabe 
that  of  being  laughed  at,  and  most  am^ 
ply  have  they  fulfilled  it," 

<^  Tell  me  who  the  unfortunates  arey 
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that  I  may  know  whether  it  is  worth  my 
while  to  go,"  said  the  lady. 

"  I  was  told  not,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  that  you  might  enjoy  the  jest  the  more ; 
but  your  wishes  are  my  laws,  and  as 
transgressing  them  incurs  the  too  severe 
penalty  of  your  displeasure,  I  must  e'en 
tell  you.  What  think  you  of  a  parti 
guarrS,  composed  of  Lady  Muskerry, 
Miss  Price,  Miss  Blague,  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Brisacier  ?" 

«*  Oh  delightful,"  cried  Lady  Corde- 
fia,  "  I'll  go  directly,  and  Lady  Chester- 
field too  J  you  mtcst  go  with  me,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Lady  Berry  ;  "  she  is 
such  a  nice  woman  ;  I  like  her ;  and  though 
the  people  do  laugh  at  her  about  hei 
thick  ankles,  and  her  green  stockings, 
I'm  sure  there's  no  harm  in  it;  s%e 
can't  help  having  feet  like  an  elephant." 
And  as  she  spoke,  she  involuntarily  dis- 
played the  prettiest  little  foot  in  the 
world.  **  Come,"  she  continued,  taking 
Lady  Berry's  hand,    "  come  with  me, 
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will  you?  while  I  put  on  ray  things; 
Miss  Hamilton  and  Lady  Chesterfield 
will  be  so  glad  to  see  you/' 

"  But  I  do  not  know  them,'*  said  Re- 
becca, hesitatingly,  •*  and  they  may  think 
it  odd  my  going/' 

At  this  piece  of  naivete  Lady  Cordelia 
laughed  not  a  little,  and  then  said,  *<  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  laughing,  but  I 
cannot  help  it,  you  are  so  unlike  your 
husband.  He  won't  allow  any  thing  to 
be  strange,  even  if  the  heavens  were  to 
fall ;  and  ^ou,^  like  my  dog  Fidel,  (who 
passes  his  whole  life  in  astonishment  at 
the  evolutions  of  his  own  tail,)  think 
every  thing  strange." 

"  And  you  the  strangest  of  all,"  re- 
joined Lady  Berry  ;  "  for  I  have  never 
seen  any  thing  like  you." 

"  WeU,  never  mind,  only  don't  laugh  at 
Lady  Chesterfield's  fine  green  stockings." 

When  Lady  Cordelia  was  equipped, 
they  returned  to  the  saloon,  where  they 
found   Buckingham    and    Sir  Ambrose 
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agiun  deeply  engaged,  gesticulating  out 
their  .  chemical  lore  at  one  another.  — 
**  No  doubt  the  effect  of  caloric,  in  that 
case,  would  be  double,^'  said  Sir  Am- 
brose, as  they  entered. 

"  Never  mind  the  effect  of  cdioric," 
said  Lady  Cordelia,  who  overheard  this 
last  sentence,  ^*  but  let  us  make  haste 
and  bear  the  efifect  ot*  Miss  Hamilton's 
joke ;  for  I  am  dying  to  know  what  it  is.^' 

They  had  not  twenty  yards  to  walk  to 
Lady  Chesterfield's  house,  where  there 
soon  occurred  fresh  matter  for  surprise 
to  Lady  Berry,  and  mirth  to  Lady  Cor- 
delia. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  handsome 
suite  of  rooms ;  in  which,  however,  they 
did  not  wait  long,  before,  a  page  entered, 
to  beg  they  would  follow  him  to  his  lady's 
dressing-room.  They  passed  through  two 
or  three  rooms,  and,  when  arrived  at  the 
last,  the  page  threw  open  a  door. 

Lady  Berry  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  Buckingham  and  Sir  Am- 
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brose,  instead  of  remaining  where  tbey 
werei  also  entered. 

The  room  was  of  oak,  and  very 
spacious,  the  ^an  streamed  aiong  the 
inlaid  floor  in  prismatic  colours,  through 
the  high,  painted  windows.  The  air  was 
perfumed  with  the  breath  of  real  flowers, 
that  were  scattered  in  provision  lound 
the  room,  and  whose  tints  were  reflected 
back  by  innumerable  mirrors.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  was  an  eider-down 
couch,  covered  with  rose«>coloured  aatin 
and  silver,  on  which  reposed,  in  uncoo^ 
scious  luxury,  some  half  dozen  of  pup" 
pies,  with  their  long-eared  mamma.  The 
chairs  and  foot-stools  were  of  th^  same 
material,  but  resembled  in  4slv^  the 
shell-car  in  which  Venus  is  represented 
as  having  risen  from  the  sea.  The  bath, 
which  stood  at  one  end  of  the  apartment, 
was  a  large  marble  bason,  in  the  centre 
of  which  played  a  fountain  of  perfumed 
water,  over  which  a  marble  Amphitrite 
presided ;  and  the  floor  round  the  bath 
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was  thickly  strewed  with  rose-leaveSj  that 
reached  half*  way  up  it*  The  light  came 
with  a  soft  glow  through  the  rose-co- 
loured curtains,  and  fell  lovelily  <m 
objects  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  itself* 
Before  the  centre  window  was  a  toilet,  on 
which  lay,  in  happy  confusion,  billets* 
doux,  letters,  jewels,  rouge,  and  essences. 
The  glass  was  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  set 
in  sUver,  richly  chased  with  flowers,  and 
supported  by  silver  Cupids,  who  with  one 
hand  pointed  inward  towards  the  mirror, 
as  if  at  the  face  it  reflected,  whilst  the 
other  held  a  torch,  which  at  night  emit- 
ted light  J  the  arrows  in  their  quivers 
were  so  many  silver  pens.  At  one  end 
of  the  toilet  lay  a  guitar ;  and  on  a  table 
near  it  was  a  profusion  of  fruit  in  silver 
baskets,  with  wine  and  flowers.  Before 
the  mirror  sat  the  beautiful  gr^n-stock- 
inged  Lady  Chesterfield.  A  morning- 
dress  of  green  lute»string  half  concealed, 
half  displayed  her  figure  j  behind  her 
pfaair  stood  an  abigail,  adjusting  the  bur- 
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nished  ringlets  of  her  luxuriant  hair;  and 
at  her  feet  were  a  mask  and  a  fan,  which  a 
little  dog  was  doing*  his  best  to  pull  to 
pieces.  Whilst  by  her  side  sat  Francisco 
Corbetta,  a  dingy-looking  Italian,  from 
whom  she  was  taking  a  lesson  on  the 
guitar,  and  who  was  beating  time  most 
indefatigably,  while  she  sang. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat  the 
lovely  Hamilton,  with  her  petit  nez 
retrousse^  threatening  mischief  to  the 
whole  world  in  general,  and  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  particular;  on  her  lap  lay 
several  pairs  of  military  gloves,  with  a 
quantity  of  pale  yellow  ribbon ;  and  in 
her  hand  was  one  of  the  before-mention- 
ed silver  arrows,  speeding  her  errand  of 
mischief,  in  the  form  of  a  billet-doux, 
which  she  was  very  busily  inditing. 

Lady  Chesterfield  ceased  singing  as 
Lady  Cordelia  and  Lady  Berry  entered. 

When  the  latter  had  presented  her 
fair  friend  to  the  former,  she  sprang  for* 
ward,  and,  looking  over  Miss  Hamilton's 
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shoulder,  cried  out,  **Ahy  petite  maligne J 
what  is  it  now?'* 

^^Look  at  these  sulphurious  stream- 
ers,** said  the  beauteous  Hamilton,  hold- 
ing up  the  citroU'Cbloured  ribbon  in 
triumph,  «<  and  for  one  moment  picture 
to  yourself  the  tete-de-veau  au  naturel 
of  the  insipid  Blague,  decorated  with 
them;  but  that  is  not  all;  itwould.be 
nothing  if  they  were  not  a  gage  d^ amour 
—  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending 
an  anonymous  billet  with  them,  which 
she  will  infallibly  attribute  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Brisacier,  who  has  done  as  much 
to  turn  her  brain,  as  yon  noble  Duke 
has,**  (pointing  to  Buckingham,)  **  to 
turn  his;  and  to  decide  the  matter  at 
once,  there  are  many  eulogiums  on  her. 
joUs  yetix  de  marcassirij  and  a  request  that 
she  will  allow  the  accompanying  happy 
gloves  to  kiss  the  fairest  hands  in  the 
world ;  and  the  ribbon  to  decorate  the 
most  lovely  of  heads,  at  the  Queen's 
masquerade  next  week.     But  as  love  is 
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nothing  without  jealousy,  I  am  now 
dispatching  a  similar  present,  with  a 
fac-simile  of  this  billet,  to  Miss  Price, 
as  she  and  the  young  wild  boar's  eyes 
are  not  only  at  daggers  drawn  about 
Dongan,  but  are  both  candidates  f<Mr  the 
Marquis's  admiration,  and  both  eqoially 
dtoerving  of  it;  for  if  Blague  wants 
the  wit  of  Price,  her  long  white  eye- 
lashes give  more  than  equal  point  to 
her  glances,  though  I  am  afraid  the 
Marquis's  love  is  above  Price,"  cb»* 
tinned  Miss  Hamilton,  laughing,  and 
looking  archly  at  Lady  Cordelia ;  **  but 
only  fancy  the  volley  of  indignation  that 
wilt  assail  the  unconscious  Marquis,  when 
each  of  these  damsels  find  themselves 
equal  participators  in  his  present." 

Lady  Cordelia  was  enchanted  at  the 
frolic,  and  laughed  immoderately,  as  her 
imagination  conjured  up  the  resentment 
of  the  rival  frights  and  the  astonishment 
of  the  guiltless  Brisacier. 

"  Oh,  keep  your   laughter  for.  my 
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cJi^-^Mtteorej**  said  Miss  Uamiltonj 
^^  wliieh  is  the  trick  I  have  pliajed  off  on 
my-  couaia  Muskerrjr.  Yoa  know  her 
mania  ^r  dancing ;  but  at  all  events  her 
Lord  does  4  and  dreading  the  r idicnlous 
figure  shis  would  make  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  woiid^  he  entreated  the  Queen 
not  to  iend  her  an  order  iot  the  masquer^ 
ade  y  but  !» taking  compassion  on  her, 
sent  her  one  about  three  hours  ago,  com- 
manding ber  .to  appear  in  the  costume  of 
a  Babylonian  princess  ;  and  not  an  hour 
eince  she  was  with  me  in  an  ecstacy  of 
delight,  at  not  oply  going  to  the  ball, 
but  cheating  her  husband  into  the  bar- 
gain. She  told  me  she  bad  in  vain  gone 
kii  alt  the  merchants  in  tlie  town  trading 
to  the  Levant,,  to.  discover  how  they 
dressed  in  Babylon,,  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  inform  her.  You  may  be  sure  I 
lost  no  time  in  instructing  her  how  to  at- 
tire a  la  Babylonian  ;  and  therefore  you 
may  reckon  on  her  appearance  being 
complete.    But  now  comes  the  best  part 
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of  the  story.  She  had  not  left  me  ten 
minutes  before  in  came  Lord  Muskerry, 
to  know  if  there  was  any  ball  going  to  be 
given  in  the  city ;  for  that  his  wife  waa 
making  great  preparations  for  making  a 
fool  of  herself  somewhere;  but,"  added 
he,  "  as  I  have  taken  care  it  should  not 
be  at  Court,  I  do  not  much  mind." 

Whilst  the  fair  quartette  were  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  the  poor  Princess  of  Ba- 
bylon's  •  expense,  Buckingham  had  re- 
tired into  a  window  with  Sir  Ambrose, 
where  he  was  inveighing  against  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  saint;  and  among  other  enormi- 
ties, particularly  reprobated  that  very 
licence  of  manners  which  sanctioned 
their  being  where  they  then  were.  This 
last  piece  of  appropriate  morality  com- 
pleted his  conquest  of  Sir  Ambrose,  who 
quitted  him  with  reluctance,  when  Lady 
Cordelia  rose  to  depart. 

*  Vide  Count  A.   Hamilton's  Memoirs  of  the 
Comte  de  Gramont. 
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ThankSy'*  said  Buckingham,  in  a 
ivhisper  to  Lady  Chesterfield,  as  he 
passed  her,  pointing  to  the  mirror  on  the 
toilette,  <^  thanks  for  retaining  the  efiigy 
of  my  heart,  as  well  as  the  original/' 

"  Why  the  effigy  of  your  heart  in  par- 
ticular ?*'  asked  the  Lady. 

«  Because,'*  replied  the  Duke,  "  it  re- 
flects your  image  more  constantly  than 
any  other." 

*•  Rather  say,"  said  she,  **  that  it  is 
like  your  heart  j  because  it  reflects  every 
form  and  retains  none ;  and  because  love 
is  for  ever  stationed  near  it,  but  never 
enters  it." 

"  ril  not .  dispute  the  matter  with 
you,"  said  Buckingham,  executing  one 
of  his  most  tender  sighs,  ^^  for  it  was  so 
short  a  time  in  my  possession,  and  has 
been  so  long  a  one  in  yours,  that  you, 
who  regulate  its  every  movement,  ought 
certainly  to  know  more  about  it  than  I 
do  who  have  not  the  slightest  control 
over  it." 
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The  beauty  tossed  her  pretty  h^ad 
with  a  laugh,  half  believing,  half  iticr^" 
dulous,  as  the  Duke,  bowing  to  Mm 
Hamilton,  left  the  room  to  join  bi» 
party,  who  had  reached  the  eouFt-yard ; 
and  linking  his  arm  within  that  of  Sir 
Ambrose,  with  very  unusual  Want  of 
gallantry,  left  the  two  ladies  to  walk  by 
themselves. 

^*  Do  many  persons  associate  with 
Lady  Chesterfield  ?**  asked  RebeceA,  he- 
sitatingly, after  they  had  walked  a  little 
way. 

**  Yes }  every  body,'^  said  Lady  Cor- 
delia ;  "  but  why  ?'* 

*•  Ob,  nothing,"  replied  Lady  Berry, 
"  only  it  was  so  odd  her  letting  the 
Duke  6f  Buckingham  and  Sir  Ambrose 
into  her  dressing-room." 

**  There,  odd  again,"  said  Lady  Cor- 
delia, laughing,  but  added  with  a  si^, 
**  ah !  you  will  soon  learn  to  think  no- 
thing odd  in  this  naughty  town.** 

So  saying,    she  arrived    at  her  own 
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hoti|ie»  where  the  friends  separated,  Lady 
Cordelia  promising  to  call,  and  take  Lady 
Berry  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening. 
^  Rebecca,  in  her  way  home,  was  lavish 
in  praise  and  admiration  of  the  Lady 
Cordelia  Trevillion. 

^*  Women,'*  Sir  Ambrose  replied,  ♦*  are 
in  general  so  full  of  vanity,  levity,  and 
folly,  that,  with  the  present  exception^  I 
scarce  know  one  in  the  court  of  our  pre- 
sent monarch  I  would  choose  for  your 
intimate  associate.  The  great  charm  of 
Lady  Cordelia  consists  in  her  having 
Qothing  artificial  about  her.  You  see  her 
always  in  heart,  mind,  and  manners  such 
as  she  really  is,  a  genuine  character. 

**  She  attempts  nothing,"  he  contir 
nued,  ^'  she  does  not  execute  to  perfec- 
tion, nor  affects  any  thing  she  does  not 
understand.  She  speaks,  reads,  writes 
various  languages,  with  the  fluency  and 
elegance  of  a  native ;  she  is  celebratied 
for  the  taste»  pathos,  and  beauty  of  her 
reading ;  her  music  speaks  to  the  heart  i 
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her  painting  lives,  nay  almost  breathes 
on  the  canvass." 

"  How  ignorant,"  exclaimed  Rebecca, 
"  how  unworthy  must  Lady  Cordelia 
consider  me  of  her  acquaintance  !" 

"  Not  at  all  J  but  in  short,  Rebeccai 
she  is  a  most  graceful,  perfect  creature, 
83  far  as  personal  and  mental  attainments 
reach.  But  your  se^i  are  not  to  be  trusted ; 
you  are  capricious,  wayward,  and  fickle." 

"  Yet,  Sir  Ambrose,  you  just  said, 
there  is  nothing  artificial  about  Lady 
Cordelia." 

"  Less  so  than  most  women,  I  agree; 
for  she  is  often  very  incautious." 

"  She  is  a  widow  j  did  you  know  her 
husband  ?" 

"  No ;  our  acquaintance  originated  in 
a  whimsical  circumstance.  In  travelling 
through  Yorkahire,  she  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see  my  orrery,  and  Lady  Cordelia 
Trevillion  is  the  only  female  who  ever 
was  admitted  within  a  mansion  long 
"losed   against   all   visitors.     Delighted 
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with  the  science  she  discovered,  I  pro- 
mised, if  I  came  to  London,  to  renew 
our  acquaintance;  and  am  glad  of  the 
(opportunity  of  presenting  my  Rebecca/' 

Few  women,  as  Sir  Ambrose  said,  can 
vie  with  the  Lady  Cordelia  in  intellect. 
The  powerful  rapidity  of  her  compre- 
hension, on  all  subjects  in  which  she  en- 
gages, makes  her  compass  whatever  she 
attempts  with  a  taste  and  perfection  the 
result  of  extraordinary  genius.  That 
genius  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  com- 
position, particularly  in  poetry,  which 
she  writes  with  the  beauty,  the  original- 
ity, and  true  genius  of  a  poet.  She  paints 
with  the  boldness  and  effect  of  an  artist. 
In  short,  she  combines  all  the  feminine 
accomplishments  of  the  lady,  with  all  the 
attainments  of  a  highly-gifted  woman. 
Hence  her  talents  draw  around  her  the 
first  wit  and  talent  of  the  age. 

It  was  a  brilliant  era.  The  fine  arts 
flourished  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.,  af- 
terwards Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  noble 
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architect  of  St.  PftuPs;  Drydefi,  Detihaai) 
Sutler,  the  poetic ;  Puree)!,  the  com^pMtr, 
all  A-equented  the  mansion  of  the  Lady 
Cordelia  Tr^villion,  for  she  loved  and 
appreciated  genius  of  every  dedeription, 
and  it  t/i^as  in  truth  the  Temple  of  Science 
and  the  Graces* 

The  insidious,  the  fascinating  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  was  not  excluded  from 
her  magic  circle.  Lady  Cordelia,  like 
alt  highly-gifted  persons,  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  voice  of  adulation ;  from  the 
universal  admiration  which  she  inspired, 
and  with  the  manners  herself  of  a  cour- 
tier,  the  soft,  the  insinuating  Sir  Charles 
unconsciously  pleased  her ;  yet  he  only 
pleased  her,  as  a  passing  gleam  of  sun- 
shine ;  for  the  impression  he  made  was 
light  arid  frivolous. 

The  handsome  Duke  of  Buckingham 
diverted  her.  His  turn  for  ridicule,  bis 
graceful  pleasantry,  his  humourotfs  say- 
ings, and  inventive  faculty  carried  her, 
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in  his  society,  from  herself.  But  he  was 
so  generally  engrossed  with  Miss  Ste  wart» 
it  was  not  often  she  saw  his  Grace,  ex* 
cept  in  public.    ,    /      ^ 
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CHAP.   X. 

According  to  agreement,  Lady  Cordelia 
called  for  Sir  Ambrose  and  Lady  Berry 
in  the  evening,  to  witness  the  represent^ 
ation  of  Betterton's  Hamlet.  She  was 
attended  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley. 

Rebecca  was  surprised,  afler  they  en- 
tered  the  box,  to  see  Lady  Cordelia  put 
.  on  her  vizard  mask  *,  as  did  all  the  ladies 
of  distinction.  Not  to  look  bold  or  con- 
spicuous,  she  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
same  custom,  and  wear  the  one  Lady 
Cordelia  gave  into  her  hand  ;  but,  as  she 
did  so,  she  could  not  help  hazarding  a 
remark  on  the  strangeness  of  the  fashion. 

*  *^  When  the  house  began  to  fill,  Lady  Cromwell 
put  on  her  vizard  mask,  and  kept  it  on  the  whole  of 
the  play ;  which  is  become  the  fashion  for  ladies  to 
hide  their  faces.'' 

Pepy$  Memoirs. 
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.  In  her  own  peculiar  way  she  replied, 
with  emphasis,  ^'Yes,  if  it  were  only 
here  that  they  wore  them/' 

"  Only  here/'  interrupted  Sir  Charles, 
echoing  her  last  words,  as  he  bent  over 
the  lady,  as  though  pouring  out  a  libation 
at  the  shrine  of  a  deity. 

"Would,  that  even  here,**  he  continued, 
warmly,  "  some  feelings  could  be  masked ; 
but  they  cannot  be  subdued/' 

Perceiving  that  the  fervency  of  his 
manner  had  called  the  eloquent  blood 
into  the  cheeks  of  Lady  Cordelia,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lady  Berry,  he 
artfully  passed  on  to  a  common-place  re- 
mark on  the  fulness  of  the  house,  with  as 
much  sang  Jroid  as  if  he  had  merely  ex- 
pressed  a  former  hope  that  Lady  Cordelia 
did  not  suffer  from  the  heat ;  and  turn- 
ing abruptly  to  Lady  Berry,  devoted  his 
attentions  exclusively  to  her. 

Rebecca,  between  the  acts,  looked 
with  interest  and  pleasure  on  the  illus- 
trious assemblage  of  Royalty  and  Nobles} 
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in  their  Majesties^  the  Duke  of  York» 
Chevalier  de  Grambnt,  Prince  Rupert, 
Lady  Castlemain,  and  last^  though  not 
least,  the  interesting  Queen  of  Boheinia.* 

Rebecca  seemed  to  be  at  once  tran^rt- 
ed  into  a  new  world.  She  beheld  some  ci 
the  most  brilliant  and  eminent  personages 
of  that  gay,  licentious  court.  The  wise, 
the  witty,  the  beautiful,  were  here  a9- 
sembled.  But  her  eye  rested  with  pecu^ 
liar  interest  on  the  bereaved  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  whose  former  splendour  and 
adulation,  when  now  contrasted  by  cold 
neglect  and  comparative  penary,  touched 
her  deeply. 

**  You  are  looking,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Cordelia,  with  a  sympathetic  ejre,  in  her 
soft,  plaintive  voice,  **  on  tlie  poor 
Queen.  How  sad  she  appears*  Only  those 
who  know  what  it  is  to   meet  reverse 


*  Foi*  a  jtist  and  affecting  portrait  of  this  onfor* 
tuDBte  Queen,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mitf 
Benger's  admirable  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Stuart;  o( 
Bohemia.  . 
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of  fortune*^  who  weep  the  bitter  tears 
of  cold  neglect  —  may  gaesa  her  present 
feelings*  In  all  the  gay  throng  by  whom 
she  was  once  surrounded^  mot  one  solitary 
individual  now  approaches  to  bestow 
their  benediction  bn  her  head.'^  A  heavy 
Sigh  stole  from  the  bosom  of  the  lady, 
who^  however^  the  next  minute  turned  to 
the  flattering  Sedley>  and  uttered  some 
Uvely  sally)  with  one  of  her  bewitching 
smiles. 

**How  beautiful  the  6 wyn  looks  to- 
mghV  -  said,  the  fair  Jennings. 

**  No  wonder/*  said  Brounter,  leaning 
over  her,  ^^  that  she  is  like  another  Helen 
that  fired  another  Troy/* 

**  Apropos/*  interrupted  Sir  Ambrose, 
now  speaking  for  the  first  time,  "  of 
firing ;  it  is  a  pity  history  has  left  us  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  real  motive  of  making 
Alexander  burn  Persepolis,  for  I  cannot 
think  it  was  merely  to  exert  his  power/* 

"  Decidedly  not/*  returned  SirCharles  j 
*^  but  the  reason  is  so  obvious,  that  his* 
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tory  thought  it  unnecessary  to  comment 
on  the  subject." 

"  And  what  was  the  reason  ?"  enquired 
Lady  Cordelia,  *'  for  really  I  don't  know, 
though  it  is  so  obvious." 

"No!"  replied  Sedley;  "why,  rely 
upon  it,  that  Tha'is  had  discovered  that 
some  narrow  street  contained  a  hand- 
somer woman  than  herself." 

**  Oh !  I  am  sure,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Cordelia,  smiling,  "that  could  not  be 
the  case  ;  for  there  is  Lady  Berry  sitting 
on  a  narrow  bench  next  to  me,  and  yet 
I  do  not  wish  to  burn  the  house." 

Sir  Charles  was  too  finished  in  his  art, 
to  flatter  one  woman  at  the  expence  of 
another ;  but  no  one  knew  how  to 
look  a  compliment  better,  than  himself; 
and  at  the  moment  he  glanced  a  slight 
one  at  the  fair  speaker. 

If  beauty  alone  constituted  attraction, 
nature  had  bestowed  but  a  small  portion 
on  Sir  Charles  Sedley  ;  but  that  little  he 
had  put  out  to  such  advantaije  and  in* 
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terest,  that  few  might  enter  the  lists  of 
fascination  with  him  without  sustaining 
a  humiliating  defeat;  his  hair  was  his 
chief  ornament,  and,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,   fell  in  luxuriant 
curls  on  his  shoulders,  the  dark  mous* 
tache  on  his  short  chiselled  upper  lip,. 
gave  a  turn  to  his  smile,  that  rendered  it 
irresistibly  piquant;  his  eyes  could  not 
in  themselves  be  called  handsome,  but 
he  had  the  dangerous  power  of  throwing 
into  them  the  expression  of  every  senti- 
ment he  wished  to  convey,  but  could  not 
feel;  his  low  voice  was  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  the  word  persuasive.    Unlike 
his  contemporaries,  his  dress  was  less  cha- 
racterized by  its  glitter  and  display,  than 
by  its  costly  simplicity,  and  studied  neg- 
ligence.    Black  velvet,  unadorned,  save 
by  the  rich  point-falling  collar  of   the 
day,  being  his  favourite  suit,  which,  as 
he   was  fully  aware,    accorded  artfully 
with  the  sallow  complexion,  and  rather 
pensive  turn  of  his  countenance*     His 
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attentions  to  Lady  Cordelia  were  too 
marked  not  to  bep  erceived  by  her ;  but 
whether  from  a  spirit  of  innate  ooquet*' 
ry,  or  that  she  liked  his  sodety^  though 
she  did  not  like  him,  certain  it  is, 
she  did  not  repel  advances  which  sbe 
meant  not  to  encourage.  And  when  he 
asked  her  if  she  was  to  be  o£  the  Royal 
party  to  Greenwich  the  next  day,  she 
replied,  "  I  have  not  yet  determined ;" 
and  then  added  directly  after,  <<  but  shall 
you?''  A  question  which  a  man,  even 
less  vain  than  Sedley,  m^bt  certainly 
have  interpreted  as  complimentary  to 
himself. 

^^  I  too  am  undecided  about  going," 
he  answered. 

«  Oh,  I  think  I  will  go,'*  said  Lady 
Cordelia,  **  for  Lady  Berry  has  never 
been  there,  and  it  is  so  pretty." 

«  Then  we  shall  meet,"  said  Sedley, 
in  his  low  soft  voice ;  and  pressing  her 
hand,  and  bidding  her  good  night,  left 
the  box.    When  he  was  gone  Lady  Cop' 
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delia  felt  hurt;  for  she  was  aware  that 
what  she  had  said  must  have  made  him 
think  that  her  going  to  Greenwich  de- 
pended on  hiis  bemg  there.  "  Well, 
what  matter  what  he  thinks/'  said  she,  in 
answer  to  her  own  surmise ;  and  before 
she  got  home,  she  had  ceased  to  think 
about  it;  and  the  nei^t  day  a  brilliant 
sun  saw  her  on  her  way  to  Greenwich, 
forgetting  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Sedley  in  existence. 
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CHAP.   XI. 

Sports  and  pastimes  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  carried  on  at  this  period  with 
spirit  and  avidity.  The  court  was  vari- 
ously entertained  with  promenades,  wa- 
ter-parties, and  horseback  was  equally 
resorted  to,  pour  passer  le  temps.  The 
magnificent  Thames  was  not  unfrequently 
covered  with  pleasure  barges,  gay  with 
streamers,  and  joyous  with  music,  vieing 
with  each  other  in  the  beautiful  women 
which  they  contained,  as  they  glided  down 
the  silver  current  to  the  soft  tones  of  the 
flute,  or  the  loudly  swelling  clarionet, 
and  other  wind  instruments. 
'  Choice  collations  were  spread  for  the 
ladies,  who,  landing  at  the  broad  terrace, 
spread  before  the  palace  at  Greenwich, 
there    promenaded,    talked,    coquetted 
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amidst .  the  play  of  fire- works,  lending  a* 
thousand  artificial  stars  to  those  heavenly 
luminaries  which  glittered  in  the  sky. 

Lady  Cordelia  Trevillion    often  par- 
took in  these  pastimes.     She  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  rural  amusements,  and 
.rural  scenes.     Poetry  and  painting  had 
given  her  a  true  relish  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  from  the  magnificent  and  sub- 
lime to  all  the  softer  scenery  of  pastoral 
life. 

Erequently  she  withdrew  from  the  fes- 
^ve  party,  leaning  on  Lady  Berry's  arm, 
t:o  the  most  sequestered  path,  amidst  the 
^reen  eiAbowering  avenues  in  Green- 
"^^iricfa  Park;  there,  remote  from  public 
in  pensive  rapture  she  participated 
long  with  Rebecca  in  the  admiration 
"^which  the  works  of  nature  inspired  . 
"^when  clad  in  the  soft  and  melancholy  re- 
X^ose  of  descending  twilight,  the  per- 
^%^ading  tranquillity  seems  to.  lull  every 
'fcmirbulent  passion  to  rest,  and  to  breathe 
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a  qiirit  of  peace  at  once  delightful  and 
soothing. 

In  these  feelings  Rebecca  could  wannly 
participate.  Her  evening  of  sadness  had 
fallen  upon  her  in  the  blooming  spring- 
time of  her  life,  and  though  she  endea- 
voured to  banish  the  tenderness  with 
which  she  cherished  the  memory  of  her 
late  husband,  yet  there  were  hours  and 
seasons  when  his  spirit  seemed  again  to 
mingle  with  her  kindred  one. 

There  was  a  sympathetic  feeling,  a 
romantic  enthusiasm  in  the  character  of 
the  Lady  Cordelia,  at  once  dangerous 
and  attaching,  which  had  instantaneously 
won  on  the  simple  unsophisticated 
Rebecca. 

,  As  their  intimacy  increased.  Lady 
Berry  frequently  detected  her  interesting 
friend  in  tears ;  but  the  profound  silence 
she  preserved  whence  their  source,  pre- 
vented her,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy, 
enquiring  the  cause. 
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The  frank  simplicity  of  Rebecca's 
character  insensibly  had  blended,  like  a 
kindred  spirit,  with  the  Lady  Cordelia's. 
In  her  she  beheld  a  creature  unassisted 
by  art  Fresh,  lovely,  and  graceful,  as 
some  new-born  flower — Oh !  how  unlike 
those  studied  court  buttetflies,  which 
daily  shone  in  borrowed  lustre  beneath  a 
dazzling  sun. 

They  viewed  together,  from  one  of 
the  beautiful  elevations  in  Greenwich 
Park,  the  grandeur  of  the  winding  river, 
meandering  between  the  green  pastures ; 
and  in  conversation  sometimes  lost  them- 
selves amidst  the  sequestered  avenues  of 
trees  which  stretch  in  various  directions. 
Formerly,  in  this  spot,  Lady  Cordelia 
had  experienced  moments  of  bliss  never 
to  be  recalled.  The  remembrance 
brought  tears  into  her  eyes,  and  dejected 
and  oppressed,  she  entreated  Lady  Berry 
to  join  the  mingled  groups  of  young 
beauties  and  gay  cavaliers,  that  were 
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scattered  through  the  park,  and  pro- 
mised soon  to  follow.  She  felt  sick  at 
heart,  and  desired,  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
be  alone,  that  she  might  regain  her  com- 
posure. 

Rebecca  was  timid,  and  reluctant  to 
depart ;  she,  however,  retreated  to  a  short 
distance,  not  wholly  losing  sight  of  Lady 
Cordelia. 

A  heavy  sigh,  which  escaped  on  the 
retrospection  of  past  happiness,  was  an- 
swered by  one  breathed  so  near  her,  that 
she  quickly  rose  from  the  bench  on  which 
she  sat,  and  beheld  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
leaning  against  a  tree,  with  folded  arms, 
his  hat  drawn  over  his  forehead,  and  his 
large  penetrating  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
upon  her. 

Lady  Cordelia,  as  he  advanced,  bowed 
slightly,  and  somewhat  haughtily,  and 
would  have  passed  on,  but  he  sprang 
forward,  and  throwing  himself  at  her 
feet,  abruptly  seized  both  her  hands. 
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<«  Dearest,  best  beloved,  Lady  Corde- 
lia,** he  exclaimed,  with,  fervour,  «*  hear 
m^**  (as  she  struggled  to  be  free)  "  only 
hear  the  overflowings  of  a  heart  which 
knows  no  other  joy  but  you.  I  have 
loved  you  as  none  ever  loved  before — 
when  I  sleep  you  are  my  dream  —  when 
I  wake  it  is  you  I  worship*  You  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  time,  space,  and  eternity  to 
me.  '  No  wonder,  then,  that  all  nature 
wears  a  lovelier  aspect  in  my  sight,  since 
nature's  self  is  tinged  with  you.  No 
wonder  then  I  became  so  kind  to 
all  the  world,  since  you  were  all  the 
world  to  me.-  I^  unlike  others,  I  have 
not  profaned  with  rhymes  those  charms 
which  no  words  may  praise,  and  the  still 
air  has  not  echoed  with  your  name,  it  is 
because  that  name's  my  wealth ;  and 
what  miser  trusts  his  treasure  to  the 
winds?** 

.    «•  Talk  not  thus  wildly,**  interrupted 
the  Ixuly  with  impatience,    **  but  rise, 
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Sir  Charles,  I  entreat,  nor  thus  nidel 

ft 

detain  me  here.    This  is  no  place  fo 
language  so  displeasing  to  mine  ear, 
will  I  listen  to  you.** 

**  No  place/*  cried  he,  passionately^. 
*^  more  so !  Are  not  these  friendly  treei^ 
reverberant  with  lovers*  sighs  ?      Ther 
vows  I  plight  are  love's  offerings  and  na- 
ture's shrine  is  here.** 

"  Love*s  rhapsodies,  you  m^ui,**  re- 
plied Lady  Cordelia  scornfully,  forcibly 
withdrawing  her  hand  from  his  ircm 
grasp.  **  Detain  me  not.  Sir  Charles- 
Sedley,'*  she  continued,  "  your  language 
is  too  bold,  your  presence  most  intru^ 


sive.'* 


<<  Methinks,*'  he  said,  as  he  slowly 
rose,  **  that  command,  that  look  oi 
scorn,  suits  not  the  soft,  the  wooing 
manner  of  the  Lady  Cordelia  Trevillion, 
who,  by  that  command,  may  crush  indeed, 
but  not  my  spirit,  and  though  now  you 
spurn  a  heart  you  so  wantonly  have  tor- 
tured, smile  and  triumph  over  the  deso- 
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lation  you  have  made,  despise  the  pas- 
sum  your  witchery  has  created,  make 
me  forget  myself,  but  never  i/ou.  Yet 
mark  me,  proud  lady,"  he  continued, 
almost  choaking  with  indignation,  <<  when 
love  exists  no  longer,  hatred  usurps  its 
place,  and  can  and  will  achieve  in  ven- 
geance  more  than  love  could  dare." 

^*  Your  tone.  Sir  Charles,  is  high  and 
insolent.  But  attempt,  nay  even  achieve 
all  you  threaten,  for  I  defy  your  malice 
and  your  vengeance." 

**  Say  you  so,  lady.  Then  *tis  as  I  long 

have  guessed.    For  that  stripling  son  of 

Ormond's,  I  am  spurned — rejected.  But 

time,  nor  distance,  nor  coast,  nor  camp, 

shall  intercept  my  vengeance.    'Tis  he, 

forsooth,    can  make  your  gentle  heart- 

j^  strings  thrill  to  the  light  notes  of  a  guitar 

better  than  I  can.    'Tis  he  can  send 

jweeter  songs  through  the  midnight  air 

»io  woo  you  from  your  slumbers,  charm 

^lyou  with  sonnets,  that  to  others  had  been 

jg  t  love's  offerings  a  thousand  times  before. 
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Considering/*  he  proceeded,  ^thatthb 
stripling  boy,  this  pretty  faced  Ossory  is 
fbrtune^s  minion ;  he  bears  his  fortime 
meekly,  wearing  his  conquests lightlyas 
a  summer  garment.  But,  lady,''  Sir 
Charles  continued,  *^  for  one  so  proud  it 
excites  my  special  wonder,  you  thus  can 
waste  your  bloom  in  grief  for  one  who 
leaves  you  for  the  frivolous  court  of 
France;  where,  if  report  speaks  truth, 
he  makes  your  love  a  stepping-stone  for 
future  victory." 

Never  before  had  the  Lady  Cordelia's 
mortification  and  displeasure  been  so 
strongly  excited.  She  scarcely  could  re- 
strain from  a  passionate  burst  of  tears, 
but  endeavouring  to  command  herself^ 
she  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  'Tis  false.** 
'  "  And  is  it  false  too,**  vehemently  he 
interrupted,  "  that  you  love  him  ?** — 
while  his  keen  eye  surveyed  her. 

.  Lady  Cordelia  was  ready  to  sink — ^the 
colour  mounted,  like  crimson,  to  hdr 
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cheeks ;  her  eyes  sparkled  with  displea- 
sure and  indignation,  as  with  spirit, 
though  in  a  subdued  voice,  she  replied, 
".'Your  interrogations.  Sir,  areas  unan- 
swerajble,  as  inexplicable,  as  yourself/' 
-  ^'Silence  is  then  a  tacit  assent,  and  I 
tnust  withdraw  my  claims  to  a  prize  so 
peerless/'  With  a  malignant  laugh, 
while  a  ghastly  paleness  flitted  round  his 
mouth.  Sir  Charles  was  withdrawing 
from  the  presence  of  Lady  Cordelia, 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  observing  all 
colour  had  died  away  from  her  cheek, 
and  for  a  moment,  all  sense  of  feeling 
was  suspended,  but  the  next,  tears  gushed 
in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  and  she  sank 
overwhelmed  on  the  bench  beside  her. 

Sedley  was  touched  by  her  sufferings ; 
he  had  quite  subdued  the  lady,  and  he 
was  relapsing  into .  his  former  passionate 
tenderness,  and  would  have  supported 
her,  but  she  broke  hastily  from  him,  and 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  fawn,  she  fled 
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towards  the  spot  where  she  sought  and 
found  Lady  Berry. 

In  the  act  of  retreat,  the  links  of  a 
slight  chain,  of  curious  workmanship, 
which  Lady  Cordelia  always  wore,  gave 
way,  broke,  and  fell  to  the  ground.— 
Sedley  seized  it,  and  was  going  to  follow 
her,  and  present  it,  when  he  felt  his  arm 
detained,  and  on  looking  up,  perceived 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  peering  inta 
his  face  with  an  expression  ludicrous, 
arch,  and  provoking. 

He  started  back,  and  frowning  darkly, 
mechanically  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  whilst  with  the  other  he  slowly 
adjusted  his  disarranged  collar. 

"  Keep  your  good  steel  for  better 
work,  our  tongues  are  sharp  enough  for 
this  encounter,  in  all  conscience  j  even 
if  it  be  such  a  mighty  crime,  for  one  of 
his  Majesty's  moat  loyal  subjects  to  come 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  another,  in  % 
place  that  is  not  sacred  to  any  one  of  them 
in  particular." 
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"  My  dear  Duke,"  said  Sedley,  hold- 
ing  out  his  hand,  and  now  perceivings 
for  the  first  time,  the  absurd  appearance 
his  anger  must  have  given  him,  '*  I — I— *- 
diat  is,  I  mean,  have  you  been. long 
here  ?" 

**  Why,"  replied  his  Grace,  linking^ 
one  arm  through  Sedley's,  and  fanoing 
with  the  white  plume  of  his  hat,  which 
he  held  in  his  other  hand,  the  dust  from 
his  crimson  boot,  *^  not  ver^  long — about 
faidf  an  hour — ^but,  by  my  faith,  Tm 
deuced  long ;  you  should  have  found 
your  **dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo,** 
fay  no  means  ^'  duke  loqventem^**  to-day. 
I  aee  you  look  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
of  my  information,  but  thanks  to  yonder 
oak,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  worthy  of 
being  palace  to  old  Rowly  himsd^)  I 
heard  all,  and  saw  as  good  a  scene  as 
any  play-goer  could  desire,— ^om  acted 
your  part  to  the  life,— Uie  lady,  hefs^  by 
no  means  badly ;  lodking  most  beauteous 
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in  her  scorn  ; — in  good  sooth,  you  would 
both  shine  at  the  Duke's  house." 

"  I  have  often  heard,"  said  Sedley, 
making  a  full  stop,  and  disengaging  his 
arm  from  his  companion's,  "  I  have  often 
heard  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
jests,  even  when  well  executed,  were 
always  ill-timed,  and  beneath  him  j  but  to 
become  an  eaves-dropper,  in  order  to 
gratify  an  unwarrantable  and  paltry  cu- 
riosity, this  is  descending  too  low." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,"  said  the 
Duke,  folding  his  arms  with  the  utmost 
sang  Jroid,  while  he  put  on  one  of  his 
equivocal  smiles,  *'  for  I  never  was  more 
in  alio  in  my  life,  that  being  one  of  the 
highest  trees  in  the  park — and  as  for 
eaves  dropping,  I  wasonly  leaves  dropping, 
and  acorn  dropping  too,  as  I  honourably 
showered  down  both  in  abundance,  to 
■try  and  make  you  aware  that  you  had  an 
auditor,  who,  not  being  there  by  design, 
'bad-no  wish  to  possess  himself  of  your 
secrets;  but  you  were  too  intent  on  other 
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'matters,  there  was  no  getting  you  to  no- 
tice, me  or  my:  ambassadors,  the  leaves 
and  acorns ; — but  as  it  has  so  fallen  out, 
you  may  thank  your  stars  the  whole  bu- 
siness rests  in  such  prudent  hands/' 
.  •*  And  if  you  were  not  there  by- de* 
sign/'  said  Sedley,  ^^  pray,  may  I  ask,  if 
you  can  explain  how  you  came  there-  at 
zVLr 

<^  Easily — I  was  there :  on  a  mission 
from  Miss  Stewart." 

*'  From  Miss  Stewart!  on  an  embassy 
then,  I  suppose,  to  Oberon  or  Queen 
Mab?'' 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  the 
•matter  is  easily  explained — ^you  know 
how  childish  she  is  in  all  things;  you 
<  also  know  her  passion  for  mimicry ;  well, 
after  making  me  take  off  that  pompous 
ass»  Arlington,  the  whole  way  from  Lon- 
don to  Greenwich,  till  the  very  waters 
echoed  with  her  laughter,  who  should 
we  meet,  on  landing,  but  Arlington  him- 
self, who  began  telling  her  a  long  story 
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about  the  wonderful  effect  nightingales' 
e^s  had  upon  the  voice  -,  and  she  having 
last  night  been  sent  some  new  French 
Romances  by  Miss  Hamilton,  and  bor- 
rowed Lady  Chester6eld's  wonderfiil 
guitar,  *  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but 
to  send  me  in  quest  of  nightingales'  eggs. 
In  vain  I  assured  her  that  Iter's  was  one 
of  those  exquisite  voices  that  could  not 
be  improved;  but,  out  upon  her,  the 
tiresome  jade  would  not  believe  me ;  for 
Reason,  as  ill  luck  will  have  it,  never 
pays  her  solitary  visit  to  a  silly  woman, 
but  at  the  very  moment  she  should  not. 
So  I  had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  hie  me 
away  to  the  green-wood  tree.  Ar't  satis- 
fied now  ?" 

"  'Tis  a  well  told  tale,"  said  Sedley, 


*  Guitars  were  little  known,  and  lesR  played 
upon  in  England,  till  one  FranciBco  Corbeta,  an 
Italian,  (in  1665,)  excelling  on  the  instrument,  it 
became  greatly  the  fashion  in  London,  and  Ladj 
Chestertield  had,  at  this  time,  the  best  guitar  is 
England. 
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one  of  his  deliberate  smiles,  that 
seemed  to  imply  more  faith  in  the  expe- 
dience of  what  he  had  heard,  than  in  its 
truth. 

•*  Nay,  then,  for  that  matter,"  replied 
Buckingham,  folding  his  arms,  and  look- 
ing fixedly  in  his  face,  '^  I  should  like  to 
know  if  you  could  tell  your  tale  as  well?*' 
*^  I  crave  your  Grace's  meaning  in  a 
less  oracular  form;  lacking,  as  I  do, 
withal  a  wit  to  cope  with  your's.** 

**  My  meaning  is  plain,  but  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's,  I  own,  I  was  at^a  loss  to  com- 
prehend, when  he  so  familiarly  coupled 
the  £arl  of  Ossory's  name  with  the  men- 
tion of  red  right  hands^  not  half  an  hour 
since,  to  the  Lady  Cordelia  Trevillion. 

"  It  was  Sedley's  way,  whether  his 
weapon  were  his  tongue  or  his  sword, 
always  to  inflict  his  wounds  in  the  most 
vital  place  ;'* — and  after  measuring  the 
Duke,  from  head  to  foot,  with  his  keen 
insolent  eye,  he  said,  in  that  cold  deli- 
berate tone,  it  was  his  wont  to  assume 
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on  such  occasions,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  taunting  calmness  of  the  injurer  never 
ikils  to  exasperate  the  injured,  till  he 
himself  appears  in  the  wrong,  — 

'*  I  should  have  thought,  the  great  loss 
Lady  Shrewsbury  must  have  experienced 
from  the  absence  of  the  handsome  Sid- 
ney, (as  the  women  call  him,)  and  his  at- 
tentions, would  have  fully  explained  my 
allusion  to  Lord  Ossory." 

Buckingham  bit  his  lip  ;  his  sword  was 
half  unsheathed  ;  but  whether  Lt  was  that 
his  love  (if  love  he  could)  for  Lady 
Shrewsbury  was  on  the  wane,  (that  fair 
being  who  had,  indeed,  been  too  dearUt 
him,  since  she  had  run  him  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  debt)— or 
whether  conscience  at  this  moment  con- 
jured up  the  manes  of  her  Lord,  and  that 
he  thought  one  effectual  duel  was  enough 
to  answer  for  —  or  that  he  was  deep  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  new  whim  —  or  that 
all  these  cogent  reasons  together  con- 
spired to   assuage    his     indignation; — N 
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certain  it  is,  his  sword  was  almost  in* 
stantly  returned  to  its  scabbard,  and 
striking  his  hand  two  or  three  times 
slowly  on  the  hilt,  he  merely  said, 
*«  Ah — then  you  are  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  ridiculous  report  of  the  duel 
between  Lord  Ossory  and  Robert  Sid- 
Tiey?'* 

"  And  why  not  ?  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  have  ever  been  heard  of  since 
the  night  of  the  afiray  at  the  Tower/* 

"  Not  so,**  replied  the  Duke,  "  Ossory 
has  been  in  France  on  a  private  mission 
to  the  King  from  our  master  here, — 
which,  if  I  knew  the  purports,  it  behoves 
me  not  to  disclose,  —  and  as  for  Sidney 
be  is  at  this  very  time  we  are  speaking 
at  Penshurst,  living  on  memory,  green 
trees,  and  moonlight.** 

«  And  the  duel  ?**— 

•*  Never  took  place.** 

Here  Buckingham,  for  reasons  -  best 
known  to  himself,  thought  fit  to  put  an 
end '  to  the  conversation  ;   and  espying 
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the  King  at  the  end  of  a  convenieDt 
vista^  (through  which  he  was  not  to  be 
seen,)  seemed  equally  to  dispense  witb 
apology  or  explanation  from  Sedley  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
Lord  Ossory.  —  And  holding  out  one 
finger  to  him,  and  nodding  an  adieu, 
said,  **the  King — good  bye,**  but  turn- 
ing back,  he  added  —  *'  Sed,  you'll  sup 
with  me  to-night  at  York  Place  ?  —  no 
revel.** 

«  Can't,**  said  Sedley,  "  must  be  at 
Spring  Gardens  before  night.** 

"  Then  you'll  go  with  me  to  the  mask 
at  Whitehall  this  day  week  ?**  urged  the 
Duke,  — -  the  other  assented ;  and  so 
these  two  worthies  parted,  who  not  ten 
minutes  before  had  been  for  running 
each  other  through  the  body.  —  Sedley 
stood  looking  after  him  for  a  few 
minutes ;  and  then  exclaiming,  <<  An  enig- 
ma even  to  me — by  George,**  —  walked 
on,  not  exactly  determined  where. -^ 
While  the  gay  Duke,  '*  not  one  but  all 
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mankind's  epitome/'  strode  away»  tread- 
ing the  green  grass  haughtily,  swinging 
his  plumed  hat  in  one  hand,  whilst  he 
waged  war  with  the  tassels  of  his  point 
collar  with  the  other;  and  leant  his 
head  continually  back  or  forward  as 
cx^casion  required,  to  look  through  every 
tree  he  passed ;  *-  till  he  not  only  saw 
the  fair  Stewart,  (with  the  King  and  a 
large  party,)  but  heard  her  silly  laugh  — 
^  So !"  said  he,  untying  his  cloak,  and 
ffinging  it  on  the  ground,  while  he 
climbed  an  oak,  ^*  I  must  be  very  busy 
looking  for  these  same  nightingales' 
eggs,  and  as  well  in  an  oak  as  any  where 
dae ;  even  if  I  break  my  neck  by  clam- 
bering seventy  times  higher  than  the 
highest  card  castle  I  ever  built  thee, 
Aoa  beauteous  piece  of  folly,  whom  men 
call  Stewart;  for  with  old  Rowly  to 
kudc  thee,  I  might  as  well  part  with  my 
Uedom,  as  avoid  doing  thy  worst 
Wding,  thou  most  exquisite  of  all  un- 
A  imonables."  —  So  saying,  he  reached  a 
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tolerabi}' high  bran  ell,  and  seating  himself 
thereon,  began  singing,  "  *Twas  as  it  i'ell 
upon  a  day,  in  the  merry,  merry  month 
of  May,"  &C.: — "  Ha !  a  rare  bird  that, 
(said  the  King,  coming  quite  under  the 
tree)  that  gives  us  words  as  well  as 
musick  J  but  what  have  we  here?  — 
(turning  the  Duke's  cloak  over  with  the 
point  of  his  sword)  no  doubt  some  of 
the  bird's  plumage."  "  What  bird  can  it 
be?"  enquired  the  Stewart,  infinitely 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  Buckingham's 
being  up  in  "  a  great  tree,  and  the  King's 
caUing  him  a  bird,"  as  she  aflerwards 
confessed. 

"If  this  be  any  of  his  plumage,"  said 
Ralph  Montagu,  taking  up  the  crimson 
cloak,  "  he  must  be  a  Flamingo." 

"  Or  a  humming  bird,"  said  Sir  Charles 
Berkeley,  with  a  laugh  at  his  own  wit. 

"  Or  a  starling,"  ventured  Killegrevr, 
pointing  to  the  star  on  the  mantle. 

"  Pshaw"  cried  the  King,  who,  next 
to  high  treason,  considered  puDoing  tbe 
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most  atrocious  crime  any  one  could  be 
guilty  of.  —  "  Now  what  sort  of  bird 
do  you  think  /  take  it  to  be  ?'^  said  Lord 
Arlington,  in  a  stage  whisper  to  Lady: 
Castlemaine.  **  Oh,  I  don't  know,''  said 
the  malicious  beauty,  looking  most 
wickedly  arch  at  the  pompous  peer ; 
**  but  I  should  think  t/ou  thought  it  a 
mocking  bird.**  This  sally  caused,  as .  it 
was  intended,  a  general  laugh  at  Lord 
Arliiigton's  expence  j  —  whether  he  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  equivoque  or  not, 
it  is  certain  the  rest  did;  and  even 
Buckingham  from  his  tree  joined  in  their 
mirth  —  and  sent  down  a  "  Brava ! 
brava!  Cara,"  to  Lady  Castlemaine, — and 
then  descending  himself,  he  knelt  before 
Miss  Stewart,  bearing,  as  he  said,  a 
message  to  her  from  the  nightingales, 
which  he  gave  with  much  mock  solem- 
nity 'in  the  following  words :  "  Most 
gracious  lady,  to  every  nightingale  dwell- 
ing in  or  about  this  goodly  park  I  have 
made    known  your  wishes— yet   have 
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they  each  individually,  and  all  coUec- 
tively  refused  to  send  you  a  single  egg; 
—  not,  however,  from  any  disobliging 
spirit  among  them,  and  least  of  all  from 
indifference  to  the  commands  of  so  fair 
a  lady,  but  they  are  marvellously  good 
logicians  —  and  one  old  nightingale  (who 
looked  like  a  chancellor)  quite  threw 
me  off  my  guard,  by  asking  if  we  of  the 
better  world  did  not  think  Miss  Stewart's 
voice  sweeter  than  any  nightingale's? 
There  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this; 
and  when  I  had  made  it,  then,  said  the 
old  bird,  of  what  use  can  our  eggs  be  to 
her  ?  None,  on  the  score  of  improvement, 
cried  I,  as  I  took  the  liberty  of  observing 
to  my  liege  lady  before  I  set  out ;  but  if 
it  be  her  wish,  that  is  all  sufficient ;  but 
the  birds,"  continued  the  Duke,  •'  who 
are  an  uncivilized  barbarous  race,  (and 
whom,  were  I  his  Majesty,  I  should  ex- 
tirpate) did  not  seem  to  comprehend  my 
assertion  ;  and  I  did  not  understand  their 
not  understanding  me,  and  was  going  to 
21 
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tell  them  so,  when  another  nightingale, 
who  carried  his  crest  higher  than  any  of 
them,  looking  most  foolishly  wise,  (no 
doiibt  a  chamberlain,  said  Buckingham, 
flinging  a  look  at  Lord  Arlington,) 
stepped  forward,  and  flapping  his  wings 
three  times,  voted  the  one  egg ;  a  sort 
of  neutral  measure,  that  without  being 
sufficient  to  satisfy  me  was  quite  enough 
to  exasperate  them.—-  No,  no,  no,  scream- 
ed all  the  birds  at  once;  —  no,  said 
another  nightingale,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  before,  and  who,  from  the  dignified 
ease  of  his  deportment  and  light  load  of 
sense  in  either  eye,  I  concluded  to  be 
the  king,  — for,*'  added  the  duke,  (per- 
ceiving a  cloud  on  the  royal  brow,  which 
threatened  a  storm,  and  recollecting  in 
time  Lord  Rochester's  long  banishment 
for  his  last  peccadillo,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  when  intending  to  regale  the 
king  with  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  showing  him  by  mistake  one 
on  himself*,)  <^  for  as  the  greatest  art  is 
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to  conceal  art,  so  the  greatest  proof  ot 
sense  is  to  be  able  to  conceal  sense,  and 
not  let  it  evaporate  in  words,  looks,  and 
gestures,  which  may,  it  is  true,  catch  the 
vulgar;  but  never  imposes  on  the  more 
enlightened ;  (at  this  ironical  quibble. 
the  face  of  Charles  was  again  all  sunshine 
—  andthe  wiley  duke*  continued) — but 
I  was  saying  that  this  royal  looking  bird 
negatived  the  Chamberlain's  vote. — No, 
said  he,  for  one  who  is  perfection's  self, — 
for  Miss  Stewart !  to  steal  our  eggs,  is  'to 
take  that  which  makes  us  poor  indeed,  and 
naught  enriches  her.'  Here  was  Will 
Shakspeare  and  truth  against  rae ;  so 
what  could  I  do,  most  peerless  lady,  but 
make  good  my  retreat  ?"  '•  Oh  nothing," 
said  the  Stewart ;    and  much  laughter 

•  Bishop  Burnet  says,  in  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  vol.  i.  p.  137-,  speaking  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham:  —  "He  was  bred  about  the  king; 
and  for  many  years  had  a  great  asceodant  over 
him :  but  he  spake  of  him  to  all  persons  with  Chat 
contempt,  that  he  (Buckingham)  at  last  drew  a 
lasting  disgrace  on  himeelf." 
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followed  Buckingham's  harangue ;  which 
was  only  drowned  by  the  noise  of  bells, 
which  began  ringing    to  summon  to  a 
collation  the  different  parties  scattered 
about  the  park.     White  capped  cooks 
(all  men  of  France)  were  seen  running 
to  and  fro  in  every  direction  ;   pages, 
lacquies,    jesters,     and     musicians,    all 
jostled  one  another  ; — one  man  appeared 
j>articularly  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  crowd  that  was  gathered  round  him  j 
he  was  a  tall  old  man,  with  a. very  long 
snuff-coloured  garment,  made  after  the 
Persian  fashion,  trimmed  at  the  bottom 
with  twelve  enormous  yellow  Vandykes ; 
in  the  centre  of  each  was  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  painted  black  —  his 
shoes  were  of  wood,  turned  up  at  the 
ends ;  —  round    his    waist    he    wore    a 
spotted  girdle  of  calf-skin ;  and  on  his 
breast,  in  lieu  of  a  star,  a  large  brazen 
sun  ;  his  beard  (one  half  of  which  was 
equally  divided  into  white,  and  the  other 
black)  descended  below  his  girdle ;  — 

VOL.  !!•  H 
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his  eye-brows,  which  were  also  party- 
coloured,  were  so  bushy  as  to  form  quite 
a  veranda  over  his  eyes,  and  render  them 
almost  invisible;  on  his  head  was  an 
Armenian  cap,  only  made  of  spotted  cat's 
skin,  instead  of  Astracan  fur ;  and  in  the 
front  of  it  was  a  stuffed  cat's  head  and 
ears,  with  two  large  green  glass  eyes, 
which  gave  the  wearer  a  very  formidable 
appearance ;  in  his  mouth  were  two 
Jews*  harps  (or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
mouth  trumps),  which  he  played  most 
dexterously  for  a  dwarf  to  dance  tO}— 
the  dwarf  was  as  curious  a  specimen  of 
humanity  as  his  master  —  he  had  a  hump 
on  his  back  that  rose  much  above  bis 
head  ;  neither  was  his  costume  inferior; 
having  a  dress  made  all  in  one  of  leopard 
skin ;  so  that  his  hands  and  feet  being 
tightly  covered  with  it,  had  precisely  the 
appearance  of"  those  of  a  wild  beast ;  — 
in  other  respects  he  aped  the  extreme  of 
the  mode ;  — a  falling  collar,  not  indeed 
of  point,  but  of  highly  tanned  leather, 
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with  leathern  strings  to  correspond,  at 
the  end  of  which,  however,  instead  (d: 
tassels,  hung  a  deer's  foot ;  —  from  his 
throat  to  his  waist  was  a  thick  row  of 
silver  Spanish  buttons,  inside  of  which 
were  little  bells,  so  that  whenever  he 
moved,  a  jingling  sound  issued  from 
them  that  was  by  no  means  unpleasant ; 
he  wore  on  his  head  a  wig  with  large 
long  curls,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  save  that  one  side  of  it  was  of  a 
jet,  black,  and  the  other  of  a  bright  gold 
colour ;  his  face  was  equally  calculated 
to  please  all  tastes ;  one  cheek  being  of 
deep  olivie,  to  suit  the  sable  locks  that 
shaded  it,  whilst  the  other  (thanks  to 
a  no  small  amalgamation  of  red  and 
-white  paint,)  displayed  as  many  lilies 
and  roses  as  the  garden  of  the  Houries 
'    in  the  seventh  heaven ;  his  moustaches, 

*  too,  bore  the  same  stamp  of  impartiality, 

*  one  being  blond,  the  other  brun,  and  his 

*  chin-tuft  in  the   spirit  of   variety  that 
"*  distinguished  his   whole   person,   grey ; 

H  ^ 
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—  his  staff  of  office  was  a  long  buU-rus  ^^^h, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  affixed  an  i  ^Ao- 
flated  bladder,  with  which  ex  qfficio  IHT  he 
avenged  every  indignity  offered  to  hz — ifs 
person  or  appearance.  —  The  royal  part=ij, 
as  they  passed  to  their  tent,  could  a    ot 
but  stop  and  look  at  this  grotesque  pal  .Vj 
the   strange,  antics   of    the    dwarf     sso 
diverted  the  king  that  he  gave  him     a 
gold  Jacobus,  which  the  other  receiv^sd 
with    the    most    condescending    imper- 
tinence,   and    dexterously   attaching      a 
string  to  it,  hung  it  round  his  neck  like     |^ 
an  order,  —  taking  immediately  after     a      }^ 
leaden  medal  from  his  breast,  on  whici)      ^ 
was  engraved  a  likeness  of  himself  and      ^m. 
his  master,  perforated  at  the  top  so  as  to     ^^  q 
admit  a  piece  of  hempen  string; — he     tewi 
stepped  up  to  the  king,  and  suspended     ^  d 
it   to  his   majesty's   button,    and    then      iia 
retired  with  the   air  of  an  ambassador      <ttc 
who  had  conveyed  the  present  of  one       « 
.sovereign  to  another.  ^ 

"  'Fore  George,"  ^aid  the  king,  "but 
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thou  art  the  very  prince  of  fools,  and  we 
ourselves  should  much  like  to  have  thee, 
but  that  our  court  is,  in  truth,  already 
over-stocked  with  thy  kind,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  rob  thy  master  of  his  only 
one ;  but  we  will  see  more  of  thee  anon  ; 
mean  while  look  to  it,  my  merry  men, 
and  see  that  they  starve  thee  not  while 
we  dine."  So  saying,  the  "  mutton-eat- 
ing  king'*  passed  on  to  his  rose-coloured, 
and  silver  tent;  where  all  that  French 
Cooks  could  do  for  his  table,  and  French, 
milliners  for  his  beauties,  combined  to. 
please  him.  During  the  repast,  the  mu- 
sicians were  not  idle  ;  and  while  the  gay 
monarch,  who  had  to  endure  his  consort 
on  one  side,  could  only  pledge  la  belle 
Stewart  in  silence  from  his  jewelled  cup, 
the  duke  (who  had  just  commenced  his. 
plan  of  gov^eming  her  for  the  purpose  of 
better  managing  the  king)  entertained, 
her  with  such  follies  as  best  suited  both 
her  taste  and  capacity  ;  among  others,  he 
took  special  care  of  her  little  dog,  Ninon^ 
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whom  he  kept  in  his  lap,  holding  her 
paws  and  the  knife  and  fork  close  to- 
gether, (as  we  guide  a  child's  hand  that 
cannot  write,)  and  so,  with  his  assistance, 
making  the  dog  appear  to  cut  its  own 
food,  and  convey  it  to  its  mouth,  without 
putting  its  head  into  the  plate — which  so 
amused  the  fair  Stewart  and  her  royal 
lover,  that  they  could  not  eat  for  laugh- 
ing.— "  How  nice  and  cool  it  is  here^** 
observed  the  Stewart ;  '*  the  sun  does 
not  come  in  at  all ;  I  wonder  why  it  does 
not  ?" 

"  Because,'*  returned  Buckingham,  in 
answer  to  the  sapient  surmise,  'Mie  is 
vain,  and  likes  not  to  come  where  brighter 
suns  would  eclipse  him." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  Stewart,  titter- 
ing, and  looking  towards  that  brown  and 
bony  piece  of  endurance.  Lady  Roches- 
ter, who  sat  within  four  of  them. 

"  True,"  rejoined  the  duke,  "  you 
are  a  better  astronomer  than  I  am,  for  it 
is  a  luminous  body  coming  in  contact  with 
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an  opaque  one  that  causeth  an  eclipse, 
and  the  opaqtie  one  that  eclipseth." 

**  Look  at  the  Duke  of  York,*'  whis- 
pered the  Stewart—**  how  funny  he  looks, 
does  he. not?  but  how  handsome  Miss 
Hamilton  looks,  does  she  not?**  Of  these 
two  questions  the  duke  only  thought  fit 
to  reply  to  the  latter,  by  assuring  the 
fair  querist,  that  beauty  ceased  to  exist 
in  her  presence ;  for  that  even  Miss  Ha- 
milton's otherwise  beautiful  face,  near 
bers^  appeared  une  figure  de  la  demiere 
laideur^^ 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  think  all  faces  lose 
by  being  near  mine,**  said  the  laugh- 
ing  beauty ;  "  for  I  hear  you  were  very 
busy,  some  time  ago,  writing  sonnets  to 
Miss  Blague. ^^ 

"  Most  true,**  said  Buckingham,  with 
great  solemnity ;  "  I  own,  that  spite  of 
that  chevaux  de  frize  of  white  eye- 
lashes, that  mutilates  all  the  glances  she 
givesand  receives,  (the  latter,  albeit,  ever 
in  the   minority,)   I    did   at  one   time 
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entertain  the  presumptuous  thought  cf 
wooing  her  on  my  own  account ;  but  dam 
le  premier  pas^   (i.  e.)  trying  to  indite 
one  of  those    very  sonnets  you  allude 
to^ — ^^I  found  it  impossible  to  get  more 
than  one  rhyme  for  a  name  as  unique  and 
odd  as  its  owner ;  but  having  occasion, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  to  dispatch  a 
billet  to  the  Chevalier  de  Gramont,  I 
thought  he  might  extricate  me  from  my 
dilemma,  and  so  I  put  at  the  end  of  my 
letter-^*  prai/  assist  me- — what  must  she 
be?  when 

I  can  find  no  rhyme  for  Miss  Blague, 
But  that  she*s  a  monstrous  plague  ;* 

but  instead  of  helping  me,  the  inhuman 
chevalier  merely  tore  off  this  part  of  my 
letter,  and  sent  it  back  to  me,  with  these 
words  written  under  it :  "  je  votes  prend 
au  pied  de  la  lettre,  votes  avez  raison  ;'* — 
thus  were  all  my  hopes  blighted  at 
once ;  but  instead  of  impiously  repining, 
and  giving  way  to   despair,  I  instantly 
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recommenced,  for  the'  good  of  another, 
my  labours ;  to  which  those  of  Hercules 
were  nothing  —  and  resolved  that  love 
should  do  his  worst,  and  I  my  best  for 
the  exquisite  Blague ;  and  the  Marquis 
de  Brisacier,  whom  I  believe,"  (said 
Buckingham,  changing  his  voice  to  that 
of  the  Marquis,  whom  he  mimicked  to  the 
life)  —  "  Juwe  had  de  honeur  to  be  laugh 
at  more  den  mille  Jots  par  Mam^selle 
Stewart^  la  plus  belle  rieuse  du  mondeJ* 
La  plus  belle  rieuse  du  monde  was  still 
laughing  at  Buckingham's  account  of 
what  he  called  his  delire  for  Miss  Blague, 
when  Lord  Arlington's  page  came  to 
present  her  with  a  golden  cup  of: sack  on 
the  part  of  his  master  ;  —  it  was  then  the 
fashion  for  a  lady  to  sip  wine  from  a  cup, 
and  return  it  to  the  cavalier  who  had  sent 
it,  that  he  might  pledge  her  from  the 
same :  —  as  she  raised  it  to  her  lips,  Buck- 
ingham leant  forward,  and  mimicking 
Lord  Arlington,  who  sat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  taj)le,  told  him  that  Miss  Stewart 
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drank  to  his  health  in  all  sincerity,  and 
was  glad  of  this  public  opportunity  of 
expressing  her  obligations  to  him,  as  he 
contributed  more  to  her  amusement  than 
any  man  at  court.  The  good  natured 
monarchy  alarmed  at  the  emphasis  the 
duke  gave  to  the  last  word— and  at  his 
audacity  in  taking  the  chamberlain  off 
to  his  face  in  a  manner  so  ridiculously 
like,  that  no  one  could  conceal  their 
mirth  —  instantly  called  their  attention  to 
the  medal  the  dwarf  had  given  him.  — 
"  How  is  this,"  said  he,  taking  it  from 
his  button,  and  examining  it ;  "  here  we 
are  as  fairly  entrapped  into  granting  a 
boon  a3  Cydippe  was  by  Acontius  j  — 
however,  the  knave  was  determined  his 
request  should  have  some  weight  with  us, 
by  its  being  on  lead :  —  listen  to  it,  my 
Lords  ;''  (and  the  king  read)  "  Whoso- 
ever  has  worn  this  medal  but  for  a  moment 
is  bound,  as  though  he  had  taken  an  oath^ 
to  grant  the  Jirst  boon  the  tallest  figure  in* 
scribed  thereon  shall  ask  qf  him^  and  thai 
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too  before  another  sun  sets.^^  "Odds 
life/'  cried  the  king»  when  he  ceased 
reading,  <<  but  thou  art  as  ingenious  a 
piece  of  knavery  as  ever  found  its  way 
to  a  court,  —  and  we  will  hear  what  thy 
modesty  requires  of  us.  —  Killegrew, 
seek  this  knave,  or  rather  knaves,  and 
bring  them  here  on  the  instant :  — •  and, 
George,**  (he  added,  turning  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  lowering  his  voice,)  "  canst 
lend  me  fifty  broad  pieces,  in  case  their 
demands  should  lie  that  way  ?" 

^*  1  grieve  that  I  cannot,*'  said  Buck- 
ingham, "  for  to  say  truth,  I  have  of 
late  left  off  lining  my  doublet  with  gold, 
conceiving  that,  as  your  majesty  never 
did  so,  it  must  be  bad  style.**  —  Here 
the  diike  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as  a  full 
stop. — "  Out  upon  thy  empty  compliment, 
of  imitating  so  poor  a  precedent,**  said 
the  king,  laughing.  —  The  repast  being 
at  an  end,  embossed  cups  of  dead  silver,  in 
the  form  of  a  water-lily,  filled  with  rose- 
water,  were  placed  before  each  person,—^ 
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and  Ninon* s  paws,  infinitely  to  the  &. 
version  of  her  mistress,  duly  plung 
into  one  of  them  by  Buckingham. 
After  an  hour's  absence,  Killegrew  r 
turned,  saying  "that  he  had  in  vai 
sought  every  where  for  the  dwarf  and  his 
master,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  theiDr 
and  no  one  could  give  him  any  informa- 
tion respecting  them.**  "  *Tis  wonderous 
stranjge,*'  said  the  king,  "  and  not  a  little 
increaseth  our  wish  to  see  them ;  but, 
no  doubt,  his  diplomatic  dwarfship  does 
not  brook  being  bidden,  and  will  choose 
his  own  time  to  expound  the  strange  in^ 
scription  on  his  medal."  —  "I  must  to 
London,''  said  the  Duke  of  Bucks,  **  be- 
fore the  sun  sets,  and  he  is  now  beaming 
farewell  to-day  ;  but  if  I  see  any  thing  of 
this  pair,  I'll  secure  them  and  bring  them 
with  me  to  Whitehall  to-night."— «<  Do 
so,"  said  the  king,  "  and  tell  them  they 
shall  have  their  boon."  "  But  whatever 
you  do,  pray  try  and  find  the  dwarf," 
said  tlie  Stewart.  —  Buckingham  pro- 
mised, and  left  the  tent« 
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CHAP.  XII. 

"Xhb  duke  walked  on  till  he  gained  the 
water-side^ .  asking  every  one  he  met,  if 
they  had  seen  the  two  mountebanks  — 
but  no  intelligence  could  he  gain  con- 
cerning them.  While  he  was  waiting  for 
his  boat,  he  heard  a  guitar,  accompanied 
by  a  very  pretty  soprano  voice,  which  he 
took  for  a  woman's,  till,  turning  round, 
he  perceived  the  musician  to  be  a  young 
boy,  about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  of  un- 
common beauty ;  his  dress  had  once  been 
that  of  a  page,  but  had  not  only  seen 
better  days,  but  was  so  fantastically  ar- 
ranged, as  to  retain  nothing  of  its  former 
calling  but  the  green  and  gold  that  com- 
posed it ;  he  wore  a  velvet  cap  of  the 
same  colours,  put  on,  on  one  side,  so  as 
to  display  the  prettiest  head  of  golden 
curls  that  ever  was  seen.     On  Bucking- 
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ham's  observing  him,  he  ceased  playing— 
and  tripping  up  to  him,  accosted  him, 
with  "  My  Lord  Duke,  the  evening  is 
sultry ;  your  Grace's  cloak  must  be 
heavy  for  such  noble  shoulders,  aqd  I 
shall  feel  honoured  in  carrying  it  fot  you." 

**  *Tis  plain,  by  thy  civility,  that  thou 
dost  take  me  for  a  duke,"  said  Buck* 
ingham  ;  '^  but  how  earnest  thou  to  guess 
me  at  that  mark.  Sir  Conjuror/'* 

"  If  you  are  not  a  duke,"  said  the 
urchin,  "  whv  nature's  a  cheat,  and  for- 
tune's  a  greater  ;  for,  to  my  taste,  you 
are  the  properest  stuff  for  a  duke  that 
ever  came  under  the  scrutiny  of  my  vi- 
sion." 

"  Bravely  mouthed,  and  worthy  of 
Whitehall,"  cried  Buckingham,  flinging 
him  one  angel  for  his  civility,  and  another 
for  his  flattery  j  "  but  tell  me,  jackan- 
apes, hast  seen  any  thing  of  a  tall,  strange 
looking  man,  with  a  marvellously  whim«^ 
sical  dress,  and  a  dwarf  with  him,  stuffed 
into  leopard  skin  ?" 

18 
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Amor,  se  mi  vuoi  bene, 

Consola  le  mie  doglie 

Tu  rendlmi  la  moglie, 

Che  in  male  guarira, 

Le  donne  non  mi  guardano ; 

£  dicon  ch'  io  son  brutto, 

Ma  in  cib  non  son  colpevole ; 

Mio  padre  fece  tut  to. 

Infatti,  ne  convengo 

La  faccia  k  una  graticola  . 

Ho  gli  occhi  di  civettola 

n  naso  d'  elefante 

In  somma,  ^  indubitabile 

E  ver,  son  troppo  brutto ; 

Ma  amor  aggiusta  tutto  ; 

Amor  m*  ajutera.'* 

When  Buckingham's  laughter  would  al- 
low him  to  speak,  he  was  profuse  in  his 
praises  of  the  voice  and  .humour  of  the 
little  minstrel,  and  asked  him  if  he 
should  like  to  be  his  page. 

**  I  am  much  beholden  to  your  Grace," 
replied  the  boy,  "  and  should  marvel- 
lously like  lo  serve  so  rare  a  gentleman, 
did  I  not  already  own  another  master." 

"  And  what  name  may  he  claim  who 
commands  the  services  of  your  page- 
ship ?**  enquired  the  duke. 
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"  Albeit/*  said  the  stripling,  "  his 
names  are  as  numerous  as  bis  garments, 
and  he  changes  them  about  as  often,  and 
not  knowing  exactly  which  of  them  he 
identifies  himself  with  at  this  moment,  1 
can  venture  no  solution  to  that  question.*' 

"  Well,  if  thou  too  art  not  a  Proteus, 
what  name  may  have  the  honour  of  de- 
signating thee  ?'*  asked  Buckingham. 

The  boy  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  blushing  like  a  girl,  answered, 
"  Zingaro." 

'*  Zingaro!  why,  thou  little  gipsy,  if 
thou  art  really  an  Italian,  thou  speak- 
est  English  to  a  miracle  —  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  thou  art  nothing  but 
English,  thou  singest  Italian  like  a  for- 
gery,  so  look  at  it  which  way  one  will, 
thou  art  a  cheat ;  but  I. shrewdly  suspect, 
Signor  Zingaro,  thou  hast  hit  upon  that 
name  less  to  distinguish  thee,  than  to  de- 
signate the  gipsy  life  thou  appearest  to 
lead.*' 

Zingaro  made  no  other  answer,  than 
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by  shaking  back  his  pretty  golden 
curls,  and  striking  the  chords  of  his 
guitar,  to  which  he  sang  an  English  bal- 
lad with  as  much  pathos  as  he  had  pre- 
viously  done  his  buffo  song  with  spirit 
and  humour.  —  When  he  ceased,  the 
duke  drew  the  crimson  curtains  of  the 
awning,  and  ordered  him  to  sing  on  — * 
then  turning  to  the  boat*inen,  cried,  "Ply 
your  oars  swiftly,  ye  lazy  varlets,  for  al- 
ready night  is  on  the  waters,  and  I  have 
much  to  do  ere  day  dawns."  So  saying, 
he  gathered  Iiis  cloak  closely  about  him, 
and  composed  himself  to  sleep,  front 
which  he  did  not  awaken  till  they  arrived 
at  Westminster  stairs. 

On   landing,  a  shabby-looking  portet 
came  up  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  migb^ 
carry  his   Lordship's  baggage.     "  Ba^* 
gage  !"  said  the  duke;  "  methinks  driijl^' 
ing  has  made  thee  blind,  for  1  have  non^  - 

"  What  call  you  that  ?'*  said  the  xr^^ 
pointing  to  Zingaro. 

"  No  girl,'*  said  Buckingham,  not  alitt^^ 
pleased  at  the  man's  taking  or  pretendi^r^i 
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to  take  him  for  a  woman,  asheby  no  means 
disliked  the  idea  of  having  it  supposed 
thdt  some  enamoured  damsel  had  adopted 
that  disguise  for  the  purpose  of  being  near 
liim — "No  girl,  merely  a  young  musician, 
i^hom  I've  picked  up  in  this  day's  adven- 
ture/' 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking, 
before  the  porter  seized  Zingaro,  gui- 
tar  and  all,  and  slung  him  across  his 
shoulder  like  a  portmanteau ;  to  which 
st:ringe  proceeding  the  boy  did  not  make 
the  slightest  resistance,  and  the  duke 
"W^aS  so  amused  with  its  pleasantry,  that 
lie  allowed  the  man  to  follow  him,  look- 
uig  back,  however,  every  now  and  then, 
to  see  that  he  did  not  escape  with  the 
boy,  "  How  comes  it,**  (said  he,  as  the 
^iioon  fell  full  on  the  figure  of  the  porter 
^hile  they  crossed  the  bridge,)  "  how 
<5omes  it,  that  a  strong  man  like  thee, 
^ell  able  to  work,  should  yet  bear  about 
thee  so  many  of  the  outward  and  visible 
^igns  of  poverty,  without  being  over- 
burdened  with  any  of  its  inward  and  spi- 
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ritual  grace  ?  for  thou  bast  neither  humi* 
lity  nor  diflSdence  to  stand  in  thy  way/' 
"  Those  two  last  qualifications,**  replied: 
the  porter,  "  have  so  long  been  out  of 
fashion  at  court,  that  they  have  now  be- 
come vulgar  even  among  the  vulgar ;  but 
as  for  ray  being  poor,  I  may  well  be  so,, 
when  such  fellows  as  my  Lord  Rochester, 
and  the  rest  of  the  set,  have  the  effron- 
tery to  employ  me  without  the  principle: 
to  pay  me." 

"  Thou  art  an  impudent  varlef 
said  the  duke ;  "  and  if  thou  makest 
as  free  with  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  thy  employers,  as  thou  dost  with 
their  names  and  characters,  I  marvel  not 
that  they  do  not  pay  thee,  for  thou  must 
pay  thyself;  —  but  for  my  Lord  Roches- 
ter, he  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  would 
not  defraud  such  as  thee ;  but  being  at 
present  absent  from  court,  may  have  for- 
gotten thy  demands :  certain  it  is,  thou 
wouldst  not  dare  to  traduce  him  to  his 
face.'* 
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«*  Ay,,  but  I  have  said  it  to  his  face/* 

cried  the  porter,    "  and'*  —  here  they 

.arrived  at  the  duke's   house ;    and  the 

thread  of   the    porter's    harangue   was 

snapped  by  the  loud  ring  Buckingham 

gave  at  the  gate. 

"  Here,"  said  the  duke,  "  here  is  a 
Jacobus  for  thee,  and  put  down  thy  bur- 
den." 

**  Not  so,"  replied. the  porter,  reject- 
ing the  money,  and  following  the  duke 
across  the  court,— "my  business  ends  not 
here." 

"  Follow  me  then,  for  thy  effrontery 
seems  an  indisputable  passport,"  said 
Buckingham,  who  would  have  risked  an 
empire  for  a  jest,  an  adventure,  or  a 
laugh  —  and  the  duke  and  the  porter 
ascended  the  marble  stairs  together  ;  the 
Jatter  still  carrying  Zingaro  on  his  shoul- 
.ders,  unstared  at  even  by  the  crowd  of 
menials  in  waiting — who  had  long  ceased 
to  feel,  much  less  to  appear  surprised,  at 
any  of  their  enigmatical  lord'sproceedings. 
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The  mansion  was,  in  every  way,  worthy 
of  the  owner,  who  has  been  described  by 
Lord  Orford  as  possessing  "the  figure  and 
genius  of  an  Alcibiades,  who  could  equally 
charm  the  presbyterian  Fairfax,  and  the 
dissolute  Charles ;    who  alike  ridiculed 
the  witty  king  and  his  solemn  chancel- 
lor; who  plotted  the  ruin  of  his  country 
with  a  cabal  of  bad  ministers,  or,  equally 
unprincipled,  supported  its  cause  with 
bad  patriots ;  that  Alcibiades,  who  turned 
chemist ;    who,  devoid  of  every  virtue, 
was  a  real  bubble,  and  a  visionary  miser; 
with  whom  ambition  was  but  a  frolic,  and 
with  whoiii  the  worst  designs  were  for 
the  most  foolish  ends.**      The   magnifi- 
cence of  his  house  seemed  less  the  result 
of  taste  than  the  gratification  of  whim ; 
statue  crowded  on  statue,  as  though  one 
had   superseded  the  other  in   the  good 
graces  of  its  owner,    before  its  compa* 
nion  had  time  to  be  removed ;   so  that 
Cupids,  Venuses,    vestals,  and  Apollos, 
jostled  each  other  in  a  most  unorthodox 
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manner.    On  each  side  of  every  step  of 
the  stairs  was  an  alabaster  vase,  filled  with 
exotics ;  and  at  either  end  of  each  land- 
ing-place  marble  vestals,    who  held    in 
their  hands  censers,  from  which  issued  a 
perfumed  flame,    that  shed  a  soft,  but 
very  brilliant  light.     The  banisters  were 
of  bronze ;  the  part  to  lean  on  was  in 
the  form  of  twisted  branches  of  palm  — 
whilst  the  other  was  composed  of  lyres, 
with  golden  chords,  and  a  sprig  of  myr- 
tle in  green  bronze  ran  through  each  of 
them  ;  all  the  doors  were  of  black  oak, 
richly  carved,  and  beaded  with  gold,  and 
over  each  a  velvet  drapery,  ornamented 
with  gold  or   silver  fringe,  and  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  furniture  of  the  room 
to  which  it  belonged.     That  of  the  first 
ante-room  they  entered  was  blue  satin, 
embroidered  with  silver  stars,  except  the 
hangings,  which  were  of  blue  and  white 
velvet,  beautifully  shaded  in  imitation  of 
clouds,  and   studded  with  stars  of  cut 
crystal,  that  sparkled  like  a  real  firma- 
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ment;  on  the  ceiling  was  an  allegorical 
painting  of  Love,  chasing  the  hours  } — 
outside  the  windows  were  innumerable 
parterres  of  mignionette,  through  which 
the  summer  air  came  wooingly ;  making 
the  room  redolent  with  their  breath.  On 
a  couch,  near  the  door  of  the  inner  room, 
were  two  pages,  half  lying,  half  sitting, 
both  fast  asleep  at  either  end.  **  Homr 
now,  sirs  ?"  said  the  duke,  shaking  their 
shoulders,  and  most  effectually  awaken- 
ing them  ;  "  both  asleep  on  your  posts ! 
How  should  you  like,**  he  added,  point- 
ing to  Zingaro,  who  had  just  been  placed 
on  terra  Jirma  by  the  porter,  —  **  how 
should  ye  like  to  be  displaced  by  yonder 
urchin  !  who  is  worth  ten  such  sleepy- 
headed  knaves  as  you  ?** 

They  stared  for  a  moment  at  their 
master's  companions,  and  the  next, 
threw  open  the  doors  to  let  him  pass, 
but  would  have  prevented  the  entry  of 
the  other  two,  had  not  the  porter  pushed 
them  back,  and,    shutting  the  door  in 
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their  faces,  forced  his  way  ,  after  the 
duke,  leaving  Zingaro  with  them  — 
no  doubt,  as  a  hostage  for  his  return. — 
The  room  they  were  now  in,  was  spa- 
cious beyond  measure,  and  as  lofty  as  it 
was  large;  the  dark  and  highly  carved 
oak  of  the  wainscot  was  so  intermixed 
with  ivory  and  gold,  as  to  relieve,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  sombre  hue  of  the 
wood ;  a  gallery  went  round  the  apart- 
ment, containing  a  splendid  collection  of 
pictures,  all  the  chefs-d^ ceuvre  of  the  best 
masters  ;  it  was  supported  by  Corinthian 
pillars,  of  green  marble ;  between  each 
pillar  was  a  statue  that  served  as  a  lamp- 
bearer  :  —  Mercuries,  whose  caduceuses 
were  flame  —  Cupids  and  Cephaluses, 
whose  arrows  were  fire  —  Apollos  and 
Orpheuses,  whose  lyres  emitted  light  for 
music, — and  Circes,  whose  cups  contained 
the  same  destructive  element.  The  hang- 
ings were  crimson  and  gold,  upheld  by 
gilded  eagles  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  a  large  study-table  of  ivory,  inlaid 
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with  gold,  at  which  sat  a  young  mail 
writing ;  whose  form  and  face  were  per* 
feet  symmetry;  his  beautiful  chesnut 
hair  fell  in  large  natural  curls  below  his 
shoulders,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times ;  his  dress  was  of  dark  coloured 
velvet.  The  large  rosettes  of  his  red* 
heeled  shoes  were  covered  with  du8t»  and 
his  whole  attire  bore  the  appearance  of 
recent  travelling;  at  his  feet  lay  a  laige 
Siberian  wolf-dog  in  a  profound  slumber, 
and  at  the  back  of  his  chair  hung  a  doak 
and  a  casket;  whilst  on  the  table  beside 
him  was  his  hat  and  sword,  which  abo 
bore  the  dusty  relics  of  a  recent  journejTt 
The  entrance  of  Buckingham  and  tht 
porter  seemed  unheeded  by  him,  till  hk 
attention  was  roused  by  the  low  growling 
of  his  dog,  who  had  half  risen  from  btt 
recumbent  posture,  and  advanced  one 
paw  on  the  defensive,  whilst  the  other, 
remained  tucked  lazily  under  him.  On  I. 
perceiving  the  Duke,  the  young  nual 
rose  to  meet  him,    his  dog    followiif  li 
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slowly,  with  bis  head  down,  and  his  tail 
wagging  leisurely :  whilst  his  master  was. 
engaged  with  the  Duke,  he  thought  fit 
to  scrutinize  the  porter  narrowly,  resent- 
ing any  friendly  overtures  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  with  a  suppressed  growl. — 
Buckingham  conversed  for  a  few  minutes 
apart  with  the  handsome  stranger,  and 
then  looking  towards  the  undaunted  por- 
tetf  took  a  lamp  from  the  table,  and  con- 
dacted  his  guest  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  and  throwing  open  a  door  which 
led  into  a  dressing-room,  said  —  "  Here 
you  will  find  all  you  want,  and  when  I 
have  dismissed  yonder  varlet,  I'll  be  with 
you  anon.'*  So  saying,  he  closed  the 
door»  and  returning  to  the  porter,  asked 
him  <<  what  his  business  might  be,  since 
he  had  intruded  so  far,  to  transact  it.*' 
.  **  Whatever  my  business  may  be,"  re- 
plied he,  with  even  more  effrontery  than 
he  had  yet  assumed,  "  we  can  better  dis- 
cuss it  at  supper,  over  a^let  of  peacocks' 
brains,  and  a  flask  of  your  Grace's  best 
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Chambertinj  for  there's  truth  in   wine; 
but,  I  fear,  very  little  without  it/* 

."Take heed,  knave,**  cried  the  Duke, 
"thy  impudence  is  outstripping  thy  discre- 
tion ;  but  if  thou  hast  aught  to  ask,  be 
brief —  for  my  time  is  full  till  mid-night" 

"And  is  it  so,  the  Duke  of  Bucks  would 
escape  asking  his  old  friends  to  supper?" 
said   the  porter;  folding  his  arms,  and 
looking  with  his  head  on  one  side,  at  the 
Duke ;  "  if  it  is,  then,  in  good  sooth, 
is  George  Villiers  changed.**     At  ihis 
speech,    which   Buckingham   conceived 
the  extremity   of  the  fellow's  ill-timed 
pleasantry  already  carried  too  far,  -—  his 
hand  'was  on  a  little  silver  bell,  which, 
taking  from  the  table,  he  was  about  to 
ring  for  some  one  to  conduct  the  porter 
out,  who  did  not  appear  inclined  to  take 
leave  of  his  own  accord,  —  when  the  lat- 
ter  sprang  forward,    and    placing  one 
Iiand  on  the  Duke*s  arm,  with  the  other 
(as  though  it  had  been  the  wand  of  a  ma- 
gician)   tore  from   his  face  his   beard 
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which  was  affixed  to  a  mask  of  coarse 
muslin,  and  from  his  person  the  rags 
which  enveloped  it,  and  discovered  to 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Duke,  John 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  in  full  dress, 
eveli  to  his  George  and  Garter. 

**  What,  Rochester !  —  why  this  prank 
exceeds  all  thine  others ;  and  though  I 
have  not  seen  thee  these  three  months,  I 
could  never  have  dreamt,  that  saucy 
knave  of  a  porter,  who  was  so  eloquent 
oa-  thy  merits,  had  such  good  reason  to 
be  acquainted  with'  them,  —  but  did  I 
iibt  defend  thee  bravely  against  his 
accusations  ?'' 

•  **  Ay,  right  well,"  said  Lord  Roches- 
ter»  laughing,  f <  but  I  should  be  the  more 
beholden  to  thee,  were  it  not  that  I  have 
somewhere  heard,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
esprit  de  corps  among  rogues  and  rascals, 
(in  which  class  the  parsons  and  citizens, 
God  forgive  them,  rank  us,)  which 
makes  them  always  break  a  lance  in 
defence  of  one  another  ;  conceiving,  that 
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an  impertinence  offered  to  one,  is  an 
indirect  affront  to  the  worthy  community 
at  large  ;  and  therefore  it  behoves,  them 
to  make  common, cause  of  it  under  all 
such  attacks/' 

"  At  that  rate/'  said  Buckingham, 
*•  thou  must  ever  be  in  arrears  to  the 
tribe,  John/' 

"  Yes,  for  I  have  to  mortgage  so  much 
valour  on  thy  account  j  —  but,  tush,  the 
night  wears  apace,  and  thou  hast  not  jret 
thanked  me  for  the  amusement  mj 
dwarf  and  I  afforded  thee  at  Greenwich^ 
—  but  above  all,  how  did  old  Rowly 
relish  the  jest  ?  and  what  thought  he  of 
the  medal  my  ambassador  did  him  the 
honour  to  present  to  him  ?" 

"What!  thou  the  mountebank  too? 
a  rare  genius  truly ;  —  why  thou  hast  not 
over  shot  thy  mark ;  for  the  last  thing 
Charley  bid  me  do,  was  to  seek  thee 
and  thy  dwarf  (little  dreaming  it  wu 
thee,')  —  and  tell  thee  thy  boon  waj 
granted,  —  but  if  he  should  turn  restive 
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at  the  discovery,  I  pity  thee,  for  the 
whole  court  is  in  possession  of  the  ad- 
venture, and  wild  to  know  how  it  will 
end  J  —  God  send,  not  in  thy  defeat. 
Jack.'* 

**  Thinkest  thou  that  fortune  is  not  to 
be  managed  as  well  as  any  other  jade  ?'* 
said  Rochester,  "  but  leave  that  to  me ; — 
give  me  thy  assistance,  and  spare  thy 
fears,  for  an  ounce  of  help  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  pity,  —  and  the  first  help 
thou  canst  give  me  is  to  order  supper  as 
quickly  as  may  be,  for  I  am  as  hungry 
lis  one  of  Richmond's  hounds." 

^«  We  will  have  it  on  the  instant," 
^said  the  Duke,  ringing  the  before  men- 
tioned silver  bell)  —  "  but  where  didst 
thou  get  that  choice  piece  of  mal-con- 
struction  the  dwarf?  and  where  hast  thou 
lefl  him  ?" 

*•  Nay,"  (cried  Rochester,)  "  not  so 
ill  formed  either ;  for  if  thou  wilt  find  me 
a  prettier  page  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
or  a  cleverer  one  than  my  little  Eden 
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Green,  who  sang  to  thee  from  Greenwich 
to  London,  and  who  is  now  in  yonder 
ante-room,  sell  my  earldom  for  a  groat, 
and  Wilmot  for  half  the  money." 

"  What !  thy  page  a  Proteus  too?  By 
my  faith  he  is  worthy  of  his  master, 
for  never  was  greater  change  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  than  from  the  spotted 
dwarf  to  the  golden  haired  minstrel  — 
but  how — "  here  one  of  the  sleeping 
pages  appeared  to  answer  the  bell. — 
"  Oh,  see  that  we've  supper  directly," 
said  Buckingham  ;  "  covers  for  thre^ 
and  let  it  be  in  the  chamber  of  the  for^ 
saints."  The  page  stared  at  seeing:! 
Rochester,  (not  knowing  how  on  earth- 
he  had  got  in,)  but  at  length  coming  t( 
his  recollection,  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

*'  Why  in  the  chamber  of  the  fortj 
saints  ?"  said  Rochester,  laughing  as  h( 
repeated  Buckingliam's  order,  "is  it 
gentle  Bucks,  by  way  of  performing  < 
sort  of  quarantine  against  the  d — I  ip 
case  he  should  drop  in  to  makea^rtf' 
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quart 6  whilst  I  am  relating  my  adven- 

tures,  —  which  I  intend  to  regale  you 

« 

with  at  supper  ?'* 

'<  Ha !  ha !  ha !  no  bad  idea/'  laughed 

the  Duke,  "  though  it  was  not  mine,  — 

as  my  only  reason  for  supping  in  that 

room  is,  that  it  has  a  terrace  which  looks 

into,  the  street,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 

that  is  the  shortest  way  to  Whitehall, 

^nd  will  save  our  going  through  the 

Court  ^—  which  may  be  as  well  avoided, 

CcDsidering  I  have  another  guest,  wiio 

^^U8t  have  a  private  audience  with  old 

'^^^wly  as  well  as  thee.  —  Young  Ossory, 

'^^hom  you  saw  here  anon ;  and  who  b;^ 

"Hie  way  is  just  returned  from  France 

^^^th  a  set  of  brilliants  for  my    iUve 

fiances  Stewart,  who  could  not  rest  till 

^lie  had  a  set  the  facsimile  of  Madame 

^e  la  Valli^re's,  of  which  the  Viscomtesse 

*d'Angelieu  had  foolishly  said  so  much 

in  her  letters, — ^but  this  is  a  secret,"  said 

Buckingham,    (one   however  which  he 

luid  pretty,  well  disseminated,)  —  "but 
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the  dwarPs  hump,"  he  added,  *•  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  how  you  managed 
that?"  — 

"  Utile  duki,**  said  RocheBter,  *Ms 
one  of  my  maxims;  and  that  hump -k 
an  itinerant  receptacle  for  our  wardrobes; 
contains  moreover  pens,  ink,  and  papeK, 
and  even  money  when  we  have  it,  be- 
sides divers  other  implements  meet  fdir 
travelling  gentlemen  of  our  calling.*^-*- 

"  Bravo P'  cried  Buckingham^  "but I 
must  see  my  friend  Zingaro.** 

"  Who  mean  you  ?'*  asked  Rochest^; 

«*  Why  your  thousand  and  one  bodied 
page^  for  so  it  was  he  christened  himsieif 
coming  up  the  river.*'  • 

"  Ah  !  say  you  so  ?  then,  'fore  Geol^ge^ 
he  does  justice  to  the  pains  I  have  taken 
with  his  wit^  to  sharpen  them;  for  the 
invention  was  purely  his  own,,  thou^ 
appropriate  enough  to  have  been  miiie» 
—  I  suppose  you  know  I  bought  .him 
from  a  gang  of  those  cat-fed  knaved  tl^ 
gipsies,  before  he  had  well  numbered 
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three  summers  ?  —  but  I  must  seek  the 
urchin^,  for  I  have  two  missions  to  send 
him  on  while  we  sup ;  — -  so  saying,  he 
walked  to  the  door  of  the  ante-room  and 
called  him.  When  he  appeared^  Buck- 
ingham went  up  to  him,  and  patting  his 
head,  said,  •— 

"  So  master  Eden  Green,  now  that  I 
know  by  what  name  to  invite  thee,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  thee  to  supper;  when 
thou  liast  done  thy  master's  bidding  — 
which  albeit  none  can  do  better;  even 
to  findmg  a  good  name  for  thyself,*— 
though  thou  wert  not  conjuror  enough 
to  make  one  for  Aim." 

Master  Eden  bowed,  and  smiled  his 
thanks  to  the  Duke  for  his  invitation 
and  his  compliment,  but  assumed  a  be- 
coming degree  of  gravity  at  the  latter 
•part  of  it  that  related  to  his  lord ;  and 
'turning  to  him  begged  to  know  his 
commands. 

**  Here,"  said  Rochester,  taking,  a 
.pMcel  of  letters  and  papers  from  his 
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bosom — "take    this  (putting   a  letter 
into  his  hand,)   "  to  Mrs,   Barry  at  the 
theatre,  and  tell  her  I'll  call  myself  to. 
morrow  —  but  that  the  king  has  changed 
his  mind  about  "Tom  Essence." — Then 
go  to  Jose  Corvo,  the  Jew  perfumer,  and 
tell  him  to  send  me  four  bottles  of  the 
same  Greek  smoke,  as  he  calls  it,  that  he 
sent  me  last  week  ;  —  and  eight  dozen 
more  of  those  pastille  hearts,  (the  only 
ones  which  really  consume,)  but  mind, 
he  is  to  send  them  to  Tower  Street, — 
not  on  any  account  to  the  Mall ;  —  then 
go  thou  on  to  Tower  Street,  as  if  thy 
heels  had  wings,  (as  I  sometimes  verily 
think  they  have,)  and  bring  the  dresses 
we  wore  to-day  at  Greenwich,  (or  rather 
the  fellows  to  them,)  and  put  into  thy 
hump  the  diary  I  have  kept  since  I've 
turned  astrologer, — thou'lt  find  it  tied 
round    with    that    blue   girdle   of    Mrs. 
Middleton's  in  the  drawer  where  I  keep 
the  ready-made  horoscopes  ;  —  and  now, 
sirrah,  off  with   thee,"   said  Rochester, 
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iUustratiDg  his  command  with  a  slap  on 
the  shoulder^  *—  **  but  mind,''  he  added, 
^  that  thou  art  back  before  we  have  time 
to  despatch  the  first  flask  of  his  Grace's 
Rhenish/' 

Master  Eden  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment ;  and  as  he  vanished,  his  Grace's 
maitre-d* hotel  appeared  to  announce 
supper.  —  •*  Ah,  benk^^*  cried  Rochester, 
as  he  linked  his  arm  through  the  Duke's, 
who  led  the  way  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  — and  opening  the  door  of  the 
apartment  in  which  he  had  lefl  Lord 
Ossory.— "  Here  now,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  latter,  while  he  pointed  to  his 
companion  —  "  who  would  have  thought 
that  that  ambulating  rag-fair  you  saw 
with  me  anon,  should  have  concealed  so 
goodly  a  part  of  the  peerage?"  The 
young  earl  laughed  much  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Rochester ;  and  listened  to 
the  account  of  his  day's  adventure.— 
*•  Come,  come,"  interrupted  the  Duke, 
*•  Monsieur  Challon  likes  not  to  have  his 
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most  exquisite  efforts  of  culinary  genius 
epoiied,  —  as  1  doubt  not  thej  will  be, 
if  we  tarry  much  longer,  —  besides  we 
have  much  to  do,  and  brief  time  to  do 
it  in  ;  to  listen  to  thy  three  months'  ad- 
ventures alone,  John,  would  take  one 
the  best  part  of  a  life,  much  less  the 
remnant  of  a  night ;  to  say  nothing  of 
thy  peace,  which  is  yet  to  be  made  at 
Whitehall,  and  which  may  take  more 
time  and  trouble  than  we  think  tor  ;  — 
so  with  your  leave  we'll  to  supper,  as 
this  youth's  toilette  is  now  complete," 
(glancing  at  the  court-suit  for  which 
Lord  Ossory  had  exchanged  his  travel- 
ling dress,)  and  saying  this,  he  opened 
another  door,  through  which  they  all 
passed  —  Lord  Ossory  calling  "Leo, 
Leo,  Leo,"  to  his  dog,  who,  with  the 
characteristic  feeliag  of  his  species,  ap- 
peared as  anxious  to  court  attention  from 
Rochester  in  his  splendid  attire,  as  he 
had  been  tenacious  of  receiving  it  from 
him  in  his  tattered  habiliments.  — ;' 
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they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  long 
and  dimly-lit  corridor  which  they  were 
in^  they  descended  a  flight  of  narrow 
stone  steps ;  and  arriving  at  another,  as 
spacious  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  (for 
it  was  in  fact  an  armoury,)  as  the  first 
had  been  narrow  and  obscure,  they 
reached  the  room  of  the  <*  forty  saints.'^ 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

The  room  in  which  Buckingham  enter-^ 
tained  his  guests  took  its  name  from  haV'-- 
ihg  twenty  painted  windows  on  either 
side,    that   commenced  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  reached   to  the 
ceiling ;  on  each  window,  in  colours  ex-- 
quisitely  blent,  was  illustrated  the  lead-- 
ing  event  in  the  life  of  some  particular 
saint.    The  room  itself  was  built  like  a 
cathedral,    save  that  its  Doric  columns 
and  fretted  arches  were  of  oak  instead  o: 
stone ;  banners  that  had  been  won  in  the 
Holy  Land   waved  gloomily  from  the 
latter ;  whilst  the  former  were  decorated 
with  escutcheons,  spears,  greaves,  gaunt- 
lets, and  other  disjointed  pieces  of  ar- 
mour ;  also  the  spoils  of  the  crusades. 
Between  each    pillar    stood   a  wooden 
knight,  armed   cap-a-pee^  or  shell  clad 
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ilgrim,  whose  pious  prototypes  had  long 

aingled  with  the  classic  dust  of  ages ;  — 

ndeed,  the  whole  room  seemed  one  last 

emporium  of  the  relics  of  the   church, 

militant ;  and  strangely  incongruous  did 

the  large  oaken  refectory  table,  spread 

in     its  centre,  and  groaning  under  the 

weight  of  gold  plate,  costly  viands,  and 

fipsitkling  wines  appear;   it  might  have 

seemed  like  a  banquet  spread  for  the 

dead,  had  not  the  boisterous  mirth  and 

nbaldry  of  two  of  the  banqueters  forbade 

^e  idea.  The  attendants  were  all  in  wait- 

/^S>  but  none  of  them  within  hearing ; 

'^^  the  duke  liked  no  one  to  forestall  him 

"^  the  publishing  of  his  own  or  his  friends* 

•^^^ts,  and,  therefore,  never  trusted  to 

^^  ear  of  a  domestic,  what  his  tongue 

'^^ght  betray.     Monsieur  Challon,    his 

^^^ce's  artiste  de  cuisine^  was  the  very 

P^Oce  of  caterers  j  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 

^H>lcs  J  his  compots  de  becassine  were  food 

^^  the  gods !  his  rissoles  unrivalled  j  his 

^^^^^"^mets-au-ris    de  veau^    superb  j     his 
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soupe  ^  la  reine  perfectly  regal.    Then 
he  understood  le  systeme  om^ktoirei  an 
demkr  point  d^  sa  beaute  ;  omelette  s(n^ 
Jlee^  omelette  baveuse^  omelette  aua  Jim 
herbes,  omelette  d  la  Montmorency t.  omr 
lette  de  printemSy   omelette  au  sang  & 
iievre,    omelette  bourgeoises    omelette  dt 
menage,  omelette  du  diable  d  qvatre  ;  eai^ 
owned  his  powetr ;  and  each,  in  its  tuiaii 
^excelled  the  othen     Then  hisj^fe  of 
pieacpcks'  brains  could  not  be  imitated 
hy  ftny  artiste  in  Europe ;   and  coub) 
barely  have   been   equalled  in  ancient 
Rome  J  but  his  chef-d^ ceuvre  was  a  devil  of 
his  own  invention,    which   consisted  of 
quaUs,  stewed  in  champaigne,  and  th^n 
grilled  with  all  the  spices  of  the  East, 
and  which  he  christened,  by  way  of  a 
delicate  compliment  to  his  master,  '<  Di^ 
able  piquant  d  la  Villiers,*^    (Bucking- 
ham being  too  hard  a  name  for  a  French 
tongue  to  get  out  in  a  hurry.)    Monsieur 
Challon   was,  indeed,    the  only  person 
from  whom  people  might  have  endured 
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"  totffours  perdria;*^  but  from  Aiaw,  kings 
as  well  cardinals  might  have  borne  them 
for  ever,  even  had  they  been  d  la  reine  j 
but  his  chief  merit  consisted,  as  he 
thought,  (and  his  master  too)  in  his  hav^^ 
ing  left,  as  he  phrased  it,  the  court  of 
Louis  QuatorzCj  whose  once  far-fatned 
petits  soupers  had  never  recovered  the 
state  of  mediocrity  his  departure  had 
plunged  them  into ;  — ^  but  then,  much  as 
he .  loved  his  chere  patrie,  and  revered  h 
grand  monarque,  the  latter  h^d  once 
dared  to  dispute  with  him  the  propriety 
of  substituUng  one  soup  for  another, 
and  this  was  an  indignity  his  culinary 
sense  of  honour  could  not  brook !  jSuch 
,was  Monsieur  Challon's  account  of  the 
matter  $  but  the^  truth  was,  when  the 
duke  was  in  Fjtance,  previous  to  the 
Restoration,  he  liked  his  fare  at  the 
French  court  so  well,  that  he  determined 
to  get  personally  acquainted  with  th^ 
source  from  whence  it  came,  and  having 
achieved  this  mighty  point,  by  dint  of 
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bribery,  and  a  promise  of  (the  them  J 
enormous  salary  of  100/.    a-year;    bi^t 
still  more  by  flattery,  and  imploring  him 
to    come    and    improve    Vetat    barbar*^ 
of  English   cookery,  Monsieur  Challc^xi 
was  persuaded  to  leave  la  belle  Frances 
and  embarked  for  England,  fully  con- 
vinced, in  his  own  mind,  that  Cromwell> 
during  his  protectorship,  never  had  hal^ 
fio  much  to  do  and  undo  as  he  should 
have,  and  equally  assured,  that  the  vio-* 
tories  of  Turenne  and  Conde  were  no- 
thing to  those  he  should  gain  over  tb^ 
^*  au  natureP*   Goth  and  Vandalism  O^ 
English  kitchens.  Be  this  as  it  mighty 
had  no  cause  to  repent  his  trip ;  for  bein^ 
just  as  fond  of  accumulating  bright  gui^ 
neas  as  any  lady  at  court,  he  often  kindly 
lent  his  services  to  the  Chevalier  de  Gra- 
inont,  Killegrew,   Lord  Ranelagh,   and 
others  j  so  that  in  the  very  first  year  of 
his  emigration,    he    nearly    quadrupled 
the  salary  allowed  him  by  his  nominal 
master. 
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,  **  Now  then,**  said  Buckingham, 
filling  a  golden  cup  full  of  wine,  when 
Monsieur  Challon's  supper  had  been  fully 
praised  and  half  eaten,  "  here's  to  thy 
exploits,  Rochester,  and  the  sooner  we 
hear  them  the  better.*' 

**  I  need  not  acquaint  either  of  you," 
began  the  Earl,  **  with  my  gaucheriey  in 
showing  old  Rowly  a  lampoon  on  himself 
instead  of  one  I  had  made  on  Richmond, 
and  being  accordingly    banished    from 
^urt  some   three  months  ago;    but  I 
need   acquaint  you  where  I  went,  for 
doubtless  you  all  thought  it  was  to  the 
country,  to  meditate  on  the  mutability 
of  human  affairs,  and  repent  at  leisure 
of  my  folly  J  —  quite  the  contrary, — if  not 
a  better  subject,    I  at  least  became  a 
better  citizen  than  ever ;  a  change,  mi- 
raculous as  it  may  seem,  that  was  accom- 
plished  by  the    simple  process  of  my 
hiring  three  commodious  apartments  up 
three  pair  of  stairs  in  Tower^street ;  * 

.   •  SeeBurnet'sLifeofRochester,  ed.  1774,  p.l4. 
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and  there  passing  for  i  German  doctor, 
I  caused  hand-bills  to  be  printed  and-dis* 
tributed,  which  contained  endless  eulo« 
giums  on  my  own  skill.  The  humbug  was 
sufficiently  great  to  satisfy  even  an  En* 
glish  public;  and  I  soon  had  patients 
flocking  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the 
town,  whom  I  quacked  till,  if  they  were 
not  cured,  they  thought  they  ought  to 
be  so,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is 
the  same  thing  as  being  so  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  gained  most  renown  amongst, 
were  the  citizens'  wives,  who  came  to 
me  to  be  cured  of  nerves,  the  spleen, 
and  other  modifications  of  ill  temper, 
under  polite  names.  I  soon  made  them 
so  well  pleased  with  themselves,  and 
consequently  with  me,  that  they  went 
home  ringing  my  praises,  and  so  improved 
in  humour,  that  the  husbands  came  with 
gold,  and  gratitude,  and  gave  me  press* 
ing  invitations  to  their  houses,  to  which 
they  would  take  no  refusal,  had  I  been 
inclined  to  make  any,  which  I  was  not. 
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Once  domesticated  with  these  worthy 
&lks»  I  made  out  that  I  enjoyed  as  great 
a  reputation  at  court,  as  I  did  in  the 
city,  (and  so  I  did,  but  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind,  it  is  true,)  and  if  I  de^ 
lighted  the  wives,  by  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  the  court  beauties,  as  compared 
to  theirs,  so  I  equally  charmed  the  hus- 
bands, by  railing  at  the  profligacy  of  the 
men ;  (Forgive  me,  gentle  Bucks,  if  1 
did  not  spare  thee  j)  but  on  mt/self,  I  was 
particiularly  severe,  even  robbing  youj 
Sedley,  KiHegrew,  Berkeley,  and  Rane<- 
kigh,  of  a  few  of  your  achievements  to 
emblazon  my  own  quarterings ;  and,  in^ 
deed,  if  it  were  not  that  I  never  set  one 
sou's  more  value  on  my  character  than 
its  worthy  I  should  have  more  than  once 
betrayed  myself,  by  resenting  the  oppro*^ 
brious  vocabulary  these  varlets  had  re- 
course to  whenever  my  name  was  men- 
tioned. However,  I  soon  grew  tired  of 
conqilests  so  easily  acquired,  and  fame, 
so  more  than  easily  retained ;  moreover. 
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I  found  that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
owed  Blondel,  the  jeweller,  for  pearls^ 
brilliants,   rings,    chains,    and   trinkets^ 
(which  I  gave  to  the  citizenesses,  in  ex- 
change for  their  good  opinion  of  me,^ 
2000/. 

"  Two   thousand    pounds  !*'  echoed 
Buckingham. 

"  Even  so,'*  said  Rochester,  "  but  if 
thou  find  it  difficult  to  swallow,  thou 
hadst  better  liquidate  the  debt  with  ano- 
ther cup  of  Rhenish ;  though,  in  truths 
the  liberality  of  the  husbands  enabled  me 
to  defray  more  than  half  the  debt  I  had 
incurred  for  their  wives ;  but,  as  I  before 
said,  1  grew  tired  of  all  this,  and  giving 
out  that  pressing  business  called  me  in- 
stantly to  Germany,  I  took  lodgings  in 
another  house  in  Tower-street,  and  dis- 
guised myself  as  an  Italian  mountebank, 
and  practised  astrology  to  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  one.  It  was  then, 
indeed,  that  my  fame  in  good  earnest 
reached  the  court ;  first  came  all  the  Abi- 
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gailsy  whom  I  astounded  with  the  detail 
of  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which 
I  had  long  been  in  possession  of  in  my 
own  proper  person  ;  and  such  was  the 
incredible  account  they  gave  of  my  ma- 
gical power  of  foretelling  all  that  was  to 
come,  and  guaranteeing  its  fulfilment  by 
the  truth  with  which  I  had  related  to 
them  the  events  of  the  past,  that  next 
came  their  mistresses ;  and  here  my  task 
was  easier  still.  Nothing  relating  to 
themselves,  and  those  about  them,  but 
what  I  was  as  well  acquainted  with  as 
they  were  J  and  a  glorious  opportunity 
had  I  of  paying  off  my  old  scores ;  as 
for  those  who  had  offended  me,  no  good 
service  did  I  do  them  with  their  liege 
ladies.  Little  Jermyn,  in  particular,  I 
painted  in  none  of  the  brightest  colours, 
whereas,  after  describing  Jabot  to  the 
]ife»  and  accusing  him  of  every  virtue 
under  the  sun,  I  sent  that  proud  little 
blue-eyed  Jennings  away,  almost  broken 
hearted,  by  telling  her  that  he  was  the 
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only  one  of  her  lorers  that  leaily  loved 
her,  but  promised^  by  w^  of  coDsda* 
tion,  to  show  her,  on  that  day  week^  all 
her  suitors  within  a  magic  mtrrory  and 
resoirt  to  an  infallible  spell^  tor  discover* 
ing  which  wais^  the  most  sincere*  I  tsut 
n^ed  this  part  of  the  btisiness  gasify 
enough^  by  getting  full  len^h .  transpa* 
rent  likenesses  of  alt  the  people  abont 
court  painted,  (both  men  and  wonien^)^ 
and  then  shifting  tbem^  as  occasion  n^ 
quired,  in  and  out  of  the  frame  of  a. 
large  looking-glass }  so  that  when  st  li^t 
was  placed  behind  them,  they  had  the 
most  perfect,  yet  shadowy  appearance, 
imaginable,  whilst  to  give  a  greater  air. 
of  magic  to  the  machinery,  I  got  &om 
Jose  Corvo,  the  queen's  Jew  perfumer, 
some  essence,  which,  when  a  few  drops 
of  it  were  dropt  on  fire,  fiUed  the  roonr 
with  volumes  of  blue,  and  highly  per^^ 
fumed  smoke ;  then  came  the  spell  for 
putting  lover's  truth  to  the  test ;  mry 
friend  Corvo  bad  also  furnished  me  witht 
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9Sk  adequate  number  df  pastille  beaitft^ 
macb  6f  thock  amulet^  black  enougb^  h 
iar  true,  to  have  been  the  hearts  df  tbd 
ixsips  of'  the  inquisitioin ;  some  of  thedib 
hewts  were  left  qiiite  dryy  so  that  wheifi 
pot  info  a  censer  of  fire,  they  lit  indtaritly, 
but  when  lit,  consumed  slowly^  and  re« 
mahied  oh  fire  a  long  time«    Thefs^  Were 
intettcbd  to  represent  constant  hearts^  (it 
maj^  be  like  thine^  Ossory)  that  would 
biira^  and  burn  for  etrer.    Others  I  bad 
ptrlorated  in  all  directions^  (likef  thii^ 
and  mine,    Buckingham,)  which,  from 
beng  so  perforated^  would  ignite  in  a  mo^ 
vatMitf  but  the  flame  was  almost  a^  quickly 
CKtinguisbed  as  it  had  been  kindled ;  -^ 
die  third  and  last  class  I  had  steeped  itf 
ft  preparation  of  anibergris,  (that  the  ssb^ 
gadous  Corvo  had  provided  me  with,) 
wii&cb  caused  a  light  brilliant  flatne  to 
ptay  continually  on  their  surface,  ofr  ra- 
ther a  series  of  them,  for  they  evaporate 
scldii;  but  the  ambergris  effectually  pr^ 
Tented  the  fire  from  penetratiQg>  MMA 
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•  -* 


consequently,  the  heart  from  consuming; 
All  things  being  thus  prepared,  the  .ex-^t 
pecftant  nymphs  arrived  —  and,  one  at  s 
time,  they  entered  to  consult  me  on  their 
destinies  —  and  an  awfrdJooking  personp 
age  I  was,  gorgeously  apparelled  in.mj 
magician's  robes,  which  were  very  long, 
of  white  velvet,  with  .  a  black  tunic  j 
round  my  waist,  a  girdle  of  twisted  silver 
snakes :  on  my  head  was  a  veil  of  silvor 
tissue,  that  dL»d«.  „  ftr  »  my  ey* 
and  was  bound  round  the  forehead  witii 
a  wreath  of  deadly  night^shade  ;  a  milk- 
white  beard  flowed  to  my  waist;  my 
waind  was  a  long  crystal  prism,  which, 
when  the  sun  was  upon  it,  looked  like  a 
meteor ;  one  foot  rested  on  a  globe }  by 
my  ^de  stood  Eden  Green,  with  a  proper 
degree  of  deformity  saddled  on  him; 
the  canopy  of  my  throne  was  upheld  by 
the  Fates,  whose  eyes  I  had  so  con» 
'  sttucted,  that  on  touching  a  spring,  they 
should  move,  and  even  weep,  which  was 
<:fontrived  by  £den  Green's  putting  .water 
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'  ifk  their  sockets.   The  yarn  that  Lachesis 

;  was  spinning  had  in  it  some  threads  of 

girfdy  some  of  silver,  some  of  a  bright 

f08e*colour ;  some  chequered  with  gold, 

silver,  rose  and  black ;  but  a  greater  num- 

>  ber  that  were  ^  black  altogether,  whilst 

'the  glittering  weapon  of  Atropos  looked 

fnghtfuUy  keen,  and  eager  to  destroy 

her;  sister's  work ;  on  each  arm  *  of.  my 

throne  sat,  in. sleepy  state,  an  enormous 

t ;  Denmark  owl.    ■  After .  having  duly . .  as- 

-*«  tounded'^imy  ^  votaries  as  to  the  -  past,  I 

*'  proceeded  to  enlighten  them  as  to .  the 

*»  iRiture  ;  and ,  before  the  ^  eyes  of.  the  en- 

'■*  quiring  damsel,  (raising  a.sufficient  quan- 

\  tity  of  s^moke,)  I  paraded  the  effigy  of 

'every  cavaUer  that    had    ever    said    a 

.civil  thing  to  her,  dropping  a  heart  into 

the  censer  before  each,  as  he  past,  and 

.! telling  the  lady  before  hand,  that  what- 

.  «ver  form  a  heart  should  burn  the  longest 

*'.at;  that  waa  the  cavalier  who  loved  her 

«hest;  you .  may  .  be .  sure   I  always  took 

care  that  one  of  the  semper  eadem  hearts 
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should  consume  before  the  hero  I  pleased 
or  she  pleased,  just  as  it  might  happen-, 
therefore,  you  cannot  wonder  that  I  soon 
ha^l  on  my  list  the  names  of  Brooks, 
Stewart,  Hamilton,  Roberts,  Middleton, 
Castlemain,  Chester6eld,  Temple,  Jen- 
nings, Blague,  Price,  Waimestre,  Hyde, 
Denham,  Wetenhall,  Southesk,  besida 
a  thousand  others,  even  to  that  frightful 
Portuguese  countess  of  Panetra ;  Id 
whom,  however,  I  had  the  charity  to 
pourtray  Jaurauv^dez,  even  telling  her 
the  initials  of  his  hundred  and 
names,  Pedro  Francisco,  Correro  de 
Silva,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  moreover,  that 
a  wicked  man  (meaning  thee,  Bucks,) 
had  actually  nick-named  him  out  of  the 
kingdom  —  so  much  for  poor  "  Feter  tj 
the  Wood." 

"  Here's  to  him,"  said  Buckingham, 
laughing,  and  filling  another  cup  i 
wine.  "  You  must  have  had  a  rare  menj 
time  of  it,"  continued  the  duke,  "  but 
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^^mider  you  bore  the  confinietnetot  so  pa- 
tientfy?"' 

><  Gonfinmient,''  echoed  Rochester« 
^*  why,  not  a  day  past  but  I  was  at 
Spring^gardenSy  or  the  tiieatre,  or  the 
Jtfajl ;  and  many  a  time  my  link  has  had 
tihie  faonojur  of  lighting  your  grace's 
chair ;  and  thoUgh  I  always  conduced  in 
/Mine  manner,  either  to  your  comfort  or 
amusement,  (witness  to^iay  at  Green- 
wioh,)  yet,  because  my  dqthes  were 'not 
tf  the  finest,  none  of  you  would  notice 
itne;  but  thou,  George,  may'st  do  me 
lgCH>i  service  yet,  if  thou  wilt.  The  day 
'^fter  to«»morrow  I  shall  have  more  impor- 
tactions  from  Whitehall  than  I  can  possi- 
<bly  attend  to«  Now  I  have  initiated  thee 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  my  art,  all  that 
48  necessary  to  make  thee  as  good  a  con- 
jurer as  myself,  is  to  put  on  one  of  my 
^dresses  <*^  wilt  thou  ?  and  come  for  one 
day  only,  and  help  me  to  make  destinies 
ibr  these  nymphs  ?*' 

^*  Will  I  ?'  cried  Buckingham,  rubbing 
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witkdcfi^;  •^ aj, £m*  twentjr 
if  kisdnrvidi;  but  art  thoa  soii^ 

cm  stand  the  liofTWS  of 


Rodiester,  ''are 
ml  man  11  Hill  in  m j  own  person,  for 
aj  den*  albeit  nnlike  a  den,  is  wortbjr 
of  Ike  comt  of  Fiphos.'* 

'Axrtihcn,''  said Lwd Ossorj,  '<let 
se  go  as  the  duke's  ooadjutor  ?" 

**  Jkj,  tmhr,  pffovided  you  remain  in 
amhirii,  and  oome  not  forward  to  bebiy 
or  be  betrajed,**  said  Rochester  ;  ^  but, 
hj  the  war,  we  have  not  yet  asked  yoa 
-concwning  the  Fmch  beauties ;  —  is  Ia 
Valfiere  such  a  divinity  ?  and  MonteqMUH 
sudi  a  bouri  as  they  would  lead  us  to 
bdieve?'* 

''The  dudiess,''  replied  the  young 
earl,  "  has  as  much  mere  mortal  loveli- 
ness as  a  woman  well  can  have,  and.the 
marchicMiess  is  a  splendid  creature,  that 
mi^t,  at  any  time,  be  mistaken  for  Jonob 
is  there  wanting  in  them  both  that 
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I 

soul  wMch  ^heds  a  halo  round  beauty, 
^and  creates  a  charm  even  where  na  other 
exists ;  they  want,  too,  those  eyes  which 
speak^-  and  whose  language  is  light/' 

"In  fact.  Sir  Critic,"  interrupted  .Buck- 
ingham, "-they  want  the  eyes  of  the 
liady  Cordelia  Trevillion/  * 

*«  I  sought'  not  for  eyes  like  those  of 
the  lady  you  mention,"  said  Lord  Ossory, 
with  a  look  meant  to  be  that  of  pride ; 
but  his  flushed  cheek  and  downcast  eye 
belied  his  lip  of  scorn. ' 
•M  Wool"  said  the  duke,  •*  I  cry  you 
mercy,  for  so  unwan*antable  a  conjecture, 
though  methinks  my  pardon  should  be 
granted,  since  the  very  mention  of  it  has 
made  you  look-  two  inches  taller ;  indeed, 
now  that  I  find  that  lady's  eyes  and 
your  thoughts  are -strangers  to  one  ano- 
ther,- my'  conscience  begins  to  smite  me 
for  having  grudged  Sedley  every  look 
they  cast  on  him." 

"  Why,  were  they  so  numerous  ?^ 
asked  the  young    earl,  with    a   foi^ced 
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phmme^  U)otnsu9w^9tiQQme9ti^  vn^ 

"  / did  iiot  «Qii«t  tb«fflf''  i^^^ 

jiwk^f  •^  (thoiigb  it  W911I4  h»y*  Jl^ptn  « 

pietiy  pwtime  f  nQiigb,  Ha4  I  th^WgH  #f 
it,)  and  Sedley  imght  l^jry^  f^iwid  %  I*- 
yond  Ipis  arithmet4c4l  ^IfiUlp**    }/>fd^Oi- 

thfKthe  b^  tormrated  biin  emm^^ 
Qae ^ight^  tur»§d  to  his  oth^  gnffl^;^ 
saying — "but  k  propoB  iff  jByef,  Jg^ 
c|iea|ter,  two  s^ich  bnlUi^its  ag  .l^iye  ar- 
rived  sioeQ  ypu  have  hiEi?a  siwpiy^  ^|f» 
wight  pot  9hi»e,  not  shj^e  beside  tib^^ 

««TeIi  qae,  by  what  niw«?  X  W)  IP 
adspe  thw  owner  ?"  »id  Roph^t^r^ 

'^  Seny,"  replied  the  duke ;  '^  sh?  js 
tfie  wife  of  as  straQge  a  piece  of  m^FtfUl- 
ity  »$  nature  in  her  wildest  fre^  ^VI9r 
pcoduced }  a  Sir  Ambrose  Tecapl^n^*' 

"  Then,  how  came  he  by  sii^ba  gei9  P^' 
eniQuired,  the  earl.  "  W)^y  tb^  fetes 
helped  him  tp  h^r ;  for  jfwow  #at  tjwi* 


isaaa  ebbbgca  wuen.        idSS 

«*  sfool  to  Mm  itt  asiarologjr.  6Ub  wib 
€kiB  dimgliter  of  a  peasant,  whom  in  her 
a£MKgrbeJiad  adopts ;  but  reading  in 
dib  atam  that  be  was  one  day  to  espdueie 
ber,  lie  spirited  Iter  avpay,  (as  the  stoiy 
goes,)  but  by  some  hicky  fatatity,  irinch 
afarays  attends  heroes  and  heroines, 
die  got  nnder  the  jiroteetion  of  the  baro* 
:9|Bi?s brother;  who,  when  d»  grew  up, 
0aif  ivife  hairing  civilly  died  out  of  the 
way)  yns  tor  marrying  her ;  ail  was  set* 
.4 od,  when,  lo !  jiut  as  the  ceremony  was 
gdii^  to  take  place,  the  redoubtable  Sir 
JUabrose  Qia4e  his  appearance,  and  in  a 
fit  of  laudable  caprice  claimed  die  fidr 
fande  as  his  owq  !  all  was  anaa^y  and 
eonftislon,  but  the  utmost  his  doll  oourM 
jdueye^  WIS  diealing  bk  brother  out  of 
awife  without  getting  her  §at  fannself ; 
.fivr  as  legends  tell,  he  presented  ^  Mg 
to  the  iaiSexible  fair  one,  who  most  uii« 
gradoarigr  fluQg  it  into  a  riwr,  8i^ii|g, 
.that  when  it  was  found,  she  wou)d  imanry 
him,^  and  not  till  then*    In  due  time  she 
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lover,   Sff  ■  AmbraR^ 
had  doftd  her  weeds,  fiv  her 

b  obliged  to 
)  it  Ml  liff  id  that  thqr  dined  t» 
bdag  bjr  him  hdpedtoi 


tjhefidi  at  discovering  the  ring! 
Yffj  nii^  which  she  .had  consigned 
the  bright  valets  of  a  tunning  Tint» 


however,  havii^  mn  counter  to 
her  wishes^  dhe  had  no  alteniative:lNit 
to  MBDJ  the  old  astndoger,  and  here 
ettds  as  J  tale.'* 

*  Tis  a  strsnge  one,'*  said  Rochester; 
*bat  could  we  not  manage  to  get  ths 
old  gendeman  to  Tower  Street,,  and 
between  us  both  manufiMrture  for  him  a 
destin J9  die  very  anticipation  of  which 
would  cause  him  to  fulfil  it; — and  m 
give  scpie  of  the  young  fellows  about 
court'  (Ossory  for  instance)  .'a  chance  of 
the  reversicm  of  his  beautifiil  wife." 
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<<No  bad  plan/'  said  Buckinghain, 
laughing ;  <<  and  I  think  I  could  manage 
it."— 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a 
knocking  at  the  door;  and  the  duke 
having  bid  the  person  without  enter -» 
Eden  Green  appeared  in  a  gay  suit  of 
blue  and  silver,  a  black  velvet  hat  with 
three  heron's  plumes,  —  his  guitar  slung 
across  his,  breast,  —  a  sealed  packet  in 
one  hand,  and  a  basket,  containing  the 
apparel  for  which  he  had  been  dispatch- 
ed, in  the  other;  depositing  it  on  the 
ground,  he  presented  the  packet  to  his 
master.  —  When  Rochester  had  broken 
the  seal,  and  was  examining  the  contents, 
Buckingham  pointed  to  a  cover,  and 
bid  the  page  be  seated. 

^*Your  grace  does  me  too  much 
lionour,"  replied  the  boy,  "  but  I  have 
already  supped."  —  "  Even,  so,**  said  the 
duke,  "  thou  wili  not  refuse  to  drink  our 
healths.  Master  Eden— 4)ut  where  is  the 
^gundy  ?  I  do  not  see  it" 
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"  This  looks  like  it,  my  lord,*'  said 
Eden  Green,  reaching  a  flaak  from  tlie 
other  end  of  the  table. 

'*  Nullum  simile  quod  idem  est,"  said 
the  duke  laughing,  as  he  filled  out  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  gave  it  to  the  page,  •'  st 
least  so  thy  wisdom  told  me  this  morn- 
ing, —  and  thou  hast  proved  it,  for  thon 
art  one  and  the  same  with  the  dwarf  and 
Signor  Zingaro,  and  yet  art  by  no  means 
like  either,  -r-  but  it  is  strange  witbal 
thou  shoqld'st  like  to  live  like  a 
btHid."  || 

"  Eicemplo  plus  guam  ratione  vivitaiu," 
shrugged   Master  Eden,   with   ao  aiA 
look   at   the  duke  and  his  master   </h 
mingled   impertinence   and   mock  biv 
mility.  — 

"  Pray,  Master  Malapert,"   said  the 
4uke,  "  didst  thou  get  thy  Latin  wtti 
thy  effrontery,  from  nature  ?  or  does  tJi; 
master  give  thee  his  cast-off  classics, 
his  cast-off  clothes  ?"  ll$ 

"  So,    pleasp  your  grace,"  said  tfl^ 
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iirchiOf  with  a  face  of  most  unmeaning 
mmningf  ^'  I  came  honestly  by  it,  having 
qrnit  a  portion  of  time  (my  sole  inherit- 
ance) to  purchase  it." 

<<  'Tis  pity  then  thou  art  so  lavish  of 
it,  if  thou  bought  it  at  so  dear  a  rate," 
Mid  the  duke.  — * 

••'Fore  Greorge,"  cried  Rochester, 
bursting  into  a  laugh,  and  holding 
oiit  a  letter  he  had  just  finished  reading, 
•ff***  if  here  is  90t  an  ^istle  firom  the  bus- 
bind  qf  your  beauty ;  in  fact,  fimn  the 
moit  worthy  and  most  wonderful  Sir 
^Ambrose  Templeton,  addressed  to  *  The 
m9t  W9r<%  ike  Signor  Pietro  diMai^- 
fkH/  my  astrological  title,  but  hear  what 


«^  Respected  Sir, 

^<  T^iwigh  almost  a  3trang«r  in  this 

fS^9  y«(  sufficiently  Jl^ng  hath  been  my 

Mi^%^  fof  your  fam9  to  hav^  reached 

Viy  ear^  j  a  fame  as  high,  (and  ^W^m 
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as  just,)  as  the  heavens  from  whence  it 
takes  its  source. —-As  free  or  radiant 
caloric,  (called  in  the  vulgar  tongue  heat 
of  temperature,)  comprehends  all  heat 
'  which  is  perceptible  to  the  senses^  and 
affects  the  thermometer,  so  the  glorio86 
science  of  astrology  comprehends  all  the 
events  incident  to  humanity,  and  reveals 
to  mortal  eyes  those  features  of  their 
destinies  which  are  shrouded  in  the'^dark 
veil  of  futurity  !  —  I  wish,  respected  sir, 
to' consult  you  on  the  science  in  general, 
and  on  matters  touching  m^'Ownindi- 
'  vidual  horoscope  in  particular  j — ^furthe^ 
more  I  shall  not  now  encroach'  on  your 
valuable  time,  beyond  a  request  to  know 
what  day  and  what  hour  it  will  be'^niost 
pleasurable  to  you  to  see  me }  if  it  inter* 
fere  not  with  your  more  important  avoca^ 
tions,   I  would,    if  possible,  evitate  a^ 
distant  epoch  for  the  interview ;  for  as 
a  lighted  taper  placed  in  water; causes 
the  oxygen  to  be  destroyed,  or  ^rather 
decomposed  by  its  combustion,   till  it 
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dilates  the  air,  and  produces  a  certain 
quantum  of  carbonic  acid,  -—kindled  thus 
the  desire  in  me  to  commune  with  one 
,who  has  raised  the  veil  of  futurity  higher 
than  any  other  has  ever  yet  done,  has 
dilated  my  mind  with  an  enthusiasm, 
whictt  has  produced  a  degree  of  impa- 
tience to  behold  the  Signor  Pietro  di 
Manfiredati,   that  can    neither  be  con- 
cealed or  expressed 
i  ;     .         By  his  very  devoted, 
and  very  humble  servant  to  command, 
,  Ambrose  Templeton*" 

Long  and  loud  was  the  laughter  the 
perusal  of  this  epistle  occasioned  to  all 
present.  —  **  Quoi/aire  ?'*  said  Roches- 
,ter,  '<  shall  I  profess  equal  impatience  to 
-behold  my  brother  astrologer,  and  pre- 
rtend  his  fame  has  reached  me,  or  at  once 
put  on  the  great  man,  and  plead  lack  of 
time  as  an  excuse  for  not  seeing  him  till 
the  end  of  the  week  ?*' 
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«HQIi»  the  latter  by  al)  meaios,^'  ibid 
Buckiogbam. 

^<  Then  to  put  bim  out  of  su^ense 
about  tbe  bonour  of  an  audience  with  nie, 
I'll  e'en  tavour  bim  with  my  written 
plea3Ufe  on  the  subject }  so  now  for  the 
*  appliances  and  means  to  boot,'  Master 
jBden/'  said  Rochester ;  and  accordingly 
Master  Eden  turned  to  the  basket  he 
had  brought,  and  taking  up  his  leopard-^ 
skin  garment,  touched  a  spring,  which 
caused  the  hump  to  open,  and  discover 
a  plentiful  supply  of  writing  materials, 
from  which  his  master  selected  a  thin 
and  very  yellow  looking  sheet  of  parch- 
ment, on  which  he  wrote  as  follows :  — 

^*  Through  my  interpreter  and  writer, 
Qinseppe  Andare,  I,  Pierre  di  Manfrc!- 
d^ti,  professor  of  the  occult  sciences, 
49eii4  greeting  to  Ambrose  Templeton, 
by  men  called  **  Sir  Ambrose,"  and  from 
the  number  of  previous  applicants  can 
hold  no  parley  with  the  said  Ambrose,  or 


«3ir  Amhro9(^^^  before  the  d^jr  ftpte<^- 
(J0Bt  to  the  next  aAbhath*  when  (Gold 
wilUogf  fpr  astra  regtmt  homines^  ^ed 
regit  astra  Deusi)  I  shall  expourui  to 
bim  ^  fiMch  mysteries  es  he  may  wish  to 
mister,  rrr  Good  speed  the  while -r- 

Pl^TRO  PI  MaNFBJEDJlTI." 

■Qivea  under  my  hand  and 
'  9eiilt  this  Twelfth  day  of 
May,  ftouo  Ppmini,  l€i66. 
Tower  Sfcreetf  London, 

'  To  this  oracul^MT  autograph  was  affixed 
a  large  square  seal  in  green  wax,  on  which 
was  inseribed  some  Egyptian  hiiwogly- 
pbics,  that  looked  a  great  deal»  but  might 
haye  meant  nothing. 

<<We  can  leave  this  precious  com- 
munication,'^ said  Rochester,  laughing 
as  he  folded  it  up,  <<  at  Whitehall  Place 
to-night  as  we  pass ;  Eden  Green  shall 
give  it  to  the  porter,  in  his  leopard-skin 
dress.-* The  knight  of  course  will  be 
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minute  in  his  inquiries  as  to  who  brought 
it ;  when  the  porter  no  doubt  will  affirm, 
that  the  bearer  was  an  imp,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Styx/' 

^  A  likely  appearance  enough  for  him 
to  have,**  said  the  duke,  "  considering 
from  whom  he  comes,  aut  Rochester  es 
cut  Diabolus ;  at  all  events  thou  wilt 
play  the  d — 1  to  night,  df  not  at  White- 
hall, before  the  sand  ibns  out  another 
hour ;  so  to  thy  toilette,  and  whilst  thou 
art  getting  under  that^outlandish  garb» 
Master  Eden  will  sing  as  a  song." 

**  Do,"  said  Rochester,  turning  to  the 
boy,  "and  let  it  be  that  one  the  Lady 
Dorothy  Sidney's  page  taught  thee  when 
we  were  at  Penshurst.^'  —  Master  Eden 
cast  down  his  eyes,  looked  sentimental^ 
played  a  light  prelude  on  his  guitar,  and 
«ang  the  following  song  :  — 


The  moon  is  up  in  night>  lady, 
My  bark  rides  on  the  sea, , . 

The  winds  blow  fair  and  light,  lady. 
To  wafl  me  far  from  thee« 
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I  would  that  I  could  take,  lady, 

The  heart  that  once  was  mine ; 
Yet  no  — :  that  heart  may  break,  lady, 

But  it  will  still  be  thine. 

Tho'  thou  art  like  a  star,  lady, 

That  sparkles  from  above  i 
Too  bright,  too  high,  too  far,  lady, 

To  heed  such  lowly  love. 

Tet  thou  hast  lit  my  path,  lady, 

And  still  my  guide  shall  be  ; 
Tho*  now  awaiy  in  wrath,  lady. 

Thy  light  is  turned  from  me. 

Thou  bidst  me  cease  my  sighs,  lady, 

I  hush'd  them  from  thine  ear ; 
But  my  less  docile  eyes,  lady. 

Still  told  thee  thou  wert  deaf. 


Hiou  bidst  me  wake  my  lyre,  lady, 
To  other  themes  save  thee ; 

I  tried  —  and  found  each  wire,  lady, 
But  knew  love's  symphony ! 


i"» 


Then  silent  be  ihy  lute,  lady. 
My  heart  shall  be  the  same  { 

Their  chords  must  all  be  mute,  lady. 
Or  vibrate  to  thy  name. 

But  hence  1*11  haste  away,  lady. 
Our  parting  hour  be  now ; 

Why  cloud-like  should  I  stay,  lady, 
To  darken  that  fair  brow  ? 
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Farewell !  anfd  whcm  ybti  ligfat,  kdy> 
Is  sailing  o-cr  thj  btm%tf 

Some  cHfltaiit  mimnver  night,  lady. 
Remember  thou  this  hour^ 

• 

And  when  o'er  yon  blue  wave,  lady. 
Cold  wintry  winds  shall  breathe, 

Remember  him  whose  grave,  lady. 
Perchance  will  be  beneatlu 


«  Bravo !  bravo !  bravo  !'^  ecfaoed  the 
three  peers.  **  Bravo/'  repeated  the  duke, 
"  sung  con  amove  /'*  why,  thou  dost  iiot 
look  as  if  ten  summers  had  rolled  over 
thee,  but  thy  nofaist^  says  thdu  aft  Mifeen, 
yet  might  one  shut  their  eyes  aiid  think 
thee  twenty/* -*  When  Rochester  was 
equipped,  his  pfage  was  not  long  trans- 
migrating into  the  deformed  dwarf  9  and 
even  those  who  had  marked  the  progress 
of  their  toilettes,  could  with  difficulty 
believe  them  toi  be  the  same  peirsoAs  they 
had  seen  a  few  minutes  before,  so  com- 
plete was  the  disguise, —•^  e^ch  having 
enveloped  themselves  in  a  large  Spanish 
cloak  that  entirely  Concealed  th^r  dress. 
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Buckingham  retnoved  a  shield  and  batiAe^ 
axe  that  hung  against  one  of  the  pillars^ 
and  took  down  a  large  and  curiously 
wrought  brass  key  that  had  been  sin* 
pended  underneath* 

«  This/*  said  he^  <*is  the  key  of  the 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  haw^ 
my  lords,  proceed  we  to  the  charge/' 
Spelling,  as  he  spoke,  an  invisible  door 
between  one  of  the  windows;  —  " but/' 
turning  round»  he  said  to  Lord  Ossory's 
dog)  who  with  tiHie  canine  politeness 
had  jretreated  back  a  few  steps  to  let  the 
rest .  of  the  company  proceed,  gagging 
his  tail  courteously  to  them  as  they. 
passed,  ^^  Leo,  you  are  not  to  come  with 
us,  but,  poor  fellow,  you  are  not  to  go 
without  your  supper  either/'  saying 
which,  he  patted  the  chair  he  had  pre- 
viously occupied  at  table,  for  the  dog  to 
jump  into,  which  he  did  instantly ;  and 
the  duke,  placing  a  fowl  on  a  golden 
plate  before  him,  and  a  large  tankard  of 
water  beside  him,  left  him  in  full  pos- 
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session  of  the  remains  of  the  banquet, 
saying,  as  he  closed  the  door  after  him- 
self and  his  friends,  **  Mind,  sir,  not  a 
word  of  any  thing  that  you  have  seen  or 
heard  to-night,  —  Do  you  hear,  Mr. 
Bow-wow,''  he  added  (seeing  the  dog 
was  intent  on  his  supper) }  upon  which 
Leo  (first  placing  one  paw  on  the 
chicken  by  way  of  protection,)  lookedf 
towards  the  duke,  as  if  to  promise 
assent.  —  The  trio  soon  gained  the  iron 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  upon^ 
opening  which,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  street,  within  five  minutes  walk  of 
the  palace. 
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CHAP.  XIV, 

«*  Now,"    said   the   duke,   when  they 
had  arrived  at  Whitehall,   "  Ossory  had 
better  come  with  me  as  far  as  the  ante- 
room, till  I  tell  the  king  of  his  arrival ;  but 
as  for  you,  Rochester,  you  must  manage 
yotai'  owb  business  as  you  can ;  for  if  old 
Rowly  suspects  that  I  have  had  any  hand 
in  pawning  such  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
on  him,  there  will  be  the  d — I  to  pay ; 
tad  where  the  fimds  are  to  come  from 
for  the  said  purpose,  I  know  not,  as  we 
^re*  all  too  much  in  his  debt  at  present, 
and   rm  sure  the  privy  purse   cannot 
supply  them,  —  salvation  in  that  quarter 
being  already  mortagaged  twelve  deep, 
so  look  to  it,  John,  e'en  as  thou  wilt/' 

**  Thanks,  most  trusty  and  well  be- 
loved counsellor,"  said  the  earl,  "  but 
go  thou  and  procure  me  the  audience, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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and  never  tax  thy  poor  brains  with  con- 
jectures as  to  the  result  ;**  saying  which, 
he  began  to  sing  in  no  very  soprano 
voice,  one  of  his  own  lampoons. 

"  Here  is  a  health  to  Kate, 
Our  sovereign's,  mate. 
Of  the  royal  house  of  Lisbon  ; 
But  the  d— 1  take  Hyde, 
And  the  bishop  beside, 
That  made  her  bone  of  his  bone." 

I.  ''For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  duke, 
leaning  over  the  banisters,  "  do  you 
mean  to  ruin  every  thing  by  being  so 
deuced  careless?" 

*'  As  for  that,  if  I  am  careless,  why  I 
have  an  additional  claim  on  old  oak- 
climber,  as  in  that  case,  our  genealogical 
tree  would  be  much  tlie  same;  but  for 
thy  sake,  gentle  Bucks,  I'll  be  silent  as 
an  old  maid's  parrot,  a  woman  with  a 
secret,  or  thine  own  tongue  when  big 
with  a  state  plot  that  thyself  hath  con- 
ceived, and  doth  long  to  bring  forth  in 
face  of  the  whole  court." 


l^A 
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The  duke  did  not  wait  for  a\iy  more 
of  this  speech,  but  hurried  up  stairs  to 
Miss  Stewart's  apartments,  where  the 
king  was  always  to  be  found  at  that  hour. 
"  Who  may  be  the  party  to-night, 
Andrew  Wilford  ?"  enquired  he  of  one 
of  the  pages  in  waiting,  whom  he  found 
in  the  ante-room,  lightening  one  of  his 
companion's  pockets  of  a  rouleau. 

**  His  majesty,"  replied  the  obsequious 
Andrew,  "  is  at  play  with  the  Chevalier 
de "  Gramont,  Sir  George  Etherege, 
Lady  Chesterfield,  and  my  Lord  Buck- 
hurst;  Miss  Stewart,  after  waiting  a 
whole  hour  for  your  grace,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, made  Sir  Charles  Lyttleton  de- 
pjUty  architect  during  your  grace's 
absence,  but  I  fancy  he  cannot  manage 
story  after  story ,  as  you  do,  my  Lord 
Duke,*  and  therefore  has  not  much  to 

*  <<  It  was  impossible  to  have  more  beauty  and 
lets  sense  than  this  Frances  Stewarti  the  king's 
{avourite;  her  chief  delight  was  in  mimicry,  and 
the  construction  of  castles  with  packs  uf  cards 
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build  upon,  if  he  counts  upon  her  favour 
^hemr 

«  Pray/'  interrupted  the  Duke, .  ^*,is 
the  Duke  of  York  here  ?*' 

**  He  is,  my  Lord.** 
.   <*  And   whom    may   he    be   playing 
with?*' 

<<  I  believe  Miss  Jennings  is  playing 
with  him,"  replied  the  sapient  Andrew, 
with  a  look,  in  which  knave  and  fool 
were  so  happily  blended,  as  to  render  it 
a  matter  of  impossibility  to  decide  \itrhidbt 
predominated. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!**  laughed  the  giddy 
duke,  and  then  turning  to  Wilford,  and 
arranging  his  George  and  Garter  with 
pne  hand,. while  he  took  Lord  Ossory  by 
the  other,  said  — 

"  My  honest  Andrew,  I  leave  this 
young  nobleman  in  your  especial  keep- 


which  the  Puke  of  Buckingham  used  to  erect  4ot 
ber ;  and  so  gained  her  favour  above  all*  others, 
yide  Andr:ew,  Marvel's  Works. 
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ingy  till  I  return  to  claim  him,  or  it  may 
be-  to  reclaim  him,  since  he  will  of  ne*- 
cessity  pass  half  an  hour  in  thy  com>- 
pany,  time  enough,  albeit,  to  corrupt 
twenty  less  incorruptible  youths  than 
he  is ;  and  now.  Worthy  Will,  do  thine 
office.'' 

Master  Wilford  made  a  low  and  pa- 
tibnizing  bow  to  Lord  Ossory,  and  then 
threw  open  the  gilded  doors  to  let  the 
duke  enter.  At  one  table  sat  the  merry 
monarch  at  cards  with  the  party  Andrew 
Wilford  had  described,  and  at  another, 
the  fair  Stewart,  swinging  a  pearl  rosary 
to  and  fro  with  one  hand,  whilst  on  the 
other  leant  a  head,  which,  had  the 
Orecian  artists  seen,  would  have  saved 
them  the  trouble  of  seeking  in  many,  the 
model  of  that  Helen,  they  might  have  here 
found  in  one ;  her  beautiful  but  unmean- 
ing eyes  seemed  undecided,  whether  to 
cast  glances  of  displeasure  at  the  artificer 
of  the  card  mansion  before  her,  or  looks  of 
admiration  at  her  own  foot  (the  prettiest 
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in  the  world,)  which  was  busily  employed 
in  trying  to  depose  Ninon  from  an  eider«> 
down  cushion,  of  which  she  monopolized 
more  than  the  owner  of  the  pretty  foot 
in  question  thought  fair;  but  all  in  vain; 
every  coup  de  pied  Ninon  repaid  by  a 
somewhat  bolder  attack  on  the  brilliants 
that  clasped  the  little  white  satin  slip- 
per that  assailed  her ;  till  wearied  with 
the  unequal  contest,  the  forgiving 
beauty  exclaimed,  "  Ninon,  mon  ange^ 
embrasse  ta  mamani*^  upon  which,  Ninon 
sprang  into  her  lap,  and  placing  her  two 
snowy  paws  on  a  neck  that  rivalled 
them,  did  as  she  was  desired.  "  Tush !" 
said  she  to  Sir  Charles  Lyttleton,  who 
had  been  faisant  son  possible  to  please 
her,  which  he  found  to  be  impossible. 

<<  You  cannot  build  a  castle  as  high  as 
my  hand  ;  I  must  wait  for  the  Puke  of 
Buckingham ;  I  hope  he'll  come  ;  but  I 
think  he  will,  don't  you,  Ninon  ?  but  I 
must  comb  your  pretty  ears,"  she  con- 
tinued, reaching  a  golden  comb  studded 
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with  emeralds  from  a  chiffoniere  that 
stood  near  her,  that  you  may  look  nice 
for  hkn,  if  he  does,  because  he  is  so  fond 
of  you,  and  was  so  good  to  you  to-day  at 
Greenwich. 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  Chevalier  de  Gra- 
mont,  "  queje  voudrait  Men  etre  cdiffer  a 
la  Ninon  /" 

"There  are  certainly  different  ways 
of  being  made  happy,*'  observed  Lord 
Chesterfield,  with  a  sneer,  as  he  stood 
behind  his  wife's  chair,  and  then  thinking 
to  pique  her^  by  drawing  her  attention 
to  the  devoted  persecution  her  ci-devant 
adorer,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  inflicting 
on  the  fair  Jennings,  added,  addressing 
her,  and  glancing  at  him,  "  Who  do  you 
think  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ?'* 

"  Really,  my  Lord,**  said  the  green- 
stockinged  beauty,  with  a  contemptuous 
curl  of  her  pretty  lip,  "  I  can  only  give 
you  the  same  answer  that  Solon  gave 
Crcesics  to  a  similar  question.  "  When 
you  are  dead^^  (she  continued,  fixing  her 
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large  eyes  full  on  the  Chevalier  de 
Gramont,)  "  /  shall  be  able  to  deter -^ 
mine.^^ 

The  sapient  earl,  not  finding  the  solu-^ 
tion  to  his  query  the  most  agreeable  in 
the  world,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 
often  resorted  to  by  persons  in  similat 
situations,  that  of  becoming  the  herald 
of  some  intelligence  which  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  every  body  present  had  already 
acquainted  them  with ;  and  the  Dukib  <^ 
Bucks  having  had  the  kindness  to  make 
his  appearance  just  at  this  juncture,  bis 
lordship,  perpetrating  one  of  his  most 
amiable  smiles,  turned  to  Miss  Stewart^ 
and  said, 

"Fair  Lady,^  see  how  the  fates  wait 
upon  your  wishes;  here  is  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham/' 

"  Oh !  Pm  so  glad,**  she  cried,  almost 
running  to  meet  him.  "  But  have  you 
found  that  queer  man  ?  And,  above  all, 
have  you  brought  the  dwarf?  And  will 
vou  build  me  a  castle  with  three  packs 
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of  cafds,  because  Sir  Charles  Lyttleton 
sajs  it's  impossible,  and  I  said,  X  kii^ 
you  could  do  it?''  And  looking  at  the 
kmght  with  the  pettishness  of  a  half 
triumphant,  half  disappointed  spoilt 
child,  as  she  concluded  this  brilliant 
harangue,  she  threw  herself  back  in  her 
chair,  and  laughed  like  a  baby. 

"  I  have  found  that  queer  man,  Lady," 
(said  the  duke,)  "I  have  brought  the 
dwarf,  and  I  mil  build  you  a  castle  with 
three  packs  of  cards/' 

•<  Oh  t  nice,  nice !"  said  the  Stewart, 
dapping  her  hands  with  delight}  '*  but 
where  are  they  ?'.'  dhe  continued,  taking 
the  duke  by  the  arm,  and  looking  round 
him. 

*•  Not  in  my  pocket,"  laughed  his 
grace;  ^^butif  it  be  his  majesty -a  pleasure, 
they  shsdl  be  here  anon." 

*<  Odds  fish !"  cried  the  king,  laying 
down:  bis  cards,  '^  and  have  you  really 
found  tiiem  ?  why,  George,  all  tlie  Sir 
Hildebrands,  Sir  Caulines,  and  Sir  Tris* 
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trams  may  hid^  jtfaeir  diminished  heads, 
for  thou  art  jtjie  very  prince  of  knights 
errant  j  and  ijow  for  the  mystery  of  the 
medal,  though  'tis  easily  guessed  at ;  no 
doubt  some  graceless  knave,  who  wishes 
for  the  honour,  and  still  more  for  the 
profit  of  being  our  prime  jester;  but 
where  are  the  varlets  ?  We  will  e'en  see 
them,  and  let  them  have  their  humour," 

The  duke  whispered  something  in  the 
king's  ear. 

"  Bravely  executed,"  said  the  latter, 
rising,  "  we  will  see  him  directly — and 
in  the  mean  time  you  may  bring  the 
conjuror,  and  his  coadjutor  the  dwarf 
here." 

Saying  which,  the  monarch  and  the 
duke  left  the  room  together  j  the  former 
to  give  an  audience  to  Lord  Ossory,  the 
latter  to  conduct  Rochester  and  his 
wily  page  to  Miss  Stewart's  apartments. 
—  He  was  not  long  in  finding  them  j  and 
sp  completely  changed  was  the  earl's 
voice  and  manner,  that  even  the  Duke 
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of  Buckingham  was  scarcely  certain  of 
his  identity,  as  he  ushered  him:  into  the: 
room,  where  a  crowd  of  his  most  intimate 
associates  gathered  round  him,  staring 
at  him  with  all  the  wonder  novelty, 
excites,  and  never  once  dreaming  that 
they  were  entitled  to  claim  any  of  the 
privileges  of  acquaintanceship  with  the 
formidable  looking  personage  before 
tiiem  J  —  he  entered  at  a  most  preposter- 
ously dignified  pace,  whilst  the.  dwarf 
tumbled  before  him,  with  a  rapidity  of 
motion  that  baffled  all  attempts  at  disco- 
vering whether  his  evolutions  were  tlie 
effects  of  mechanism,  or  the  dexterity 
of  a  human  being.  After  having,  in 
this  manner,  made  the  tour  of  the  room, 
he  came  opposite  the  fair  Stewart,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  antics,  that  threw 
her  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  till  his 
master  struck  his  wand  thrise  tim^es 
heavily  on  the  ground,  when  he  instantly 
sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  throwing  up 
his  cap  and  bells,  turned  his  back  to 
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Miss  Stewart,  and  made  her  an  inverslB) 
bow,  almost  to  the  very-  ground.  Afbebr 
which,  he  remained  as  motionless,  and 
as  mute,  as  if  he  had  been  but  a  copy  of 
humanity.  ' 

"  How  now,  will  you  not  let  these  la^ 
dies  hear  your  voice  vent  itself  in  a  son^ 
Sirrah,  since  you  will  not  condescend 
to  breathe  it  into-  speech  ?"  said  the  duke 
of  Bucks  ;  but  the  dwarf  made  naoth^ 
answer,  tlian  by  shaking  his  head,  and 
placing  his  cap  on  the  duke's. 

^  'Twere  a  pity,**  said  the  latter,  re» 
turning  it  to  him,  ^^  that  I  should  de^ 
prive  one  of  it,  whom  it  becomes  so  welly 
especially  as  it  does  not  fit  /we.*'  ♦ 

♦•  It  only  requires  ta  be  made  greater i^ 

replied  the  dwarf,  untying  a  string,  and 

^gain  placing  it  on  the  duke's  head —^ 

who  good  humouredly  said,    ^^be  per* 

ceived  it.''  . 

^^  Duke  estdecipere  inloco/^s^i^  Lord 
Arlington. 

<(  A  very  good  maxim  that/'  rciturned 
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the  duke,  ^'  for  a  chamberlain,  who  is 
in  place  ;  but  the  in  loco^  my  good  lord^ 
makes  all  the  difference,  and  I  who 
am  not  in  place"  —  "  have  the  more  mfe- 
rit,*'  interposed  the  Chevalier  de  Gra^ 
mont,  •*  in  playing  the  fool  in  all  places.^* 
"  Done,  then,"  cried  the  duke,  with 
the  most  inimitable  stmg Jroid^  "I'll 
play  you  for  a  thousand,  till  the  king  re^ 
tarns." 

They  were  scarcely  seated,  when  the 
dwarf  sprang  forward,  and  seizing  all  thcl 
cards  upon  the  table,  placed  himself  at 
Miss  Stewart's  feet,  and  began  erecting 
a  castle,  which,  to  her  infinite  astonish^ 
ment,  he  soon  completed  with  five  packs 
of  cards ;  nothing  could  have  kept  her 
delight  within  bounds,  but  the  fear  of 
destroying  the  dwarf's  handy-work, 
which  now  stood  far  above  his  head ;  — * 
in  the  midst  of  the  praises,  she  was  be- 
stowing on  the  little  architect,  the  king 
r^urned ;  who  seemed,  to  the  full,  a^ 
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much  diverted  with  the  two  mounte- 
banks, as  his  silly  favourite. 

"  Well,  thou  king  of  conjurers,"  said 
he,  addressing  Lord    Rochester,  <<  and 
what  may  thy  pleasure  be  with  us  ?'* 
'   "  To  know  yourSy  my  Kege,'*  replied 
the  earl. 

'  "  How  now,  speakest  thou  always  in 
riddles,  Sir  Knave  ?  —  or  it  may  be  that 
we  take  thee  wrongly  — and  thou  wouldst 
merely  know,  if  we  were  fairly  caught  in 
the  trap  which  thy  wisdom  laid  for  us 
this  morning ;  a  trap,  forsooth,  of  most 
classical  origin ;  thou  wert  no  fool 
though ;  a  bait  that  could  entrap  a  fair 
nymph,  was  the  one  of  all  others  to  suit 
us  —  but  for  our  pleasure  —  *' 

"  Ask  him  to  sing  ?'*  whispered  the 
Stewart,  who  stood  at  his  elbow  —  "  it 
must  be  so  funny  to  hear  him.** 

**  Dost  thou,  or  thy  prime  minister 
there,  know  ought  of  music  ?'*  conti- 
nued the  king ;  "  if  so,  it  may  go  far  to 
'»ain  thy  cause.** 
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The  earl  made  a  sign  to  Eden  Green, 
who,  in  his  best  voice,  instantly  sang  the 
following  song :  — 

'^  When  love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates ; 
When  I  lye  tangled  in  her  haire. 

And  fetter'd  with  her  eye/ 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  aire 

Know  no  such  libertie. 

**  When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crown'd. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
When  thirsty  griefe  in  wine  we  steepe^ 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free* 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  dee  pe, 

Knou)  no  such  liberties 

^'  When  linnet-like  confined,  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercye,  sweetnesse,  majestye. 

And  glories  of  my  king; 
When  I  shall  voyce  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enlarged  windes,  that  curie  the  flood, 

Kntno  no  such  libertie. 
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**  Stone  wals  do  not  a  prigon  make, 

Nor  iron  barres  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  libertie"  * 

"  Our  favourite  song,  by  the  law 
Harry,*'  cried  the  king,  "  and  for  that 
same  thy  boon  shall  be  granted ;  even 
were  it  to  the  amount  of  a  pension  that 
should  frighten  thy  father-in-law  into  va 

*  This  sonnet^  which  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
fame  among  the  old  cavaliers,  was  written  by  Colc^ 
nel  Richard  Lovelace,  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Gatehouse,  Westminster;  to  which  he  was  committed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  April  164«2,  for  present- 
ing a  petition  from  the  county  of  Kent,  requesting 
them  to  restore  the  king  to  his  rights,  and  to  settle 
the  government.  This  song  was,  therefore,  a  great 
favourite  with  Charles  the  Second.  See  Wood's 
Athens,  voL  ii.  p.  228. ;  where  may  be  seen  at 
large  the  affecting  story  of  this  writer ;  who,  after 
having  been  distinguished  for  every  gallant  and  po- 
lite accomplishment,  the  pattern  of  his  own  sex,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  other,  died  in  the  libwest 
wretchedness,  obscurity,  and  want  in  1658.  This 
song  was  entitled,  <'  To  Althea  from  Prison." 
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agtie^  brothel:,  (turning  to  the  Dukct 
of  York)  or  to  the  pardoning  of  the 
greatest  rascal  in  our  dominions,  to  the 
outraging  of  christian  charity  in  all  out 
bishops/' 

^  Now  then/'  said  Lord  Rochester, 
resuming  his  own  voice,  and  throwing  off 
bi&  masquerade,  to  the  astonishment  of 
aU  present,  and  more  especially  to  that  of 
the  king,  <*now  that  I  have  your  majesty's 
most  gracious  promise  of  pardon,  I  need 
no  longer  this  disguise ;  for  the  most 
loyal  shape  in  which  I  could  have  the 
hi^piness  to  appear  before  you.  Sire,  iik 
tint  of  my  own  proper  person." 

**  My  Lord  Rochester,"  said  the  king 
iiaughtily,  "  you  are  not,  we  perceive, 
yet  cured  of  carrying  your  jests  too  far. 
W,e  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  no  promise  extorted  from  us 
under  false  pretences ;  and  therefore,  we 
acknowledge  none  to  i/ou.** 

**  Were  your  majesty's  memory,  (re* 
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plied  the  earl,  still  kneeling',  and  looking 
up  at  the  king  with  an  expression  com- 
ically awful,)  were  your  majesty's  me- 
mory as  good  as  your  mercy  is  great,  you 
would  acknowledge  yourself  bound,  Sire^ 
even  by  the  most  unequivocal  promise  to 
pardon  tneJ* 

**  Prove  it,  (said  the  king,)  and, 
worthless  as  you  maybe,  you  shall  not 
have  it  to  say  that  Charles  Stuart  broke 
his  word/' 

"  I  would  appeal  to  this  fair  company," 
said  Lord  Rochester,  with  a  look  meant 
to  be  that  of  triumphant  virtue,  "  if  your 
majesty  did  not,  but  five  minutes  since, 
in  the  abundance  of  your  goodness  aver, 
when  yonder  knave  had  finished  that 
brave  old  cavalier  song  of  Colonel  Love- 
lace's, (God  rest  his  loyal  soul,)  that  for 
the  sake  of  it,  you  would  grant  any  boon 
we  might  ask  —  even  to  the  pardoning  of 
"  the  greatest  rascal  in  your  dominionSj'* 
and  as  such^  (he  concluded,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  a  look  of  disclaiming  mo- 
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desty,)  I  do  not  think  I  arrogate  too 
mudi  to  myself,  in  claiming  the  fulfilment 
of  your  royal  promise." 

The  frown  which  had  lowered  upon 
the  king's  brow,  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  scarcely  suppressed  laugh  Lord  Ro- 
chester's appeal  had  forced  from  all  those 
to  whom  it  was  made ;  and  after  his  own 
mirth  had  subsided  sufficiently  to  allow 
him  to  speak,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the 
earl's  shoulder  —  exclaiming :  — 

"  Look  ye,  ray  lords,  a  miracle !  Ro- 
chester has  spoken  the  truth,  and  as  it  is 
only  fair  that  one  miracle  should  work 
another,  he  has  our  pardon ;  and  veiily, 
from  the  way  we  were  inclined  towards 
him  not  two  hours  since,  nothing  short 
of  a  mii*acle  could  have  obtained  it  for 
him  ;  but  see  that  a  wonder  so  great  as 
that  of  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter, having  once  in  his  life  spoken  the 
truth,  be  duly  chronicled  among  the  re- 
markable events  of  our  reign;  but 
George,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
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duke  of  Bucks,  "  we  think  we  owe  thee 
a  grudge,  if  thou  knewest  this  white* 
washed  jackdaw  under  his  borrowed 
phiines  ?'* 

^  Your  majesty,'*  replied  the  duke^ 
"  I  think  will  acquit  me  of  knowing  Ro* 
Chester,  when  he  is  so  changed  as  to  krum 
himself.^' 

"  True,  true,"  laughed  the  king ;  *<  but 
how  comes  it,  Rochester,  that  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  thee  during  the  whole 
time  we  have  not  seen  thee  ?  We  knew 
thou  wert  not  dead ;  because,  had  that 
been  the  <t;ase,  England  would  have  been, 
for  a  second  time,  edified  with  public 
thanksgiving  for  the  plague  of  London 
having  ceased." 

"  Nunquam  mores  quos  extuU  re/er&f 
aUquid  ex  eo  quod  composui  turbatur: 
aliquid  ex  his  quce  Jugavij  redit;'^  saith 
Seneca,  **  and  I  aim  not  at  going  be- 
yond him  J  but  if  your  majesty  have  any 
curiosity  to  know  how  I  employed  my 
genius  whilst  retired  from  the  busy  world, 
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(a  genius  that  lepovated  greatly  in  the 
solitude  into  which  my  mournful  exile 
plunged  me,)  I  have  kept  a  diary,  which 
U$  Sire,  as  the  author  ever  has  been,  at 
your  service."  Saying  which^  he  beckoned 
to  Eden  GreeUi  and  touching  the  spring 
of  his  hump,  to  the  no  small  amusement 
of  every  one  present,  drew  from  it  a 
somewhat  voluminous  MS.  The  king 
was  much  diverted  at  this  new  style  of 
escritoire  and  turning  to  the  Chevalier 
de  Gramont  said :  — 

**  Chevalier,  I  do  not  think  that  even 
in  France,  they  could  have  invented  any 
thing  more  ingenious ;  is  it  not  very  ex* 
traordinary  ?" 

"  Foint  du  tout^  SirCj'^  replied  th<B 
chevalier;  <<  sans  doute,  (placing  his 
hand  on  the  diary,)  "  ily^enu  Men  assez 
Id  dedans,  pour  donner  des  bosse  d  tout  le 
monde.*\ 

"  Parbleu  !  je  le  crois  bien,  votes  avez 
raison,  chevalier/^  said  the  king,  laughing 
immoderately.    "  We  expect  to  be  much 
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improved,  Rochester,  by  the  perusal  of 
this  said  diary  of  thine  ;  as  we  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  efficacy  of  the  Spartan  me- 
thod of  correcting  errors ;  but  it  is  now 
late  —  so  go  thy  way,  John." 

'*  So,  please  your  majesty,  and  what 
way  may  that  be  ?"  enquired  the  earl. 

"  Even  the  way  thou  hast  always  gone ; 
to  the  d  — 1,"  said  the  king. 

"  A  refoir then,  mon  prince,"  muttered 
Rochester,  as  he  bowed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  I  have  always  heard,  (said  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  when  he  and  the  earl 
found  themselves  in  the  street,)  that 
fortune  favoured  fools  j  but  I  never  knew 
her  to  favour  knaves,  as  she  has  done 
thee  to-day,  John." 

"  Ah,"  replied  his  companion,  "  that 

is  because  I  was  itanked  by  a j  but 

I  thank  thee,  George,  for  the  part  thou 
hast  taken  in  this  day's  destiny  ;  but  re- 
member thou  dost  not  fail  me  in  Tower- 
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street  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  and 
now  fare  thee  well." 

''  Had  you  not  better  remain  with  me 
for  the  rest  of  the  night,  as  it  is  now 
very  late  ?**  said  the  duke. 

'<  No,  no,  this  has  been  a  day  of  mi- 
racles ;  besides,  it  would  not  be  politic  to 
disobey  so  soon  after  getting  into  fa- 
vour— :and  didst  not  hear  old  Rowly 
tell  me  to  go  to  the  d — ^1  ?  so  I'll  even 
do  his  bidding,  and  go  home  to  Lady 
Rochester/* 

Having  arrived  at  York-place,  these 
worthies  exchanged  adieus,  and  sepa- 
rated for  the  night. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

XmHy  Cordelia,  from  the  agitation  and 
excitement  she  had  suffered  by  the  per- 
secution of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  did  not 
miss  her  gold  chain,  tiiiis  really  gage 
d* amour,  till  she  arrived  at  home ;  and  was 
in  despair  when  she  found  it  actually 
gone.  To  this  chain  was  affixed  a  golden 
heart,  containing  in  its  core  a  lock  of 
pale  chesnut  hair,  more  precious  to  her 
than  existence,  and  which  in  its  loss 
seemed  now  to  extinguish  the  only  spark 
of  joy  to  light  her  way  through  life.  -- 
Alone,  unfriended,  unbeloved  by  him 
whose  love  she  prized,  this  solitary  re- 
lic alone  remained  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
her  on  earth.  It  had  proved  her  solace 
in  many  an  hour  of  sadness.  Her  grief 
and  despair  were  boundless. 
By  dawn  of  day  she  traversed  Green- 
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wich  Park  in  every  direction ;  all  search 
was  vain  ;  the  heart  and  chain  were  gone 
for  ever. 

Rebecca,  on  the  former  evening,  re- 
Jnarked  with  wonder  and  surprise  the 
changed  -appearance  of  Lady  Cordelia 
on  her  joining  her.  Though  not  prone 
tQ  suspicion,  yet  the  evident  traces  of 
tears,  her  flushed  cheek,  and  agitated 
fiwne,  made  Rebecca  gaze  on  her  with 
a4o6k  of  anxious  and  enquiring  curiosity, 
as  imagining  that  she  had  got  rid  of  her  to 
fulfil  an  appointment  with  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  whom  she  had  seen  walk  abruptly 
from  her  with  hurried  step. 

•Ijady  Cordelia  remained  silent,  but 
was  obliged  to  take  Lady  BeiTy's  arm  for 
skipport ;  she  trembled  so  violently.  — 
"  You  are  ill,  dearest  Lady  Cordelia,'' 
said  Rebecca,  with  concern  ;  "  some- 
thing has  flurried  you ;  was  it  quite 
tight,'*  she  added,  timidly,  "  to  choose 
a  solitary  bench  in  so  public  and  gay  a 
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spot  as  Greenwich  Park  for  your  sejour 
at  this  hour  of  night?" 

"  Not  quite,'*  she  returned,  with  a 
heavy  sigh  ;  "  but,  on  honour,  I  had  made 
no  assignation  ;  though  certainly  I  have 
been  tormented  by  that  court-fly  Sir 
Charles  Sedley." 

Rebecca  made  no  reply. 

Lady  Cordelia  said,  in  a  hurried  ac- 
cent, "  It  is  late  J  we  had  better  take 
boat  instead  of  joining  the  gay  throng, 
and  return  to  Whitehall  directly." 

"  Certainly,"  Rebecca  replied.  "  I 
left  Sir  Ambrose  engaged  in  his  laboratory ; 
but  it  is  full  time  I  was  at  home." 

They  were  soon  landed  at  Whitehall, 
where  the  friends  separated. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Re- 
becca, whose  anxiety  respecting  the  Lady 
Cordelia  had  never  slept,  paid  her  an 
early  visit ;  she  found  her  just  returned 
from  Greenwich,  and  lying  on  a  couch 
in  a^stateof  such  grief  and  despondency, 
she  regarded  her  with  sincere  pity. 
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Lady  Cordelia  at  length  raising  her 
head  from  the  pillow  on  which  it  rested, 
exclaimed,  <<  You  look  so  placid,  so 
happy,  dear  Lady  Berry,  how  I  envy 
you.  She  kindly  pressed  Rebecca's 
hand,  adding  with  a  look  of  anguish, 
and  a  suppressed  sigh,  <<  but  you  are  so 
good." 

"  Are  you  not  happy  ?"  she  returned — 
"  Oh,  no !"  she  exclaimed,  tears  flow- 
ing from  her  eyes. 

"  Why  are  you  not  happy,"  dear 
lady ;  "  have  you  not  every  thing  to 
make  you — ^youth,  loveliness,  rank,  splen- 
dour, adulation." 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  eagerly  inter- 
rupted, "  such  paltry  possessions  consti- 
tute the  felicity  of  life  ?  Listen,"  she 
continued,  "to  the  cold,  heartless,  un- 
feeling, and  they  may  tell  you  so  j  —  but 
listen  to  one  of  ardent  feelings,  sensi- 
tivelv  alive  to  kindness,  and  more  than 
equally  so  to  unkindness,  and  I  will  tell 
you,  from   sad  experience,  that  riches, 
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splendour,   rank,  nay  even  beauty,  are 
all  inadequate,  when  the  heart  is  broken. 

**  Such,'*  she  continued,  in  a  parox- 
ism  of  despair,  "  has  been  my  fete 
through  life,  that  whatever  I  have  loved 
and  cherished  with  peculiar  fondness,  I 
have  been  deprived  of  from  some  un- 
lucky fatality,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Mine  has  proved  a  destiny  impossible  to 
avert." 

*«  Oh,  talk  not  thus  wildly,*'  cried 
Rebecca,  greatly  shocked,  and  sighing 
deeply.  "It  is  mistrusting  an  overrul- 
ing Providence." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  the 
lady.  "  It  is  a  proof  of  the  greatest  re- 
liance on  Providence.  Is  it  not  presump- 
tuous in  us  to  suppose,  by  any  precau- 
tion of  our  owu  we  can  avert  the  will  of 
heaven?  Remember,  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  are  wilfully  to  err ;  that  would, 
indeed,  be  wicked ;  but  what  is  pre-or- 
dained, can  we  prevent  ?  Answer  me  that 
question,"  fixing  her  eyes  with  earne.^t« 
ness  on  Lady  Berry. 
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"  I  believe,"  she  answered,  with  ti- 
Qud  apprehension,  <<  that  we  are  so  pecu- 
liarly the  care  of  the  great  Omnipotent, 
that  a^  he  wisely  orders,  so  we,  the  crear 
tures  of  his  overruling  power,  must  be 
regulated  by  that  power,  which  only 
knows  what  is  best  for  us.  To  submit  to 
that  will  can  alone  render  us  worthy  his 
immediate  and  ever  watchful  protection. 

**But  this,*'  she  added  gravely,  "is,  dear 
Lady  Cordelia,  a  subject  so  far  beyond 
my  comprehension  —  so  deep  —  so  awful 
—  so  undefinable,  it  is  best  at  once  to 
drop  it." 

The  lady  remained  pensive  and  silent; 
at  length  Rebecca  cast  her  eyes  towards 
a  broken  guitar,  which  hung  suspended 
by  a  ribbon  to  the  wainscot. 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  sing,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  but  your  instrument,  like 
your  heart,  has  ceased  to  vibrate  to  the 
touch  of  joy." 

«  How  true !" 

Lady  Cordelia  rose  from  the  couch, 
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and  went  to  the  harpsichord,  whiich  she 
touched,  accompanying  with  her  voice,  in 
a  low,  rich,  pathetic  strain,  the  following 
air,  the  poetical  effusion  of  the  moment: 

"  My  lyre  is  like  to  me,  — neglected ; 

A  useless  burthen  now  it  stands  ; 
By  all  who  once  admired  —  rejected. 

The  sport  and  scorn  of  vulgar  hands. 

•*  Time  was,  when  deck'd  with  ribbons  rare. 

Across  the  bosom  it  was  hung ; 
And  only  touch'd  with  tend'rest  care. 

It  answer 'd  to  the  voice  that  sung. 

"  But  now,  for  all  its  charms  are  o'er, 
Of  former  talent  but  the  token ; 

Its  sweetest  sounds  are  heard  no  more  — 
Its  chords  are  —  as  my  heart  is  —  broken. '**" 

The  tender,  soft  melody  of  the  above^ 
pathetic  little  air,  the  plaintiveness  of 
the  words,  and  the  melting  tone  with 
which  it  was  sung,  powerfully  affected 
Rebecca,  as,  with  tearful  eyes,  she  re- 
garded the  lady. 

With  her  caressing  manner,    she  ex- 

^  The  author  is  indebted  to  Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
for  the  very  beautiful  lines  here  inserted. 
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claimed,  "  You  pity  me,  you  feel  for  me, 
dear  Lady  Berry,'*  as  she  pressed  her  to 
her  heart. 

"  Is  it  possible  to  do  otherwise  when  I 
see  your  grief;  and  from  whatever  cause 
i^  springs,  dear  Lady  Cordelia,  allow  me 
to  become  a  participator;  confide  in  me 
and  disclose  it." 

"  Never !"  she  interrupted  vehemently. 
"That  were  indeed  to  betray  my 
weakness.  — I  am  proud,  Rebecca,  nor 
shall  the  cause  of  all  my  sufferings 
triumph,  though  my  heart  should  break." 

Delicacy  prevented  her  urging  the 
subject  further. 

Music  had  a  powerful  influence  over 
Lady  Cordelia  in  soothing  every  tur- 
bulent feeling ;  though  Lady  Berry  was 
not  skilled  in  the  science,  yet  she  pos- 
sessed sufficient  taste  to  awaken  pleasure 
by  the  tender  sweetness  of  her  voice. 
She  went  to  the  harpsichord,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  gave  the  following 
spontaneous  effusion,  to  which  she  sang : 
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**  Alas !  that  still  this  is  the  fate 
Of  hearts  too  fond,  of  lutes  too  soft ; 
The  pulse  too  fine,  the  chord  too  sweety 
Alas  !  they  make  the  fate  they  meet. 
For  ever  heart  or  lute  to  pass 

A  world  so  desolate  and  lone. 
The  lute-chords  should  be  strung  with  steel. 

The  heart-pulse  should  be  tum'd  to  slooe* 
Weep  for  the  heart  —  weep  for  the  lute ; 

And  would  that  weeping  could  restore 
The  sweetness  of  their  former  life. 

And  bid  the  lone  one  weep  no  more."* 

When  Rebecca  ceased,  Lady  Cordelia 
hastily  sprang  from  the  couch,  and  in  a 
tone  of  charmed  rapture,  cried,   "  How 
beautiful !    oh,   it  is  too  beautiful !"   a^ 
she  kissed  the  glowing  cheek  of  the  faiiT 
Rebecca,  who  abashed,  though  gratified^^ 
now  took  leave. 


*  The  above  stanzas  are  from  the  pen  of  L.  E.L. ; 
they  were  not  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye,  but 
are  too  elegant  a  composition  to  be  omitted. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

* 

Ladt  Cordelia,  young,  beautiful,  fol- 
lowed, and  admired,  was,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  the  idol  of  her  parents,  that  is, 
their  pride  ;  for  parental  love  is  often 
nothing,  more  j  her  father,  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  (of  whom  Bishop  Burnet  gives  the 
following  character),  "was  bountiful, 
even  to  running  himself  into  difficulties, 
and  charitable  to  a  fault;  for  he  com- 
monly gave  all  he  had  about  him,  when 
he  met  an  object  that  moved  him;  but 
he  was  so  lazy,  that  though  the  king 
seemed  to  court  him  to  be  a  favourite, 
he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble 
that  belonged  to  that  post ;  he  hated  the 
court,  and  despised  the  king,  when  he 
saw  he  was  neither  generous  or  tender 
hearted.'* 

Lord  Orford  also  says  of  him,  that 
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"  he  was  the  finest  gentleman  of  the 
luptuous   court  of  Charles  the  Secon 
and  the  gloomy  one  of  King  William- 
he  had  as  much  wit  as  his  first  maste 
or  his  contemporaries  Buckingham  an 
Rochester,  without  the  royal   want  cp^ 
feeling,  the  duke's  want  of  principle,  o 
the  earl's  want  of  thought :    the  latt 
3aid  with  astonishment,  <  that  he  did  no 
know  how  it  was,  but  Lord  Dorset  migh 
do   any  thing,    and  yet  was  never  t 
blame  ;'  it  was  not  that  he  was  free  fronv^ 
the  failings  of  humanity,  but  he  had  thi^ 
tenderness  of  it  too ;    which  made  every^ 
body  excuse  whom   every  body  loved, 
for  even  the  asperity  of  his  verses  seems 
to  have  been  forgiven  to  — 

"The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst  natured  muse/' 

The  countess  was  what  a  wife  should 
be,  a  counterpoise  to  the  failings, 
(janglicef  weaknesses,  amiabilities,  and 
imprudencies  of  her  husband,)  in  short, 
she  was  a  complete  clever  woman.     Am- 
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bitious,  prudent,  and  political,  one  who 
never  mortgaged  future  interest  for 
present  pleasure;  she  had  brilliancy 
enough  to  dazzle,  and  solidity  enough  to 
avoid  being  dazzled ;  no  one  possessed 
to  a  greater  degree  that  nucleus  of 
policy,  the  art  of  crouching  in  order  to 
spring;  her  study  was  human  nature, 
and  she  had  taken  the  only  true  method  of 
gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  most 
abstruse  of  all  sciences, — that  of  quell- 
ing and  subduing  her  own  feelings  andpas- 
sions,  in  order  to  watch  and  mould  those 
of  others  to  her  purpose.  Her  actions 
always  produced  the  effect  of  virtue; 
her  motives,  she  took  care  none  should 
analyze,  not  excepting  herself;  with 
fools  she  never  shewed  wisdom,  (save 
the  wisdom  of  concealing  it ;)  with  the 
wise  she  never  betrayed  folly.  What 
she  planned,  she  determined  others 
should  ejcecute  ;  but  she  always  managed 
so  as  to  make  them  give  themselves  full 
credit  for  the  will  as  well  as  the  deed, 
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thus  avoiding  the  most  unpardonable  of 
all    offences    among  weak    minds^  and 
shallow  intellects,  that  of  apparent  supe- 
riority.   She  knew  that  those  who  would 
govern    effectually,    must   conceal   the 
sceptre    of   authority :   but    consistency 
was  the  great  bulwark  of  her  conduct^ 
which  precluded  any  one  from  doubting 
the  soundness  of  her  judgment,  without^ 
at  the  same  time,  questioning  their  own.. 
Such  was  the  brilliant,  fascinating,  but^ 
cold-hearted  mother  of  Lady   Cordelia, 
and  as  such,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
she  did  not  view  with  any  very  favourable 
eyes  the  increasing  attachment  of  her 
daughter  and  the  young  Lord  Ossory, 
whom  fortune  had   not   dealt  quite  so 
lavishly  with  as  nature;  yet  do  not  let 
it  be  supposed,   that  she   evinced  any 
symptoms    of   coolness    or    displeasure 
towards   him;    on   the   contrary,    none 
could  show  him  more  affectionate  atten- 
tion,  even    to    an    apparently  maternal 
interest  in  his  welfare  j  no  wonder  then. 
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that  both  equally  deceived,  the  lovers 
should  feel  nothmg  but  rapture  in  the 
present,  and  see  nothing  but  happiness 
in  the  future;  but  there  w^s  a  time  that 
the  wily  countess  knew  must  come,  and 
then  it  was,  that  she  looked  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  plans  relative  to  her 
daughter ;  that  time  did  come,— the  time 
when  the  young  earl  was  to  leave  Eng- 
Isuid  for  Venice,  at  that  period  the  or- 
deal of  fashion,  folly,  and  vice  that  every 
young  man  of  note  was  obliged  to  pass 
through,  before  he  was  deemed  eligible 
to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
British  Court. 

It  was  a  gloomy  September  evening,  a 
funereal  pageant  of  dark  clouds  almost 
obscured  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as  it 
beamed  its  last  farewell  to  day.  Lady 
Cordelia  was  sitting  alone  with  her  mo- 
Uier ;  not  a  word  past  between  them,  for 
each  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  an  open 
volume,  which  neither  read.  "  Ah  !'* 
thought  Lady  Cordelia,  as  she  raised  her's 
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to  the  window,  "  he  is  going  away,  and 
the  very  heavens  look  sorrowful.'' 

"  I  wonder,**  said  the  countess,  at 
length  breaking  the  silence,  "  that  Os- 
sory  has  not  been  here  to-day ;  he  surely 
would  not  go  without  wishing  us  good 
bye }  besides,  your  father  has  some  let- 
ters which  he  promised  to  take.** 

Her  daughter  made  no  reply;  she 
could  not }  there  was  a  tightness  ^t  her 
heart  that  almost  overpowered  her  at  the 
bare  idea  of  her  mother's  ranking  such 
a  surmise  within  the  pale  of  possibility; 
and  yet,  had  she  been  in  his  place,  she 
thought  she  would  not  spend  elsewhere 
the  time  that  might  be  passed  with  her ; 
but  then^  his  father  might  have  detained 
him  ;  he  might  have  been  obliged  to  go 
to  Whitehall,  and  once  there,  it  was,  she 
knew,  no  easy  matter  to  get  away ;  in 
short,  a  thousand  things  might  have  hap- 
pened.  She  was  on  the  point  of  framing 
another  conjecture,  when  the  door 
opened,  and    "  Lord  Ossory**    was  an- 
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nounced.  He  was  in  his  travelling  dress, 
and  looked  pale  and  ill ;  but  Lady  Cor- 
delia only  saw  him,  and  felt  that  she 
loved  him  better  then  than  when  she  had 
seen  him  look  handsomer  and  happier, 
ivinning  the  admiration,  and  it  might  be, 
the  love  of  thousands  besides  herself. 

«  We  —  that  is,  I  really  thought  you 
meant  to  go  without  seeing  us,"  said  the 
countess,  extending  her  hand  to  him. 

"  Go  without  seeing  you !"  he  replied, 
echoing  her  words,  and  looking  at  Cor- 
delia, and  then  added,  with  a  faint  smile, 
•*  how  long  is  it  since  your  ladyship  has 
had  reason  to  think  me  such  a  self-tor- 
mentor ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  lady 
with  one  of  her  most  bewitching  smiles  ; 
**  but  as  you  have  a  very  sincere  regard 
for  us,  I  only  thought  you  might  be  one 
of  those  romantic  personages  whose  feel- 
ings are  all  frittered  away  in  treble  re- 
fined paroxysms  of  sentiment ;  and  so 
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thought  the  parting  might  be  too  much 
for  you/* 

*•  No,  certainly  not,  unless  i/ou  do," 
said  the  earl,  fixing  his  very  expressive 
eyes  on  her  with  rather  more  meaning 
than  she  seemed  willing  to  comprehend; 
for  rising  hastily,  she  said  — 

"  My  dear  Ossory,  excuse  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  for  I  must  go  and  see  if  the 
earPs  letters  are  ready,  and  tell  him  that 
you  are  here,  for  you  know  you  are  such 
a  favourite  of  his,  that  he  would  never 
forgive  us,  were  we  to  let  you  go  with- 
out seeing  him ;  but  you  will  sup  with 
us,  will  you  not  ?" 

The  earl  assented,  and  her  ladyship 
left  the  room. 

"  And  is  this  really  the  last  evening  I 
shall  be  with  you  for  a  whole  year?'* 
said  Lord  Ossory,  turning  to  Lady  Cor- 
delia. 

"  Cordelia,'*  he  continued,  pressing 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  as  he  knelt  before 
her,  "  my  own  dear  love,  what  hope  am 
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vl  to  take  with  m^  to  live  upon  during 
this  weary  waste  of  time  aqd  absepee  ?'' 
"  Every  hope  —  every  wish  of  mine," 
said  the  weeping  Cordelia;  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said,  and  oaly  feeling 
that  all  she  loved  best  in  the  world,  was 
about  to  leave  her — perhaps,  for  ever ! 
for  who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  (if  they 
have  felt  at  all)  a  parting  scene  forebgde^^ 
that  there  would  never  be  a  future  meet- 
ing ?  —  who  is  there  that,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, has  not  recalled  the  change  that 
chance,  and  time,  and  distance  have 
wrought  for  others  ?  —  then  who  is  there 
that  may  dare  to  hope,  time,  chance,  and 
change  will  be  more  .merciful  to  thena  ? 
I  know  not  —  but  Cordelia  was  not  one  j 
her  gloom  deepened ;  so  did  the  twilight ; 
she  was  not  sorry  for  it,  for  she  would 

I  rather  imagine  her  lover's  features  than 
see  them,  as  it  was  for  the  last  time. 

i^       **  Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  dearest  ?*' 
ig  he  said,  kissing  away  the  tears  that  were 

II  falling  fast  on   the   hand   he  still  held. 
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«*  Speak    to  me,  Cordelia,  and  tell  me 
how  it  will  be,  when  next  that  moon  shall 
rise  upon  us  both  ;  but,  ah  !  what  worlds 
of  time  and  space  shall  I  have  to  live, 
through  before  then." 

In  turning  to  look  at  the  soft  light 
that  was  now  filling  the  heavens,  a  ring- 
let of  Lady  Cordelia's  hair  got  entangled 
in  a  slight  gold  chain  that  hung  around 
her  lover's  neck, 

*'  See,**  said  he,  liberating  the  impri- 
soned curl,  "  see  how  even  chance  con- 
spires to  link  us  together  ;  is  not  this  a 
good  omen,  dear  one  ?'* 

"  How  superstitious  you  are,*'  said 
Lady  Cordelia,  smiling  through  all  her 
tears. 

"  And  what  if  I  am,  Cordelia ;  love 
is  a  species  of  idolatry,  (at  least  mine 
for  you,)  and,  therefore,  not  even  you 
can  divest  me  of  my  superstition ;  but  as 
I  cannot  bear  to  possess  any  thing  in 
which  you  have  no  part,  I  must  try  and 
infect  you  with  it,"  he  continued,  throw- 
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ing  the  chain  playfully  round  her  neck  ; 
**  this  chain  came  from  the  East,  and 
there  is  a  deep,  deep  spell  upon  every 
link.  Doubt  me  but  for  a  moment," 
said  he,  smiling,  **  and  the  ore  will  look 
no  longer  bright ;  pass  one  whole  hour 
without  thinking  of  me,  and  it  will  be- 
come insupportably  heavy  under  the 
weight  of  my  affliction  j  forsake  me, 
and  every  link  will  break,  as  will  my 
heart." 

"  Really,"  said  Lady  Cordelia,  almost 
laughing,  "  you  have  taken  care  of  your- 
self; but,  pray,  by  what  signs  and  won- 
ders am  /  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
your  delinquency,  if  such  a  rniracle 
should  ever  take  place  ?*' 

"  You  are  right  in  calling  it  a  miracle, 
Cordelia,  for  it  would  be  one ;  yet  you 
need  no  separate  tokens  of  me,  for  are 
we  not  one  in  life,  heart,  and  soul  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  said  she,  looking  archly 
at  him,  and  calculating  on  her  fingers, 
"Aott^I  shall  know  that  when  the  ore  looks 
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dim  you  are  doubting  me\  when  its 
weight  oppresses  me,  that  you  are  not 
thinking  of  me^  and  when  the  links  se- 
ver !  that  then  is  the  time  for  my  heart 
to  break.     Ah !  what  a  fatal  gift.** 

"  I  promise  you,"  said  the  earl,  smil- 
ing, <^  that  had  I  ever  suspected  logic 
(and  such  logic)  could  issue  out  of  those 
rosy  portals,  that  should  be  sacred  to 
love  alone,  /  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  falling  in  love  with  my  old  tutor  as 
with  you ;  but  the  crime  is  now  com* 
mitted,  and  I  am  so  hardened,  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  my  repenting ;  but  all 
this  is  folly;  and  this  is  no  time  for 
trifling.  Ah,  Cordelia,'*  he  continued, 
looking  mournfully  at  her,  "  i/*  I  should 
find  you  gone  for  ever,  when  I  return  — 
that  is,  if  1  should  find  you  another's  P' 

"  And  what  other's  could  I  be  ?*'  she 
replied,  timidly,  raising  her  beautiful 
eyes  to  his,  with  an  expression  of  truth 
and  tenderness  that  out-weighed  whole 
worlds  of  vows  j  "  for  what  other  is  there 
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like  you,  Ossory  ?  what  other  have  I  — 
loved,  (she  would  have  said,  but  changed 
it  to)  known  from  childhood  ?'* 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  pressing  her  burn- 
ing hand  to  his  heart,  that  beat  with  the 
wild  tumult  of  a  thousand  conflicting 
feelings,  "  we  have  known,  we  Jiave 
loved  from  childhood ;  others  have  done 
the  same,  and  yet,  Cordelia,  they  have 
fived  to  live  apart  —  lived  to  love  —  no 
more !" 

"  Dear  Ossory,*  you  are  superstitious, 
since  you  speak  of  impossibilities  as  pos- 
sibilities. You  see  that  moon ;  you  see 
the  shadows  it  reflects,  even  ours ;  if  it 
changes,  so  must  they ;  you  are  the 
source  from  which  my  all  of  light  and 
life  is  derived}  yet,  ii you  change  — 

*  The  earl  had  a  Christian  name ;  but  that  name 
was  Thomas ! ! !  The  reader  will  therefore  excuse 
further  mention  of  it ;  as  every  one,  at  all  enlight- 
ened as  to  metaphysics  (even  gentlemen  who  them- 
selves labour  under  the  name),  must  feel  convinced, 
that  apostrophising  a  lover  by  such  a  name  would 
Annihilate  love  itself. 
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though,  yes,  I  too  must  change,  for  then 
/  should,  indeed,  darken  into  nothing/' 

"  My  own  love,  my  own  dear  Corde- 
lia, is  human  change  the  effect  of  human 
will  ?  if  it  were,  I  should  not  be  leading 
you  now  —  no,  noj  we  are  the  mere 
tools  (too  often  of  our  own  blind  impulse) 
but  always  the  passive  instruments  of  a 
superior  agency,  which  none  may  avert, 
and  still  less  control ;  but  when  I  spoke 
of  losing  you,  I  meant  not,  for  I  thought 
not,  that  it  would  be  with  your  own  free 
will ;  but  there  are  those  who  can  give 
people  wills  that  are  not  their  own,  yet 
make  them  think  they  are  —  the  evil  one 
deceives  and  infatuates,  before  he  de- 
stroys ;  before  he  could  destroy ;  and 
who  is  there  shall  say,  I  will  not  be  de- 
ceived —  I  will  not  be  infatuated  —  I 
will  believe  nothing  but  what  bears  the 
impress  of  truth  ?  for  who  is  there,  that 
may  say,  where  most  is  falsehood,  what 
is  truth  ?** 

Lady  Cordelia  was  about   to  reply, 
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when  the  door  opened,  and  her  father 
and  mother,  preceded  by  a  page  with 
lights,  entered.  The  conversation  (if  a 
few  broken  sentences  could  be  called 
conversation)  of  course  became  general. 
Liord  Dorset's  manner  to  the  young  earl 
was  that  of  genuine  kindness  and  regret. 
The  countess's,  that  of  maternal  affec- 
tion, how  genuine  we  will  not  pretend 
to  determine.  Supper  was  announced  ; 
the  meal  passed  in  utter  silence;  and 
when  Lord  Ossory  rose  to  depart,  the 
earl  was  unaffectedly  affected,  and  stam- 
mered out  a  **  God  bless  you,  my  boy  j'* 
her  ladyship  presented  her  fair  hand  to 
him,  and  said,  with  a  faint  voice,  "  you 
will  write  to  us,  Ossory  ?'*  and  wept  as 
she  said  it  j  she  best  knew  why.  Lady 
Cordelia  could  breathe  no  adieu  in  ex- 
change for  her  lover's  "  farewell,  dear- 
est ;'*  but  when  the  door  closed  on  him, 
she  hurried  to  her  own  room,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  felt  what  wretched- 
ness was  J  in  vain  she  recalled  every  look 
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and  tone  of  him,  whom  she  had  loved 
almost  since  she  had  begun  to  live ;  it 
might  not  avail ;  for  when  could  imagi- 
nation ever  yet  fill  the  aching  void  reality 
had  left  ?  there  was  no  rest  for  her ;  she 
could  but  wake  and  weep.  Throughout 
the  gloom  of  that  eternal  night,  her 
lover's  "  farewell**  rang  in  her  ear  like 
the  knell  of  every  hope  j  misery,  in  her  long, 
long  catalogue,  has  no  torture  like  it.  — 
The  mere  word  is  the  tomb  of  happiness. 


Weeks  and  months  past ;  for  time  does 
not  stand  still,  even  with  the  unhappy. 
At  first,  every  courier  brought  regulai* 
letters  from  the  young  earl,  and  every 
letter  was  but  the  transcript  of  a  heart  de*- 
voted  to  his  "  dear,  dear  Cordelia  j" 
but  soon  they  became  less  frequent ;  and 
at  length  ceased  altogether!  "  Could 
it  be  that  he  was  changed,  and  loved  her 
no  longer  ?    Oh,  no,  no  j  she  Was  sure 

20 
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ihat  "was  not  the  case,  the  letters  might 
have  been  lost  —  or,  (ah,  bitter  thought!) 
he  might  have  been,  might  still  be  ill ; 
yet  even  thaU  any  thing  was  more  bear- 
able than  her  first  surmise.     Still  days 
came  and  went,  and  brought  no  tidings 
from  or  of  him ;  and  the  countess  grew 
clamorous  in  her  regrets  as  to  the  fact, 
aqd  her  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
silence,  and  even  ejcpressed  much  more 
confidence  in  his  unalterable  constancy 
and  regard,  than  her  daughter  had,  for 
some  time,  dared  to  feel;   but    things 
could  not  remain  at  this  point  for  ever ; 
and  the  kind  mother  soon  changed  her 
position  to  more  advantageous  ground, 
by  dropping  vague  and  delicate  hints  on 
the  perfidy  of  all  men^  and  then,  as  if  by 
accident,  but  on  purpose,  allowing  flashes 
of  indignation  to  escape  her,  at  the  idea  of 
her  daughter  being  subjected  to  the  per^ 
fidy  of  any  man  ;  till  at  length  came  the 
broad  unambiguous  assertion,  that  <<  Lady 
Cordelia  Germaine   should  have    more 
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pride  than  to  let  her  bloom  wither  fbf 
the  falsehood  of  such  a  worthless  strip-* 
ling."     All  these  remarks,  and  still  more 
the  circumstances  that  called  them  forth, 
had  their  weight  with  Lady  Cordelia.  — 
She  tried  daily,  hourly,  to  forget  Lord 
Ossory ;    but  memory  will  not   be  ba^ 
nished  at  a  mandate  ;  she  even  called  her 
pride  to  her  assistance,  which  paitited  hit 
conduct  in  the  most  glaring  colours ;  but 
then  came  love,  and  softened  them  all ; 
and  pride's  most  powerful  argument  i» 
weak  to  love's  least.     To  these  eternal 
struggles  with  herself,  loss  of  health  sue* 
ceeded ;  in  trying  to  vanquish,  she  wa0 
vanquished,  as  many  others  have  been. 

"  Yes,  it  is  wrong  of  me,  after  such 
conduct,  to  think  of  him  more,"  said 
Lady  Cordelia  aloud,  in  answer  to  her 
own  thoughts,  one  day  as  she  was  sitting 
at  work  with  her  mother,  in  the  very 
room  where  the  subject  of  those  thoughts 
had,  for  the  last  time,  breathed  vows  of 
eternal  love  to  her. 
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•*  What  —  then  you  have  heard/*  said 
the  countess,  raising  her  eyes  from  her 
embroidery,  and  fixing  them  on  her  daugh^ 
ter,  her  cheek  kindling  as  she  spoke,  **yovL 
have  heard  of  his"  —  and  then  suddenly 
checking  herself,  as  if  with  a  great  effort 
to  control  some  powerful  emotion,  she 
again  bent  her  eyes  upon  her  work,  and 
reoiained  perfectly  silent. 

**  I  have  heard  nothing,**  said  Lady 
Cordelia ;  "  I  even  asked  the  Duke  of 
Qrmond  the  other  day,  if  he  had  heard 
from  his  son,  and  he  had  not  —  but  you 
have  heard  something,  dearest  mother,  I 
conjure  you  tell  me  what  it  is ;  I  can 
bear  any  thing  and  every  thing  now,**  — 
and  she  sank  back  in  her  chair,  not  able 
1M>  bear  her  own  feelings. 

«*  No,  no  i  I  have  heard  nothing,** 
^thisat  least  was  true,)  said  the  countess, 
turning  away  her  face  to  avert  her 
€hild*s  earnest  gaze,  which  even  she  could 
net  brook  —  "  at  least  nothing  — ** 

<<  It  will  not  grieve  me,  indeed  it  will 
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not,**  interrupted  Lady  Cordelia  passion*' 
ately ;  "  only  tell  me  the  worst,  tell  me 
that  he  cares  no  longer  for  me  —  that  he 
loves  an  —  another  —  and  from  this  day 
you  shall  see  me  an  altered  being.** 

"  Another  !**  said  the  countess  with  a 
lip  of  scorn  and  eye  of  fire,  that  were 
not  altogether  assumed,  for  she  scorped 
herself  while  she  spoke  — • "  if  it  were 
only  another^*  — 

Lady  Cordelia  heard  no  more,  but 
from  that  day  she  was  an  altered  beings 
that  is,  she  had  that  over-powering  and 
fatiguing  gaiety  which  assumed  spirits 
always  create,  and  which  is  so  over-acted, 
and  so  much  "  oversteps  the  modesty  of 
Nature,"  as  scarcely  to  deceive  the  most 
ordinary  and  shallow  observer;  hers  did 
not  deceive  any  one  except  hei'self,  for 
she  fancied  that  she  had  succeeded  in 
forgetting  the  past,  whilst  in  reality  the 
very  eflforts  she  made  to  do  so,  brought  it 
more  vividly  to  her  imagination.  "  I  do 
not  wear  his  chain,  (she  would  repeat 
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to  herself) ;  I  do  not  read  his  letters, 
or  even  look  at  his  flowers,  which,  like 
his  love,  are  faded  now ;"  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  eulogiums  on  her 
own  forbearance  and  resolution,  she 
never  once  had  the  courage  to  destroy 
his  gifts ;  yet  if  she  had,  she  could  not 
have  destroyed  her  remembrance  of  him 
who  gave  them,  nor  of  one  of  those  gone- 
by  times,  whose  tales  they  all  too  dearly 
told.  *  *  * 

•  #  *  *  *' 

None  dressed  so  well,  none  looked  so 
];>eautiful,  none  were  so  flattered,  fol- 
lowed, and  even  loved  as  Lady  Cordelia; 
i^ith  her,  to  be  seen  was  to  be  admired. 
No  wonder  then,  that  splendid  offers 
poured  in  on  all  sides ;  if  she  did  not 
accept  them,  her  parents  did  not  urge 
her ;  amid  this  vortex  of  flattery,  folly, 
and  adulation,  had  she  not  possessed  a 
hearty  her  head  might  have  been  turned ; 
but  the  heart  often  saves  the  head— <» 
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would  that  as  offlen  the  head  coold  dave 
the  heart. 

At  this  period,  Mr^  Trevillion  became 
a  constant  gaest  at  Lord  Dorset's  ;  be 
was  a  gentleman,  neither  old  nor  young ; 
neither  good  nor  bad;  handsome  nor 
ugly ;  learned  or  illiterate  ;  clever  nor 
stupid ;  in  sh<!»*t,  he  abounded  in  all  the 
negative  virtues  that  constitute  ^a  good 
sort  ofman^^^  and  possessed  one  posithe 
virtue — an  unencumbered  estate  of  fony-* 
two  thousand  a  year.  As  his  visits  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  his  attentions 
to  Lady  Cordelia  more  marked,  the 
countess  took  numberless  occasions  to 
lament  to  her  daughter  (with  gentle 
sighs,  and  a  not  disfiguring  number  of 
tears,)  the  earl's  past  extravagance^ 
which  had  put  it  totally  out  of  his 
power  to  give  his  daughter  a  suibEtble 
dower ;  which,  however,  had  no  other  ef- 
fect on  Lady  Cordelia  than  to  draw 
from  her  a  philosophical  reflection,  that, 
as  she  was  without  fortune,  she  should 
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be  the  better  able  to  judge^  whether  she 
was  really  loved  for  herself  or  not; 
t&  this  her  lady  mother  assented,  witb 
eren  more  than  her  usual  suavity ;  but 
stUI  this  was  not  what  she  wanted ;  how- 
ever, she  was  too  great  an  adept  in 
faumaoi  nature,  and  too  old  a  proficient 
in  moulding  others  to  her  will,  to  be  dis* 
heartened  by  such  a  failure.  She 
dianged  her  mode  of  attack,  and  a  cer- 
tain reduction  in  the  splendour  of  the 
establishment  at  Dorset  House  was  soon 
peveeptible ;  then  she  was  for  ever  plan* 
ning  before  her  daughter,  improvements 
mod  alterations;  thinking  of  new  for- 
ntture,  and  new  jewels,  and  ending  every 
thing  with  a  "  No,  I  cannot  though-— 
the  earl  can't  affi)rd  it,  and  we  rnust 
i^lly  try,  my  dear  child,  and  not  leave 
you  quite  portionless,  for  Heaven  only 
knows  if  your  brotber  George  may  be 
adways  as  fond  of  you  as  he  is  now/* 

In  short.    Lady  Dorset  wished  her 
dmif^ter  should  marry  Mr«  Trevillion  I 
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that  she  should  wish  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  when  she  might  have  had  her* 
choice  from  among  the  '^  magnates  of  the 
land  ;''  —  true^  but  then  few,  if  any,  of 
the  "  magnates  of  the  land"  had,  like 
Mr.  Trevillion,  an  unencumbered  estate 
of  forty-two  thousand  a  year;  and  the 
proud  countess  knew  that  rank,  unac-- 
companied  with  wealth,  was  but  a  mort- 
gage on  the  pride  of  its  possessor,  and  a 
pensioner  on  the  homage  of  others. 
Besides,  there  were  few  men  whom  she^ 
could  have  such  complete  control  over, 
as  the  easy,  tractable  Horace  Trevillion, 
Esq.  of  Borrow  dale,  in  the  county  rf 
York  J  and  with  his  money  and  her  ma- 
nagement,  she  might  hereaftei',  if  she 
pleased,  get  him  made  a  duke;  there- 
fore, she  determined  that  he  should 
marry  her  daughter;  and  what  had 
Lady  Dorset  ever  determined  should  fie, 

that  had  not  been  ?        *  *  -♦ 

#  •  «  *  *  • 

Mr.  Trevillion,  at  length,  summoned 
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sufficient  courage  to  make  the  beautiful , 
the  brilliant,  the  worshipped,  the  high- 
born Lady  Cordelia  Germaine  an  offer 
of  his  hand,  and  the  beautiful,  brilliant, 
high-born  Lady  Cordelia  Germaine  sum- 
moned sufficient  courage  to  accept  it. 
In  doing  so,  she  argued,  that  she  should 
play  the  heroine,  in  sacrificing  her  own 
inclination  to  that  of  her  parents  or 
rather  parent,  for  her  father  was  per- 
fectly passive,  further  than  warmly  wish- 
ing her  happiness  in  all  things ;  more- 
over she  decided,  that  by  this  marriage 
she  should  pique  her  faithless  lover  by 
showing  him  that  he  had  not  broken  her 
heart,  which  appeared  to  have  been  his 
aim;  and,  finally,  she  did  much  to  assure 
herself  that  she  really  had  ceased  to  care 
about  him;  but  the  very  pains  she  took 
to  prove  this,  proved  that  she  had  not. 
How  many  like  her  have  tried  to  deceive 
themselves?  and, like  her,  found  too  late 
the  folly  of  such  an  attempt  ?  To  argue 
against  nature  is  indeed 
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<<  Vain  philosophy^  and  false  reaBoaing:  aU< 


•> 


*  # 


« 


The  day  preceding  that  of  her  nup- 
tials,  as  L^dy  Cordelia  was  walking  on  a 
terrace  before  the  house  with  her  des- 
tined  husband,  she  stopped  suddenly, 
and  with  a  hurried  voice  and  crimson 
cheek  said*  "  Mr.  Trevillion,  I  suppose 
you  are  aware  that'  I  once  loved  Lord 
Ossory  ?  at  least  I  think  it  right  to  tell; 
you  so/' 

Mr.  Trevillion  was  aware  of  it,  and 
bowed  his  acknowledgment  of  the  fact ;. 
and  after  an  awkward  silence  of  a  few 
minutes,  said,  taking  the  hand  of  his 
bride  elect  in  his,  "  But  you  do  not  love 
him  now  ?'* 

"  I  should  think,  Sir,"  said  the  proud 
beauty,  withdrawing  her  hand  somewhat 
haughtily,  and  she  thought  she  spoke  the 
truth,,  **  I  should  think.  Sir,  that  my 
marrying  t/ou  was  a  sufficient  proof  that 
I  do  not.*' 


^9 

Mr.  Trevillion  thoaglit  so  too,  at  least 
he  fanci^  that  he  ought  to  think  no,  and 
thinking  one  aught  to  Mnk  a  thii^  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  same  thing 
as  thinking  it.  #  «  * 

#  #  •  •  * 

Lady  Cordelia  gave  one  look  to  Lord 
Ossory's  fond  letters,  faded  flowers,  and 
fatal  chain ;  one  sigh  to  what  fuid  been, 
a  thousand  to  what  might  be,  and  mar" 
ried^ — Mr.  Trevillion! 

But,  alas!  what  are  the  projects  that 
the  wisest  form,  and  the  most  successful 
achieve?  Six  months  after  her  daugh-^ 
ter's  marriage.  Lady  Dorset  breathed 
her  last,  and  the  year  following  her  de^ 
mise^  Mr.  Trevillion  died  of  a  brain 
fever,  leaving  his  beautiful  wife  t)sfe  un- 
controlled management  of  his  whole  for-t 
tune.  •  «  ♦ 

*  •  •  # 


Young,  beautiful,  rich,  free,  folbwedi^ 
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flattered^  and  admired,  it  was  not  likely 
that  Lady  Cordelia  should  be  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  detractors.  The 
men  whom  she  rejected^  pronounced  her 
a  coquet;  the  women  she  eclipsed  de^ 
cided  that  she  was  greatly  made  up,  and 
that  any  one  who  dressed  as  handsomely 
would  look  as  well ;  that  she  perform^ 
many  benevolent  and  charitable  actioiis» 
none  could  deny ;  but  then  there  was  a: 
great  deal  of  ostentation  in  this  sort  of 
conduct,  and  popularity  was  her  forte^ 
tJierefore  what  merit  had  she?  Others 
thought  it  a  great  piece  of  incongruity,, 
now  that  poor  Mr.  Trevillion  (whom  they 
knew  she  never  loved)  bad  been  4cad; 
two  years,  and  that  she  was  t)ie  gayesjt 
of  the  gay^  her  still  continuing  to  wear' 
black;  unless,  indeed,  she  fancied  it  be- 
came her,  which  was  most  likely  her* 
real  reason,  as  she  certainly  had  what  is 
generally  called  a  very  fine  skin,  though 
they  could  not  say  they  admired  that  ex* 
qessive  fairness.. 
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And  why  was  Lady  Cordelia  the  gay- 
est of  the  gay  ?   or  rather  why  did  she 
try  to  appear  so?  and  study  to  dazzle 
and  to  vanquish  in  every  circle  that  she 
moved  in  ?  and  though  she  succeeded  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectations  that 
vanity  could  have  formed,  why  was  she  in 
reality  wretched?    I  know  not,   except 
that  she  hved  \  and  what  is  love  but  the 
complex  antithesis  of  the  human  heart  ? 
the  focus  of  opposing  feelings  ?  It  causes 
us  to  hope  we  know  not  what,  yet  at 
the  same  time  to  anticipate  evil ;  to  feel 
that  fear  is  but  the  prediction  of  truth, 
yet  to  disregard  its  warnings ;  it  gives 
us  the  daring  of  heroism,  and  yet  infects 
us  with  the  reluctance  of  cowardice;  it 
.  banishes  all  littleness  from  the  Hiiiid,  yet 
humbles  it  to  itself;  for  those  who  would 
sacrifice  nothing  to  ambition,  interest,  or 
'  &me,  too  often  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
love  ;  with  them  love  is  frequently  a  pas- 
sion, comprising  as  much  vanity  as  af- 
fection ;  perhaps,  because  it  is  but  the 
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passkm  of  a  man's  life ;  it  is  the  princi- 
ple of  a  woman's,  and  therefore  widi 
them  totally  free  from  ait  those  sudden 
ebbs  and  flows  which  impulse  creates^ 
Tbe  estimation  in  which  men  hold  women 
ig  often  nothing  more  than  a  reaction  of 
theopinionsandadmiration  of  others;  few 
men  would  venture  to  choose  a  wife  (any 
more  than  to  wear  a  coat)  that  was  not 
the  fashion;  for  which  reason  they  seldom 
think  of  women  but  as  they  are  thought 

It  might  be  from  knowing  this,  that 
Lady  Cordelia,  while  ^he  only  coveted 
the  love  of  one,  courted  the  admiration 
of  all ;  it  would,  she  thought,  give  her  a 
value  in  his  eyes  which  she  might  intrin- 
sically want.  How  many  have  and  do 
act  like  her ;  and  how  little  cause  men 
would  have  to  be  vain,  if  they  could 
guess  how  often  women  dress  to  look 
beautiful ;  converse  to  be  agreeable, 
witty,  briUiant,  and  fascinating,  and  do 
their  worst  in  witchery,,  whether  in  muf- 
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« 

sic  or  in  motion;^  not,  indeed,  with  a 
view  to  please  those  who  are  then  pour« 
iiig.  flattery  into  their  ear,  further  th^i 
with  a  hope  that  those  praises  may  reach 
some  far  distant  one }  ~-and  this  rever*^ 
aionary  sort  of  value,  is  all  that  a  wo-^ 
man,^  while  she  loves  one  man,  can  at-^ 
tach  to  the  admiration  of  every  m^n  or 
any  man;  therefore,,  ye  lords  of  the  cre- 
ation, exult  not  too  much  in  yowrfiattery 
and,  women^  s  folly  % 

Whether  Lady  Cordelia  acted  on  this 
principle  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
she  sought  admiration,  and  gained  the 
admiration  she  sought.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  Lord  Ossory'^  chain  was^ 
sow  never  a  moment  from  her  neck. 
Once  more  time  had  for  her  but  one 
epochs  that  had  been  the  present,  it  was 
naw  the  past.  Again,  memory  and  ima^ 
gination  became  one  thought,  atid  life 
was  but  one  feeling.  The  void  love  had 
left  in  her  heart,  was  still  darkened  by 
Ids  shadow,  and  peopled  with  those  my- 
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riads  of  vague  hopes,  which  constitute 
the  fulness  of  vacancy.  A  door  could 
not  open  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to  it, 
hoping  —  what?  —  Nothing.  And  yet 
she  turned  gloomily  away  when  reality 
did  not  present  to  her  the  form  which 
was  never  absent  from  her  memory, 
though  reason  told  her  that  at  that  mo- 
ment seas  rolled  between  them.  No 
letter  could  be  brought  her,  though  she 
knew  it  was  not  from  Am,  but  every  feel- 
ing sickened  into  disappointment,  when 
she  saw  that  it  was  not ;  for  love  can 
disappoint  us  even  in  what  we  have  not 
hoped. 

She  had  of  late  grown  very^  *oery  inti- 
mate with  Miss  Hamilton;  and  as  the 
beautiful  Elizabeth  lived  at  her  uncle's, 
the  Duke  of  Ormondes,  she  of  course 
was  in  the  way  of  knowing  as  much  as 
could  be  known  about  her  cousin  Os- 
sory;  but  that  much  was  not  a  great 
deal.  She  told  Lady  Cordelia  one' 
morning,  "  that  she  had  just  got  a  letteiv 

18 
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from  him ;  that  he  was  then  at  Paris ; 
spoke  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
French  court;  but  was  neither  veiy  well 
qr  very  happy,"  To  hear  that  he  was 
not  well  was  torture  — to  hear,  that  he 
was  unhappy  not  quite  so  much  so.  But 
as  Miss  Hamilton  had  never  known  of 
Lady  Cordelia's  engagement  to  her 
cousin,  and  consequently  never  heard  of 
his  inconstancy,  nothing  more  was  said 
on  the  subject. 

It  will  not  now  be  wondered  at,  that 
Lady  Cordelia  should  be  in  despair  at 
the  loss  of  her  chain  ;  or  that  from  that 
vague  sort  of  hope  which  constantly  at- 
tended her,  more  than  from  any  belief 
in  the  science,  that  she  at  length  yielded 
to  her  maid's  importunities  to  apply  to 
an  infallible  Italian  astrologer,  then  resid- 
ing in  Tower-street,  as  the  only  chance 
of  regaining  it ;  "  and,  indeed,  my  Lady,*' 
said  the  pretty  Alice,  in  concluding 
her  oration,  <<  he  has  told  and  foretold 
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^2^  Mngs  as  would  perfectly  astonish 
you/* 

"  Well  then/'  said  Lady  Cordelia,  "  I 
tttfif/  write,  and  ask  Lady  Berry  if  she'll 
^  with  me  to-morrow.** 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

Lady  Berry  (having  replied  to  Ladj 
Cordelia^s  billet  in  the  affirmative,)  came 
at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  astrologer's,  Sir 
Ambrose  having  left  home  still  earlier, 
and  said  that  he  should  not  return  till 
late  in  the  day.  Lady  Cordelia  was  not 
yet  ready ;  and  her  page  left  the  room, 
saying  he  would  inform  her  ladyship 
that  Lady  Berry  was  come. 

The  apartment  she  was  in  was  more 
than  splendid ;  it  abounded  in  all  that 
could  charm,  of  literature,  music,  paint* 
ing,  art,  nature,  and  taste.  "Yet,  I 
know  not  how  it  is,"  thought  Rebecca, 
"  with  all  this,  these  rooms  have  always 
an  air  of  melancholy,  almost  amounting 
to  desolation,  about  them«  I  wonder  if 
Lady  Cordelia  is  happy  ?** 
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As  she  formed  this  conjecture,  her  eye 
rested  on  a  collection  of  loose  papers 
that  lay  on  a  table  before  her,  half  hid 
among  some  flowers  that  the  page  had 
been  about  to  place  in  a  vase  when 
Tihe  entered.  The  writing  was  Lady 
Cordelia's  j  and,  as  she  perceived  they 
were  only  verses,  she  could  not  resist  the 
curiosity  that  prompted  her  to  read  the 
following  lines:— 

Tis  well,  thou  world,  that  thou  should'st  think 

Me  proud,  and  cold,  and  vain ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  view  each  link 

That  forms  my  heart's  true  chain. 

I  would  not  thou  should'st  know  the  tears 

That  dim  my  smiling  eyes, 
Or  see  hopes  blighted  into  fears, 

Or  hear  my  burning  sighs. 

Too  well  I've  loved  —  too  much  believed. 

Still  found  the  future  pain ; 
And  those  who've  been  so  long  deceived. 

May  scarcely  trust  again. 

To  flowers  that  wither  in  the  blast. 

And  feelings  in  their  spring. 
The  cold,  dark  shadows  of  the  past 

Is  all  that  time  can  bring. 
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But  /,  who  bear  my  weight  of  life, 

Unguidedy  and  aJone^ 
Must  learn  to  quell  the  idle  strife 

*Tween  fate  and  feeling  sown ; 

Must  mask  with  smiles  an  aching  heart ; 

And  ^mid  the  bright  array. 
Where  each  one  acts  another's  part, 

Liook  gayest  of  the  gay. 

Oh  I  would  that  I  indeed  could  be 

The  careless  thing  I  seem  ; 
Or  still  believe,  fair  Hope,  in  thee. 

And  dream  again  joy's  dream.  . 

But  tho'  Hope's  radiant  sun  is  set, 

That  lent  youth's  mom  such  light, 
Its  fairy  rays  are  ling'ring  yet 

Thro'  sorrow's  darken'd  night. 

They  linger  yet  —  but  not  to  throw 

False  halos  round  my  love> 
Of  earthly  things  whose  bliss  is  woe, 

But  guide  my  thoughts  above. 

Think,  then,  thou  world,  e'en  as  thou  wilt, 

What  boots  thy  love  to  me  ? 
Let  those  who  know  less  grief  than  guilt 

Seek  fame  and  praise  from  thee. 

Thy  purchased  praise,  thy  heartless  smilM>. 

But  harrow  and  betray, 
Like  that  false  light,  whose  elfin  wiles 

Lead  wanderers'  steps  astray. 


"No,  Lady  Cordelia  is  not  happy,'* 
said  Rebecca,  as  she  replaced  the  lines ; 
and  yet,   at  that  moment,   one  of  the 
most  joyous  laughs  she  had  ever  heard 
met  her  ear.      On  turning  to  ascertain 
from  whom  it  proceeded,   she    beheld 
Lady  Cordelia !  looking  at  her  through 
a  half'Open  door;  not,   indeed,  as  she 
had  been  wont  to  behold  her,  but  equip- 
ped from  head  to  foot  as  a  country- 
woman —  her    beautiful    golden     hair 
confined,  and  almost  hid  behind  a  close, 
linen  cap ;   a    black   wimple    or    hood 
shading  the  contour  of  her  face.     On 
her  neck  she  wore  a  geranium-coloured 
kerchief,  plaited  down  the   back,    and 
relieved  by  a  tucker  of  snow-white  cam- 
bric.   The  vivid  red  of  her  handkerchief 
formed  a  pretty  and  picturesque  contrast 
to   the  bright  purple  of  her  short  and 
thickly  plaited   woollen   petticoat ;    her 
stockings  were  of  the  same  deep  blue, 
(happily  the  only  species  of  blue-stock- 
ingism  known  in  those  days,)  with  red 
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clocks  edged  with  white ;  while  her 
little  feet  did  penance  in  a  pair  of  nailed 
shoes^  two  inches  thick,  and  had,  more- 
over, to  endure  the  weight  of  a  pair  of 
enormous  silver  buckles* 

"  How  kind  it  is  of  you  to  come,"  she 
said,  addressing  Lady  Berry,  and  half 
advancing  into  the  room.  **  But  do  not 
laugh  at  me  till  you  are  dressed,  and  then 
we  can  both  laugh  together ;  but  Alice 
and  her  mother  must  tutor  you  as  they 
have  been  tutoring  me  ;  for  they  say  that 
we  do  not  speak  properly  for  our  dress, 
and  that  the  astrologer  will  discover  that 
we  are  deceiving  him,  and  will  not  tell 
us  a  single  word  of  truth." 

^^  Oh,  but  as  I  do  not  want  him  to  tell 
me  any  things**  said  Rebecca,  smiling, 
"  why  need  I  dress  up  at  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  you  must,"  replied 
Lady  Cordelia,  taking  her  hand,  and 
drawing  her  into  her  dressing-room,  "  for 
it  will  never  do  for  me  to  go  alone  this 
figure  \   and  you  are  to  be  my  mothen 
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Look,  what  a  fine  old  lumbering  dress 
Alice  has  got  for  you^^ 

**  Very  fine,  indeed,'*  said  Lady  Berry, 
laughing,  as  she  took  a  survey  of  the 
ponderous  chintz  petticoats,  and  brown 
velvet  hood,  in  which  she  was  to  figure. 
"  But  still,  if  we  should  meet  any  one  we 
know,  our  dress  cannot  alter  our  faces, 
and  how  very  foolish  we  should  look." 

"  As  for  that,''  rejoined  Lady  Cordelia, 
laughing,  as  she  reached  a  huge  pair  of 
double  green  spectacles  from  the  toilet, 
"  you,  my  good  woman^  are  to  wear  these 
suitable  appendages  to  your  years  ;  and 
I,  of  course,  as  befits  a  modest  young 
damsel,  shall  keep  my  wimple  close 
round  my  face ;  so  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  chance  even  of  Signor 
Manfredati's  detecting  us  with  all  his 
infallibility,  do  you,  Alice  ?" 

**Ah,  my  Lady,'*  said  Alice  solemnly, 
-with  a  shake  of  her  pretty  head,  to 
.which  Lord  Burleigh's  was  nothing,  "  I 
would  not  be  too  sure  of  that  >•  for  tbej 
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do  say  that  the  Queen  herself  went,  and 

Miss  Jennings,  and  Miss  Price,  and  two 

or    three    more  ladies,    dressed   up   as 

orange-girls  ;  and  he  found  'em  ail  out, 

my  Lady,  and  even  told  her  Majesty  as 

much  as  that  the  King  did  not  care  for 

her }   and  showed  her  (in  that  way  he 

has  of  showing  people,)  Miss  Stewart  as 

plain  as  I  see  you  now,  my  La^y,  and 

ONell  Gwynn,  and  that  brat  of  her's  that 

they  call  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  and  said 

they  were  the  cause  of  it  j   and  Lady 

Castlema— " 

**  Hush,  hush,  Alice,  how  can  you 
believe  such  silly  tales?'*  said  Lady 
Cordelia. 

«  JVellj  my  Lady,**  said  Alice,  with  an 
air  of  confident  resignation,  "  you'll  see 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.** 

**  Do  you  know  Lady  Castlemaine  ?** 
tusked  Rebecca. 

"  I  did  know  her,**  replied  Lady  Cor- 
delia, **  but,  like  many  others,  she  has 
'behaved  very  ungratefully  to  me ;  but, 

VOL,  II.  o 
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for  that  matter^  there  is  nothing  but  in^ 
gratitude  in  the  world,  and  1  am  sick  of 
being  kind  to  any  one/^ 

The  fact  was,  that  Lady  Cordelia  had, 
like  many  others,  set  out  in  life  with 
feelings  of  what  she  thought  excessive  phi* 
knthropy  and  benevolence  towards  her 
fellow-creatures ;  that  is,  with  falsely  giv- 
ing human  nature  credit  for  a  great  deal 
more  good  than  it  possesses.  With  alt 
who  do  this,  misanthropy  and  disgust 
must  naturally  succeed  to  the.  more 
amiable  and  humane  impulses,  as  disap 
pointment  destroys  the  chimera  that 
visionary  benevolence  had  conjured  up; 
but  genuine  philanthropy  is  a  species  of 
moral  asbestus,  which  passes^  unscathed, 
through  the  fiery  ordeals  of  treachery 
and  ingratitude,  nor  varies  with  the  vices 
of  others.  If  we  never  did  right  but  for 
the  sake  of  right  itself,  we  could  never 
be  disappointed  in  the  result  ^  if  we  never 
performed  a  kind  and  benevolent  action, 
but  from  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  God 
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and  ourselves  (the  onl^  motive  that 
ought  to  actuate  us,)  we  could  never  be 
galled  by  ingratitude,  or  stung  by  injus- 
tice. And,  above  all,  if  we  would  only 
look  at  the  faults,  follies,  and  vices  of 
others,  as  beacons  to  shun  them  in  our* 
selves,  we'  should  be  more  apt  to  view 
them  with  a  compassionate  sort  of  obli- 
gation,  than  with  severity  and  censure  ; 
but  whilst  we  continue  to  do  good  on  the 
principle  of  obtaining  the  gratitude  and 
affection  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  only 
place  out  our  virtues  at  an  usurious  inte- 
rest, and  deserve  to  fail  in  our  specula- 
tions; for  in  expecting  too  much  from 
^iers^  we  require  too  little  from  ourselves^ 

But  to  return  to  the  two  metamor- 
phosed beauties,  whose  toilets  were 
nearly  completed. 

**  Dear  me,  my  Lady,*'  said  Alice, 
walking  round  Rebecca,  <<you  look 
much  too  young,  and  seventy  times  too 
handsome  for  an  old  woman ;  and,  as  to 
your  ancles,  my  Lady,  (turning  to  her 
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her  mistress)  why,  spite  of  the  blue 
stockings,  such  a  pair  never  belonged  to 
a  country.girl/* 

"  Oh  !  these  horrid  shoes,"  said  Lady 
Cordelia,  laughing  as  she  stumped  about 
in  them,  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
way  to  boil  the  nails,  as  the  pilgrim  did 
the  peas;  for  they  hurt  so,  that  I  am 
sure  I  shall  never  be  able  to  perform  a 
pilgrimage  either  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
or  our  gentleman  of  Tower-street.'* 

"  And  pray  what  may  that  enormous 
chain  and  scissors  be  for  ?*'  enquired 
Lady  Berry,  as  Alice  reached  one  from 
the  table. 

"  Oh  that,  my  Lady,  with  this  pin- 
cushion, and  these  knitting  needles,  and 
worsted  stockings  are  to  hang  by  your 
side ;  and  this  basket  of  peaches  and 
flowers.  Lady  Cordelia  is  to  take  on  her 


arm.** 


"  Well,  but  now  that  we  are  dressed,-' 
said  Lady  Cordelia,  "  we  ought  to  lose 
no  time  in  settibg  out,  so  do  Alice  send 
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for  a  hackney  coach,  for  1  am  sure  we 
are  such  strange  figures,  that  we  should 
have  a  crowd  after  us,  if  we  walked  any 
4)art  of  the  way." 

When  the  coach  arrived,  the  two  ladies, 
accompanied  by  Alice,  got  into  it,  and 
^fler  the  man  had  been  duly  directed 
^here  to  drive  to,  and   assured  them^ 
with  a  knowing  wink,  that  he  knew  very 
well  where  the   place  was,  they  found 
themselves  rumbling  along,  actually  on 
their  way  to  the  far-famed  Signor  Man- 
'  iredati's,  and  so  laughable  was  their  ap- 
pearance,  as  they  looked  at  one  another, 
and  so  flagrant  seemed  the  absurdity  of 
their  expedition,  that  they  felt  greatly 
inclined  to  turn  back,  and  most  probably 
would,  but  for  the  wonders  the  loqua- 
cious damsel  Alice  kept  relating  of  the 
.astrologer,  —  wonders  which  she  had  not 
half  finished  recounting,  when  they  found 
tbemselves  in  Tower-street  /  a  prior  pha- 
lanx of  hackney  coaches  prevented  theirs 
from  immediately  drawing  up  to  the  door 
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of  a  very  shabby,  dirty  looking  hou8e» 
several  stories  high ;  and  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so»  the  door  was  (^ned 
by  an  old  woman,  whose  personal  attract 
tions  were  of  the  Hecate  style.      She 
told  them  in  a  sharp  querulous  tone,  that 
the  Signer  was  busy,  and  could  not  see 
them  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  bade  them 
follow  her,  which  they  did,  up  several 
flights  of  dirty  narrow  creeking  stairs ; 
at  length  they  arrived  at  a  landing-place, 
which  it  appeared  was  ta  be  their  |bus^ 
ney's  end,  for  the  old  woman  flung  open 
a  door,  which  was  half  off  its  hinges^ 
and  led  the  way  into  a  low,  dark  room^ 
with  a  sanded  floor,  two  high  backed 
chairs,    with   torn   black  leather   seats, 
from  which   a  large  quantity  of  horse 
hair  appeared  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  struggling  for  emancipation ;  the 
light  of  day  was  only  partially  admitted 
through   a  narrow  lattice  window,   be- 
tween whose  leaden  squares  were  pieces 
of  transparent  horn,   instead  of  glass» 
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and  the  drapery  that  hung  from  it,  was 
of  tattered  red  and  white  check ;  on  the 
hearth^  before  the  expiring  embers  of  a 
smoky  green-wood  fire  sat,  with  elevated 
badcs,  and  curled  tails,  two  gigantic 
black  cats,  looking  like  **  kings  of  dark 
images ;''  over  the  high  and  thickly 
iscratched  chimney-piece  were  two  broken 
Jugs  filled  with  clay,  from  which  towered 
the  manes  of  a  geranium  and  myrtle 
shrub ;  from  one  side  of  the  wall  hung 
s  torn  and  deeply  smoked  map  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex;  on  the  other,  a 
helmet,  cuirasse,  and  arquebuss,  with  its 
scriptural  motto  of  "  O  Lord,  open 
thou  our  lips,  and  our  mouths  shall  shew 
forth  tliy  praise,''  which  had  so  recently 
constituted  the  armour  of  the  round* 
head  soldiery.  As  the  two  ladies  and 
Alice  were  about  to  enter  into  this  very 
uninviting  apartment,  the  old  woman, 
pointing  to  a  well  muddied  sheep*skin 
mat,  that  lay  at  the  threshold,  rudely 
pushed    Lady   Cordelia    aside,    with   a 
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♦*  How  naw,  wench,  you  need  not  carry 
the  dirt  of  every  street  in  London  into  my 
rooms  ^  plague  enough  have  I  to  keep 
them  as  they  are,  with  all  the  silly  jades 
like  you  that  come  here  lover-hunting ; 
but  light  pockets  and  heavy  hearts  is  att 
that  comes  of  such  pranks.'' 

"  You  old  sorceress,  do  you  know  ?*' 
began  the  indignant  Alice,  butjusttheB 
recollecting  that  she  did  not  want 
her  to  kfiow  whom  she  was  speaking  to, 
she,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  held 
her  tongue  when  she  wished  to  speak; 
and,  following  her  lady's  example,  made 
the  ancient  dame  a  low  courtesy,  and 
passed  on  into  the  room,  where  we  shall 
for  the  present  leave  them,  (Lady  Corde^ 
lia  and  Rebecca  in  posses^n  of  the  two 
high-backed  chairs,  and  Alice,  much 
to  her  discomfort,  of  the  window  seat, 
till  the  Signor  Manfredati  has  vouch- 
safed to  give  them  an  audience)  and  fol- 
low Sir  Ambrose  in  his  morning's  walk« 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

oiR  Ambrose  had  of  late,  according  to 
Jus  version  of  the  stars,  read  in  his  own 
especial  share  of  them  much  of  dark  im- 
port, which  left  him  ill  at  rest,  as  to  his 
claims  on  futurity  ;  but  being  anxious  to 
obtain  a  more  favourable  translation  of 
their  obscure  meanings,  than  his  own 
knowledge  had  enabled  him  to  acquire, 
and  having  written  to  that  arch  knave. 
Lord  Rochester,  (or  as  we  must  now 
call  him  Pietro  di  Manfredati,J  and  re- 
ceived the  answer  (which  he  had  written 
to  him  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's) 
appointing  this  day  for  a  meeting,  he  left 
Jiome  at  an  early  hour,  filled  with  impa^ 
tience  as  to  the  interview,  and  anxiety 
as  to  the  result 

After  a  due  perambulation  of  divers 
dirty  lanes  and  crowded  streets,  the  ba- 
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ronet  arrived  in  Tower-street,  not  in- 
deed at  the  same  door  to  which  his  wife 
and  Lady  Cordelia  came  a  few  hours  af- 
terwards ;  for  the  wily  Earl  having 
foreseen  that  these  sort  of  matrimonial 
rencontres  would  not  (for  obvious  rea- 
sons,) be  the  most  agreeable  to  the  par- 
ties themselves,  or  the  most  advantageous 
to  him,  had,  by  separate  entrances^ 
guarded  against  all  such  contingencies* 
As  this  meeting  was  preconcerted.  Sir 
Ambrose  had  not  to  wait  long  before  he 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
formidable  predictor  of  future  events. 
After  traversing  several  long  narrow  pas- 
sages, and  two  or  three  rooms,  much  in 
the  same  style  as  that  into  which  the  old 
woman  had  conducted  Lady  Berry  and 
Lady  Cordelia,  he  reached  one  less 
shabby  than  the  rest,  where  the  forbid- 
ding old  man^  who  had  acted  as  groom  of 
the  chambers  to  him,  and  who  looked  as 
if  he  had  been  the  better  or  worse  half 
of  the  old  woman,  (if  the  positive  fact  of 
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best  or  worst  could  have  been  ascertained 
on  a  division  by  the  lady  in  question^) 
resigned  him  to  the  care  of  £den  Green, 
who  played  lord  in  waiting,  in  his  most 
perfectionized  state  of  deformity ;  and 
on  the  entrance  of  the  knight  rose  e<t' 
<lfficio;  and  after  ringing  a  belli  that 
s^ounded  to  the  ears  of  Sir  Ambrose  like 
the  **  knell  that  was  to  summon  him  to 
heaven  or  to  hell/'  he  threw  open,  a  door, 
and  with  a  long  black  rod  that  h^  held 
in  his  hand,  pushed  the  baronet  into  a 
long  narrow  passage,  and  shut  the  door 
on  him.  In  this  place  shone  just  light 
enough  to  make  *^  darkness  visible ;"  and 
from  the  pillars  on  each  side  of  him, 
round  which  were  coiled  twisted  snakes, 
there  issued  a  low  hissing  noise,  like  that 
of  serpents }  and  ever  and  anon,  a  bat 
flitted  across  his  path,  flapping  its  ill- 
omened  wizard  wing  against  his  cheek. 
Used  as  he  was  to  crucibles,  alembics, 
and  all  the  dark  furniture  of  the  forges, 
with  the  self-created  horrors  of  his  la- 
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boratory,  he  felt  his  blood  curdle  amid 
the  death-like  life  of  this  place  and  its 
charael  atmosphere.  Above  him  spark- 
led  the  mimic  lustre  of  a  thousand 
planets ;  and  though  he  knew  their  light 
to  be  but  artificial,  yet  to  his  distem- 
pered and  anxious  imagination,  every 
star  shone  like  a  mirror,  in  which  was 
typed  futurity. 

At  length  he  reached  the  end  of  this 
long  portentous  passage,  and  found  him- 
self, without  being  intercepted  by  any 
further  barrier,  in  a  spacious  apartment, 
the  very  air  of  which  was  the  breath  of 
luxury ;  how  difierent  from  that  he  had 
been  in  a  moment  before !  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  sat  Lord  Rochester  on 
the  throne,  and  in  the  dress  he  had  de- 
scribed to  the  Duke  of  Bucks ;  one  owl 
was  perched  familiarly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  fates  rolled  their  eyes  darkly 
above  him.  At  intervals,  the  solemn 
peal  of  an  organ  stole  on  the  ear,  with  a 
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muffled  sound,    that  gave  the  notes  an 
almost  supernatural  tone. 

Before  the  astrologer  burnt,  in  a  large 
silver  censer,  a  quantity  of  incense,  that 
sent  up  volumes  of  blue  and  highly  per- 
fumed smoke,  which  nearly  obscured 
every  object  within  its  reach.  A  large 
volume  of  thickly  interlineated  hiero- 
glyphics appeared  completely  to  engross 
the  attention  of  the  seer.  Around  him 
were  scattered  sybiiine  leaves,  on  which 
figured  the  horoscopes  of  many.  Ce- 
lestial globes,  compasses,  and  telescopes 
completed  the  rest  of  his  apparatus. 
Nor  did  he  raise  his  learned  eyes  till  the 
knight  stood  full  before  him,  and  he  then 
fixed  them  on  him,  without  his  features 
undergoing  the  slightest  variation  of  ex- 
pression. After  having  perused  his 
countenance  for  a  few  minutes,  he  mo- 
tioned to  him  to  be  seated ;  and  then 
in  a  hollow  sepulchral  tone,  demanded 
of  him  in  Latin  the  day  and  hour  of 
his  nativity?   Sir  Ambrose  replying  in 
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the  same  language,  informed  him,  that 
he  had  taken  his  stand  in  creation  on 
the  6th  of  December,  in  the  year  l€00, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  at  night  and 
one  in  the  morning. 

The  astrologer  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book  before  him,  and  having  mutr 
tered  several  times  that  six  was  a  number 
to  which  the  fates  had  never  shown  any 
favour,  took  his  compasses,  and  after 
making  innumerable  calculations,  with  a 
pen  cut  out  of  an  eagle's  quill,  closed  the 
book,  and  knitting  his  dark  brows,  said, 
or  rather  shouted,  with  the  yell  of  a 
fiend  — 


^^  Sextus  TarquiniuSf  Sextus  Neroy  Sextus  et  ipse. 
Semper  sub  Sexto  perdita  RomaJmL^* 

And  your  sea:tus  bodes  you  no  better ! 
The  yell  was  repeated  by  a  triple  rever- 
beration, that  lost  none  of  its  horrors  as 
it  died  away  in  the  distance ;  and  the 
prediction  found  a  deep  echo  in  the  su- 
perstitious soul  of  Sir  Ambrose. 

17 
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*<  Enough/^  said  he,  with  a  groan ; 
**  but  there  is  another  whose  fate  is 
linked  in  mine;''  and  as  he  spoke  a 
ghastly  smile  overspread  his  pale  dis- 
torted features. 

The  astrologer  put  his  hand  into  a 
golden  urn,  and  took  from  it  a  dried 
lotus  leaf,  on  which  were  engraven  in 
black  crooked  characters,  the  following 
lines,  which  were  not  much  calculated 
to  remove  the  disagreeable  impression 
his  former  forebodings  had  left  :  — 

**    You  would  speaky  you  tjoould  speak  of  your  fair 

young  bride, 
But  her  place  shall  be  soon  by  another  s  side; 
And  roses  shall  bloom  amid  the  tnoxo, 
Ere  grief  for  you  that  bride  can  know* 

'^  You  would  ask,  you  would  ask  more  than  know- 
ledge may  tell. 
Yet  full  soon  shall  you  learn  that  secret  too  well* 
Then  seek  no  more,  nor  tarry  hither, 
The  flowers  you^ve  cuWd  e*en  now  must  wither" 

Sir  Ambrose  ground  his  teeth,  and 
crumbling  the    ill-omened   leaf  in   his 
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clefncbed  hand,  the  fragments  of  it  fell 
to  the  ground,  on  which  he  stamped  fu^ 
riously,  and  then  turning  to  the  astro- 
loger said,  in  a  slow  measured  ironical 
tone,  as  he  folded  his  arms,  and  fixed 
his  keen  saturnine  eyes  upon  him, 

<<  And  has  fate  no  other  blessings  m 
store  for  me  ?  though  I  must  own  she 
has  been  so  very  lavish,  that  I  scarcelj 
dare  hope  for  more.** 

"  If  thou  art  not  yet  satisfied,**  re- 
plied the  astrologer,  *<  and  must  need 
have  the  seal  of  certainty  set  on  all  that 
I  have  told  thee^  even  ask  of  a  power 
beyond  mine  j  and  thy  curiosity  shall 
be  gratified  at  all  hazards  j**  so  saying, 
he  pointed  to  an  aperture  in  the  wall, 
resembling  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  and  told 
the  knight  "  he  might  consult  the  ora- 
cle.** Sir  Ambrose  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
astrologer's  veracity,  or  his  own  super- 
stition and  credulity,  and  then,  with  the 
sudden  movement  of  one  who  had  no- 
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thing  more  to  lose,  rushed,  rather  than 
walked,  into  the  cave,  where  all  was 
total   darkness;    a    few   faint  exquisite 

• 

notes  met  his  ear,  like  that  of  fairy  mu- 
sic ;  the  air  was  an  ItaHan  one  of  great 
popularity  at  that  time,  and  one  which 
Rebecca  had  often  sung  to  him ;  it  need- 
ed not  this  remembrance  to  overpower 
him ;  the  place,  the  air,  the  more  than 
mortal  strain  in  which  it  was  played 
were  sufficient;  and  it  had  ceased  for 
some  minutes  before  Sir  Ambrose  had 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  recollect 
for  what  purpose  he  was  there ;  and  he 
then  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der,  as  if  he  thought  to  bully  the  fates 
into  dealing  more  mercifully  with  him 
than  they  had  hitherto  done, 

"  Oracle,  if  thou  art  an  oracle,  tell 
me  what  more  I  may  expect ;    tell  me 

A  sweet  soft  voice  arose  like  that  of 
a  woman's  at  a  distance ;  and  he  heard 
(pronounced  in  accents  so  faint,   that 
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they  appeared  more  like  the  echo  of 
music  than  music  itself)  the  following 
words : 

"  Once  —  twice  —  thrice  —  I  wam'd  thee  of  the 
snare ; 
Once —  twice —  thrice — I  call'd  aloud  —  *  Be- 
ware !* 
But  thou  tried  the  stream  with  boat  and  oar, 
And  darted  briefly  from  the  shore* 
I  caird  again  —  the  last  time  —  thou  ferried 

gaily  on ; 
Once  more  thy  bark  I  hail'd,  but  thou,  alas! 
wert  gone."* 

"  A  very  oracle  truly/'  said  the  knight, 
with  a  bitter  laugh,  when  the  voice 
ceased,  "  for  so  obscure  are  thy  words 
that  I  cannot  see  their  import.** 

A  sound  arose  within  the  cave  Hke  the 
dash  of  waters,  accompanied  by  a  faint 
and  distant  scream,  like  that  of  nature's 
last  effort. 

'' Ha!  what  accursed  necromancy  is 
this  ?**  exclaimed  Sir  Ambrose,  as  he 
pressed  his  hands   to   his   forehead,  on 

*  Ancient  poetry. 
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\^hich  hung  the  deadly  dews  of  guilt  and 
remorse.  As  conscience  led  him  back 
to  that  fitful  night  when  the  tempest 
howled,  and  nature  warred  against  her- 
self, when,  reckless  alike  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  dead  to  every  feel- 
ing of  humanfty,  he  had  plunged  the  in- 
fant Rebecca  into  the  deep  bed  of  the 
river,  and  left  her  to  struggle  with  its 
world  of  waters.  The  scream,  the  dash- 
ing  of  the  water,  seemed  to  him  but  T^he 
re-acting  of  that  night's  tragedy,  which 
he  had  tried  long,  but  tried  in  vain,  to 
forget ;  for  even  when  he  looked  on  Re- 
becca as  his  blooming  bride,  he  too  often 
could  only  think  of  her  as  the  little  vic- 
tim his  barbarity  had  destined  to  be  the 
bride  of  death !  He  waited  for  no  more, 
but  rushed  frantically  from  the  cave,  his 
eyes  glaring  wildly  ;  his  hands  clenched, 
and  his  heart  torn  with  a  thousand  con- 
tending passions,  beating  as  though  it 
would  have  burst  its  confines.  On  re- 
gaining the  astrologer's  presence,  he 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  looked 
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enquiringly  around  him,  like  one  awaken- 
ing from  a  frightful  dream  —  his  features 
had  assumed  the  pale  green  cast  of  death ; 
his  livid  blue  lips  quivered,  but  uttered 
no  sound,  as  if  the  words  they  would 
have  spoken  had  withered  in  the  sirocco 
of  his  fevered  and  heavy  breath  j  his 
very  cloak  hung  listlessly,  as  though  it 
had  lost  all  the  energies  that  silk  and  vel- 
vet can  possess,  namely,  their  courtly 
gloss  and  modest  hues.  At  length,  with 
returning  recollection,  he  seemed  to  mad- 
den into  life  ;  and,  forgetting  ail  his  for- 
mer veneration,  both  for  astrology  and 
the  astrologer,  he  advanced  furiously  to- 
wards the  Earl,  and  grasping  his  shoulder 
with  one  hand,  whilst  he  kept  the  other 
clenched  on  his  own  bosom  — 

"  Tell  me/*  said  he,  « thou  fiend, 
thou  demon,  thou  prince  of  darkness, 
aught  that  thou  knowest,  and  all  that 
thou  knowest  of  me  and  the  past? 
But  what  canst  thou  know  ?  What  can 
any  one  know  ?  I  did  not  murder  her, 
(he  continued,  lowering  his  voice,  and 
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looking  fearfully  around ;)  there  is  no 
folood  upon  these  hands ;  and  if  these 
things  be  wet,  (passing  his  hands  over 
his  sleeves)  it  is  rai — rain,  and  rain  comes 
from  Heaven,  knowest  thou  that?  But 
no,  no,  no,  thou  canst  know  nothing  of 
it ;  no,  nothing !  nothing  !**  and  he  burst 
into  a  hollow,  hysterical  laugh,  and  sank 
into  the  chair  he  had  occupied  on  his 
arrival.  The  astrologer  poured  a  few 
drops  from  a  small  crystal  phial  into  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  and  having  got  the 
unhappy  knight  to  swallow  it,  began 
chafing  his  temples.  When  he  came  to 
himself  he  was  calm  and  composed,  and 
only  appeared  to  retain  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  the  past,  the  paramount  idea  of 
which  was  his  having  been  guilty  of 
some  disrespectful  word  or  deed  towards 
the  astrologer,  for  which  he  now  appear- 
ed anxious  to  atone  by  every  species  of 
respect  within  his  power. 

"  Father,'*  he  began,  "  if  I  have  in 
aught  had  the  ill  fortune  to  offend 
you  — " 
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"  Peace,  peace,  my  son,**  interrupted 
the  astrologer  in  a  most  benign  and  pro- 
tecting  voice,  "  the  soul  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  na- 
ture ;  that  is,  for  the  infirmities  of  the 
body,  and  thine  is  ill  at  ease,  so  that 
thine  own  home  would  best  suit  thee  at 
this  present.** 

Saying  which,  (and  thinking  that  this 
scene  had  lasted  quite  long  enough,  an 
opinion  in  which   the    reader  will,  no 
doubt,  coincide,)  he  opened  a  door  that 
led   to  a  landing  place    different  from 
that  by  which  Sir  Ambrose  had  first  en- 
tered, and  consigning  him  to  the  care  of 
the  old  man  who  stood  there  in  waiting, 
returned  and  closed  the  door  of  the  room, 
which  the  knight  began  to  wish  he  had 
never  entered.     He  was  in  no  state  to 
walk  home,  but  having  induced  his  con- 
ductor to  dispatch   a  messenger  for  m 
hackney  coach,  he  threw  himself  into  it> 
so  oppressed  with   thought  as  scarcely 
to  think  at  all.   His  first  question,  on  ar-. 
riving  at  Whitehall,  was  — 
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**  Is  Lady  Berry  at  home  ?'* 

**  No,  Sir ;  she  has  been  out  all  the 
morning,*'  was  the  reply. 

"  *Tis  well,"  said  he,  and  instantly  re^ 
paired  to  his  laboratory,  there  to  com- 
mune with  his  own  heart  as  he  best 
thought  fit ; «—  one  resolution  he  was  not 
long  in  coming  to,  that  of  allowing  no- 
thing to  transpire  relative  to  his  morn- 
ing's adventure  ;  he  also  recollected  that 
the  next  night  was  that  of  the  masque- 
rade, and  he  determined  to  appear  there 
with  his  beautiful  wife.  "  No,"  said  he, 
as  he  walked  at  a  hurried  pace  to  and 
fro  -^  "  the  world  shall  never  know  my 
folly  or  my  madness ;  if  I  have  know- 
ledge that  they  may  not  reach,  I  have 
bought  it  dearly;  yet,  what  is  know- 
ledge ?  we  may  but  know  too  much  to 
be  happy,  and  too  little  to  be  wise.  After 
all,  ignorance  is  the  mist  that  hallows  all 
things ;  for  it.  is  with  knowledge  as  with 
every  thing  else,  to  know  is  to  despise 
the  vanity  of  the  idol  we  ourselves  have 
worshipped ;  but  what  have  I  now  to  do 
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with   knowledge?   but  yes,  I  have  its 
acme  yet  to  learn ;  the  knowledge  how 
to  die  !  Well,  I  will  not  now  turn  dunce ; 
all  nature  has  her  tempests  ;  what  if  those 
of  the  human  heart  be  the  most  difficult 
to  quell  ?  the  calms  which  succeed  are 
more  deadly  and  lasting  \  then  shall  not 
this  prepare  me  for  death's  still  greater 
calm?  aye,  that  calm,    and  the  grave's 
gloom,   is  Lethe's  gloom ;    but  has   it 
Lethe's  qui^t  ?    My  poor  Rebecca,  and 
wilt  thou  —  but  pshaw  1  what  boots  all 
this  ?    I  must  be  as  I  have  been ;  and 
something  more.     Rebecca,  I  will  meet 
thee  with  smiles,  doubt  them  not  for  being 
the  first,  since  they  will  also  be  the  last." 
Sir  Ambrose  kept  his  word,  and  on  her 
return  greeted  his  wife  with  a  greater 
show  of  happiness  than   he  had  ever 
evinced  before. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Before  we  return  to  the  two  ladies  and 
the  impatient  Alice,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
retire  behind  the  scenes  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  witness  a  little  of  that  mirth 
which  Lord  Rochester  and  his  able  coad- 
jutor the  Duke  of  Bucks  were  indulg- 
ing in  at  the  expence  of  the  ill-fated 
Sir  Ambrose ;  perhaps  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  Eden  Green  performed  the  part 
of  the  sybil ;  nor  did  it  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  his  avocations  as  lord  in 
waiting,  he  being  that  ubiquitous  sort  of 
personage,  whose  talents  or  person  were 
never  confined  to  any  particular  sphere. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  !*'  laughed  the  hair- 
brained  earl,  when  the  door  had  fairly 
closed  on  the  knight. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !*'  echoed  the  still  more 
delighted  duke,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
cave,  where  he  had  been  an  invisible 
spectator  of  the  whole  scene. 

"  That  thou  didst  out-devil  the  devil, 
John,  (said  he,  when  he  could  speak,) 
I  never  doubted,  but  this  is  out-Ro- 
chestering  Rochester,  -  and  verily,  thou 
never  need'st  fear  to  be  eclipsed  in  so  ar* 
duous  an  achievement;  ha!  ha!  ha!  I 
could  laugh  till  I  died  at  the  very  re- 
membrance of  the  good  use  thou  madest 
of  the  sketch  I  had  given  thee  of  the 
knight's  life  and  adventures;  and.  the 
horror  that  seized  him  when  Master  Eden 
so  relentlessly  plunged  thy  bull-dog  Fire- 
brand into  the  great  tub.  of  water,  (as  he 
had  once  done  his  sposa  into  the  river, 
so  legends  tell,)  was  worth  a  kingdom, 
or  what  is  still  better,  a  whole  year's  fun, 
at  the  Duke  and   Devil,    in   Crutched 
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Friars,  though  it  did  splash  and  spoil  my 
best  cloak  and  doublet,  I  not  being  pre- 
pared for  any  prank  of  the  sort,  more  than 
the  worthy  Templeton,  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  And  the  faint  scream  !  was  it  not  to 
the  life  ?'*  said  the  earl. 
-   "  No,  it  was  to  the  death,*'  quoth  the 
duke,    "which  was  much  more  to  the 
purpose.** 

•  "  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  or  to  the  death,  as  thou 
sayest,  George,**  laughed  the  earl,  as  he 
filled  two  large  golden  cups  from  a  flask 
of  Rhenish ;  "  but  the  scream  was  en- 
tirely the  urchin's  own  invention.  ,  So 
here's  to  the  vivida  *vis  animi  of  Master 
Eden  Green,**  said  he,  quaflBng  off  the 
wine. 

"  Viva!  vivaP^  shouted  the  duke,  "I 
would  willingly  buy  him  from  thee  at  a 
thousand,  and  pay  thee  in  devils.** 

"  Marry,  and  I  never  doubted  thy  sa- 
gacity, gentle  Bucks  ;  but  where  art  thou, 
imp  of  my  soul  ?  Come  forth,  thou  bet- 
ter part    of  myself?**    and  accordingly 
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Master  Eden  issued  from  the  cave,  lei- 
surely adjusting  the  trappings  of  his  de- 
formity, with  every  muscle  of  his  face 
unmoved ;  and  followed  by  Lord  Ossoiy, 
who  had  accompanied  the  duke  in  his 
morning's  expedition,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  the  melancholy  that  seemed  to  per- 
vade all  he  said  and  did,  could  not  help 
being  diverted  at  the  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed* though  he  reprobated  the  lengths 
to  which  the  jest  had  been  carried^ 

"  Ho !  Firebrand,  my  poor  fellow/*' 
said  Lord  Rochester,  caressing  his  dogf 
who,  savage,  wet,  and  hungry,  waa 
the  next  arrival  from  the  cave.  — 
"  There  is  the  wages  of  tht/  morning's 
services/'  he  continued,  throwing  him  9 
roast  chicken,  which  the  buQ-*dog  de- 
voured at  a  mouthful. 

<^  And  am  I  to  be  the  only  one,"  asked 
the  duke,  "  who  by  virtue  of  my  office 
has  nothing  to  do  ?" 

**  Patience,  gentle  Bucks,"  replied  the 
earl,  <<.and  thou  shalt  not  long  have  to 
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eomplain  of  lack  of  trouble  j  tht/  pecu- 
liar care  shall  be  the  best  part  of  the  cre- 
ation ;  that  is  the  best,  because  they  are 
the  worst ;  and,  no  doubt,  Milton  was 
thinking  of  women,  when  he  makes  Sa- 
tan exclaim, 

"  Evil,  be  thou  my  good," 

It  shall  be  thine  for  to-day;  for  that 
jealous  goose,  Chesterfield,  is  to  be  with 
me ;  no  doubt  to  ask  what  line  of  conduct 
my  wisdom  would  advise  him  to  pursue 
respecting  his  green-footed  philanthropic 
lady  i  and  as  I  owe  her  a  grudge,  certes 
I  shall  strongly  recommend  country  air, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  good  of  her  health. 
So  while  I  am  engaged  with  him,  thou 
must  e'en  attend  to  the  fair  nymphs  who 
.  grace  the  other  side  of  this  building,  and 
mind  thou  art  perfect  in  thy  lesson,  not 
making  any  mistakes  about  the  transpa- 
rencies, which,  when  well  managed,  can 
shame  even  Lely's  facsimiles;  and  Os- 
sory  there,  who  looks  like  a  spectre,  can 
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go  with  thee,  and  will  prove  an  able  as- 
sistant, should  it  be  necessary  to  conjure 
up  a  bona  fide  ghost ;  but  go  thou,  (he 
continued,  turning  to  Eden  Green,)  and 
bring  us  news  of  the  arrivals." 

The  page  darted  off,  and  his  master 
then  conducted  the  duke  and  Lord  Os- 
sory  into  an  adjoining  room,  which  was 
more  like  the  personification  of  a  fairy, 
tale  than  any  thing  in  this  nether  world; 
it  was  high  and  spacious  (albeit  unlike 
those  which  led  to  it) ;  the  frames  of  the 
six  windows  that  opened  on  one  side  of 
it,  were  entirely  concealed  by  a  luxu- 
riant foliage  of  woodbine  and  climates, 
which  was  trained  so  as  to  cover  the  wall 
within  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling, 
and  through  which  both  light  and  air 
glanced,  and  sighed  coquettishly ;  while 
from  branch  to  branch  flitted  innumera- 
ble birds,  of  the  most  beautifully  van- 
gated  plumage,  happy  in  their  limited 
freedom  j  others  were  there  in  imitation 
of  them,  which  served  to  conceal  mechan- 
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icai  music,  that  produced^  at .  intervals, 
the  most  enchanting  harmony.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  room  was  so  far  oriental  as 
that  there  were  no  seats  beyond  ottomans, 
which  were  of  rose-coloured  velvet,  with 
a^silver  net-work  over  them  ;  the  carpet 
was  of  the  same  coloured  velvet,  embroi- 
dered with  silver  lilies  ;  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  stood  an  altar,  with  several 
broad  green  marble  steps  of  a  circular 
shape,  by  which  to  approach  it ;  on  it 
burnt  two  golden  censers,  full  of  incense, 
and  in  the  centre  was  a  figure  of  Hymen 
destroying  Love  ;  the  urchin's  throat  was 
within  his  grasp,  and  the  expression  of 
expiring  life  exquisitely  pourtrayed  in 
his  half-closed  eyes  ;  the  arrows  were  fall- 
ing listlessly  from  his  quiver,  and  his  un- 
strung bow  lay  with  his  flameless  torch 
amid  the  fragments  of  some  broken  hearts, 
upon  which  Hymen  was  trampling.  At 
either  side  of  the  altar  were  two  chef- 
d'ceuvres  in  sculpture ;  the  one  was  a , 
§appho,  throwing  herself  from  the  Tar  j 
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peian  rock ;  the  rock  itself,  (which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  very  lai^e  white 
marble  bason  of  perfumed  water,)  was  of 
black  marble  ;  the  figure  of  Sappho  ym 
the  perfection  of  art ;  for  it  was  ahno$t 
nature  ;  there  was  poetry  in  her  attitudei 
and  music  in  her  very  hair;  her  lyre, 
fwhich  was  a  real  one)  was  so  constructed^ 
that  the  chords  vibrated  to  every  breath 
that  swept  them.  The  subject  of  the 
other  was  Venus  rising  from  the  seaj 
her  head  alone  appeared  above  the  shell; 
but  it  was  a  head  of  such  perfectionized 
loveliness  as  to  make  the  beholder  air 
most  fancy  they  were  looking  it  into  life. 
"  Cdme,  do  not  turn  Pygmalions,  and 
transfer  your  souls  to  those  marble  divi- 
nities/' said  Lord  Rochester  to  his  com- 
panions, as  both  stood  lost  in  admiration 
before  each  of  these  statues;  "for  it  is 
high  time  that  thou,Buckingham,shouldst 
enter  upon  .thy  calling/'  Saying  which, 
he  opened  a  door  behind  the  altar,  and, 
Imving  rolled  out  a  large  dressing-glass. 
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(only  that  there  was  no  quicksilver  at  the 
back  of  it),  he  next  produced  the  magi- 
cian's beard,  cap,  and  robes,  which  he 
had  described  to  the  Duke  the '  night  he 
supped  at  his  house ;  and  having  equip- 
ped him  in  them,  he  placed  in  his  hand  a 
long  white  crystal  wand. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "sit  thee  on  the  first 
step  of  the  altar,  George,  and  look  thou 
as  wise  as  may  be,  whilst  I  get  thee  thy 
le«5on.book;*'  upon  which  he  took  from 
the  closet  a  ponderous  volume  of  hiero- 
glyphics, (even  larger  than  the  one  that 
liad  furnished  the  fate  of  Sir  Ambrose,) 
with  several  horoscopes,  compasses,  &c. 
&C.9  and  placed  it  open  on  the  duke's  lap. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  opening  a  box,  "  are 
the  pastille  hearts  that  my  worthy  friend 
Jose  Corvo,  Queen  Kate's  Jew  perfumer, 
has  furnished  me  with ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  taught  thee  the  secret  of  them, 
thine  own  discretion  or  whim  must  tell 
thee  when  to  burn  the  faithful,  and  when 
the  faithless  ones,  and  they  must  equally 
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guide  thee  in  the  fantoccini  of  this  magic 
mirror.  All  the  portraits  necessary  to 
insert  in  it  thou  wiit  find  in  yonder 
closet,  where  Ossory  may  remain  till  he 
is  wanting ;  and  if  he  is'not  wanting,  why 
he  can  see  and  hear.  And  I  promise 
thee,  Master  Dull  Child  Woeful,  even 
thy  gravity  must  give  way  to  see 
what  fools  *  Dan  Cupid*  makes  of  othert, 
even  though  thou  likest  not  over  well  to 
be  fooled  by  him  thyself.  As  for  the 
lights  and  shadows,  George,**  he  conti- 
nued, turning  to  the  duke,  "  Eden  Green 
will  manage  all  that  part  of  the  business 
for  thee  j  but  here  he  comes.  How  now, 
sirrah,  who  waits  our  gracious  pleasure?*' 

"  Two  ladies,  my  Lord.  I  did  not  see 
their  faces,  and  they  are  dressed  as  coun-' 
try. women ;  but  it  won*t  do  —  they  have 
Whitehall  in  their  air,  the  Mall  in  their 
gait,  and  Francisco  Corbetta  in  their 
voices.** 

"Well,  but  can  none  of  thy  guesses 
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reach  their  identity?'*  asked  Lord  Ro- 
chester. 

"  None  that  I  have  yet  ventured,-  my 

Lord ;  and  yet  1  would  wager  my  best 
Florence  cloak,  that  I  have  seen  the 
wicked  black  eyes  of  the  damsel  that  is 
with  them  some  where  before/' 

AsMasterEden  concluded  his  surmises, 
a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  j  and 
on  opening  it,  appeared  that,  worthy  and 
most  sagacious  of  gentlemen-ushers,  Da- 
vid Devildike,  who  had  before  oflSciated 
that  morning  in  conducting  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton  to  the  presence  of  his  gracious 
employer,  and  was  now  come  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  another  aspirant  to  the  ho- 
nour of  an  audience  with  his  lordship. 

«*  Tush,  it  is  that  goose  Chesterfield,*' 
said  the  Earl,  <<  and  I  am  in  no  humour 
for  his  prosing  j  and  having  feasted  my 
friend  the  knight  so  amply,  little  remains 
to  regale  him  with." 

**  Oh,  for  that  matter,  tarde 'venientibus 
x)ssa,*^  said  the  duke. 
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^'True,  qtcoad  him,"  said  Rochester! 
"but  /who  have  been  here  before  the 
feast,  like  not  to  leave  ere  the  banquet 
begin  ;  but  this  is  the  last  day  of  my 
magical  reign,  and  I  must  not  abdicate 
whilst  I  have  one  subject  left.  So,  fare 
thee  well,  my  worthy  minister,  and  see 
that  thy  morning's  work  be  well  served 
and  seasoned  by  dinner  time/' 

Saying  which,  he  retired  to  the  inner 
room  to  administer  to  the  grievances  at 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Eden  Green  was 
sent  to  usher  the  two  ladies  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  duke. 

'*Dear  my  Lady,  only  think,'*  said 
Alice,  entering  on  tip-toe  from  the  pas- 
sage, \^here  she  had  been  eagerly  and 
honourably  trying  to  overhear  a  colloquy 
on  the  stairs  between  the  old  woman  and 
some  other  person  with  whom  she  was  dis- 
puting the  right  of  admission  j  "only  think 
how  lucky  it  was  that  you  came  to-day, 
for  I  have  just  heard  that  old  witch  say 
that  the  Signor  leaves  the  kingdom  Uh 
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morrow ;  and  there  is  a  gentleman  (who, 
I  am  sure,  is  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  by  his 
voice,)  trying  to  force  his  way  up,  but 
she  won't  let  him,  for  she  says  that  there 
is  another  entrance  for  the  men,  and  that 
the  astrologer  is  too  busy  to  see  him,  (I 
suppose  so,  for  what  a  time  he  has  kept 
lis;)  so  I  am  sure,  let  him  do  what  he  will, 
he  won't  get  up  here,  for  the  old  hag  is 
strong  enough  to  conquer  ten  men,  and 
ugly  enough  to  frighten  twenty." 

"  Pray,  Alice,"  said  Lady  Cordelia, 
**  come  in  and  shut  the  door,"  and  at  the 
same  time  she  moved  the  great  unwieldy 
chair  she  was  sitting  in,  and  sat  with 
her  back  against  it. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley's  voice  grew  louder 
and  louder,  and  his  footsteps  more  near  ; 
when,  to  the  no  small  relief  of  Lady 
Cordelia,  Eden  Green  appeared  at  an 
opposite  door,  and  beckoned  to  her  and 
Rebecca  to  follow  him,  which  they  im- 
mediately did. 
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"  You  will  remain  here  till  we  return^ 
Alice/'  said  her  mistress. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  Lady/'  said  the  quies- 
cent damsel,  at  the  same  time  rummaging 
in  her  pocket  for  a  letter,  with  a  look 
that  said  pretty  plainly,  "  I  have  quite 
enough  here  to  occupy  me  J* 

No  sooner  were  Lady  Cordelia  and 
her  friend  in  the  passage  that  led  to  the 
room  in  which  all  futurity  was  to  be  re- 
vealed to  them,  than  Master  Eden  pro- 
duced two  blue  embroidered .  handker- 
chiefs of  Persian  silk,  with  which  he 
blindfolded  the  two  ladies,  and  so  led 
them  into  Buckingham's  presence. 

The  duke  was  seated,  with  all  becom- 
ing gravity,  on  the  first  step  of  the  altar, 
where  Rochester  had  placed  him ;  his 
eyes  (which  he  did  not  raise  till  Eden 
Green  had  unblinded  the  bright  ones 
that  stood  before  him,)  steadily  fixed  on 
the  book  of  fate. 

No  sooner  was  the  handkerchief  re- 
moved  from  Lady  Cordelia's  face,  than 
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she  was  startled  by  a  deep  sigh,  almost 
amounting  to  a  faint  exclamation,  breath- 
ed very  near  her.  She  looked  towards 
the  place  from  whence  the  sound  had 
issued,  but  saw  nothing,  save  the  supposed 
astrologer,  and  the  room,  as  we  have 
before  described  it. 

Perceiving  she  did  not  speak,  Buck- 
ingham said,  in  as  awful  a  voice  as  he 
could  assume,  *^  Daughter,  what  wouldst 
thou  with  me  ?'' 

"I  have  lost,'*  replied  Lady  Cordelia, 
half  ashamed  of  her  own  folly,  and  blush^ 
ing  as  she  spoke,  "  I  have  lost  a  trinket 
more  precious  to  me  than  all  the  gems  of 
the  East,  and  would  know  from  you, 
great  Sir,  if  I  may  ever  hope  to  find  it 
agaiin,  and  who  has  got  it  ?  —  for  I  hear 
your  knowledge  can  even  reach  that.^^ 

The  scene  in  Greenwich-park  instantly 
flashed  across  the  duke's  recollection. 
He  also  remembered  how  carefully  Sed- 
ley  had  tried  to  conceal  the  chain  from 
his  view  which  Lady  Cordelia  had  drop- 
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ped,  by  keeping  his  foot  upon  it ;  and, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  mth 
a  great  apparent  depth  of  scrutiny,  he 
replied : 

^<  Daughter,  that  trinket  was  a  chaid 
of  Eastern  gold,  and  to  that  chain  was 
anchored  all  thy  earthly  hope ;  falsehood 
has  been,  is  still,  and  will  be  again  linked 
within  that  chain.  Let  me  see,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  over  another  lea^  and 
measuring  the  circumference  of  sevend 
circles  with  a  compass,  ^'  it  was  lost  to 
thee  amid  a  fair  domain,  wherein  revelled 
many  bright  ladies  and  gay  cavaliers,  and 
there  lacked  not  royalty  itself.  Thou 
wert  in  goodly  company  at  the  time ;  for 
albeit  thou  art  not  what  thy  garments 
would  bespeak.  But  for  this  chain,  thou 
lost  it,  as  it  were,  in  breaking  from  an* 
other  whose  yoke  thou  liked  not  over 
well.'* 

Here  the  astrologer  closed  the  book, 
and  began  leisurely  to  sprinkle  a  fine 
white  powder  into  one  of  the  censers^ 
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which  was  no  sooner  done  than  the 
apartment  became  filled  with  a  fragrant 
and  shadowy  sort  of  vapour. 

Lady  Cordelia  and  Rebecca  (but  par- 
ticularly the  former)  looked  as  if  they 
^elt  perfectly  petrified. 
-  The  vapoufr  had  scarcely  passed  away, 
before  they  heard  played,  in  low  silvery 
iones,  the  air  of  a  sprightly  lavolta,  and 
almost  fancied  that  they  also  heard  soft 
«cho-sounds  like  fairy  footsteps  in  the 
air.  They  looked  at  one  another,  but 
were  afraid  to  speak. 

During  this  invisible  ballet,  the  astro- 
loger sat  perfectly  unconcerned,  making 
calculations  on  a  lotus-leaf.  When  it 
ceased  he  raised  his  head,  and  striking 
his  crystal  wand  against  the  step  of  the 
altar,  an  elfin  page  (alias  Eden  Green,) 
appeared  instantly,  and  bowing  to  the 
ground,  awaited  his  commands,  which  he 
did  not  deign  to  intimate  in  any  more 
explicit  manner  than  by  looking  to  the 
right,  and  waving  his  wand  in  the  air  — 
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a  species  of  oracular  communication, 
however,  which  his  attendant  appeared 
perfectly  to  comprehend,  for  he  instantly 
placed  the  before-mentioned  large  mirror 
near  him,  and  instantly  withdrew. 

"Daughter,"  said  the  duke,  "thou 
wouldst  know  who  the  knave  was  that 
stole  thy  trinket  j  wilt  thou  see  him  ?'* 

"  Willingly,  father,'*  replied  the  lady, 
"  if  you  can  shew  him  to  me." 

"  How  !  if  I  can  shew  him  to  theCi" 
echoed  the  pretended  astrologer, .  frown? 
ing  darkly,  "  aye,  and  much  more  than 
thou  dreamst  of." 

Lady  Cordelia  made  a  sort  of  apologiz- 
ing inclination  of  the  head ;  and  Buck* 
ingham,  taking  one  of  the  censers  from 
the  altar,  began  swinging  it  to  and  fro, 
and  again  filled  the  room  with  the  same 
blue  fragrant  vapour  which  had  over- 
spread it  a  short  time  before.  This  done, 
a  low,  solemn  sound  arose,  like  the  dis- 
tant chiming  of  a  convent-bell,  which 
continued  about  ten  minutes.     When  it 
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ceased,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  loud  noise^ 
like  a  violent  clap  of  thunder.  The  va- 
pour became  more  dense  as  the  astrologer 
stood  before  the  mirror,  passing  his  wand 
over  it,  and  pronouncing,  or  rather 
chanting,  an  incantation.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  into  some  golden  urns 
that  were  ranged  on  the  ground  before 
the  mirror,  the  contents  of  a  small  phial, 
which  occasioned  a  sound  like  that  of 
.wafer  thrown  on  fire,  and  instantly  a  blue 
(phosphoric  flame  played  round  each  urn  j 
and,  as  it  gradually  ascended,  shed  a  sort 
.of  pale,  unearthly  light  over  the  surface 
,of  the  glass.  As  the  light  increased  the 
vapour  decreased ;  and  passing  away  from 
the  mirror,  (as  clouds  do  from  before  the 
moon,)  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  the  as^ 
tonished  ladies,  the  counterpart  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley ! 

Lady  Cordelia  involuntarily  grasped 
Rebecca's  arm,  as  she  gazed  on  the 
image  before  her  —  it  wanted  nothing  of 
reality  but  its  substance  j  for  this  ethereal 
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and  impalpable  form  appeared  to  resolve 
into  air,  as  though  it  succumbed  un^ 
the  pressure  of  mortal  looks.  In  shorty 
though  she  and  Lady  Berry  kept  thdr 
eyes  fixed  on  it,  it  vanished  as  it  had 
come,  they  knew  not  how,  save  that  the 
vapour  again  overspread  the  mirror ;  and 
when  it  dispersed,  no  trace  remdned 
of  Sedley.  The  brilliant  but  unearthly 
light  which,  a  few  minutes  before,  illu- 
mined the  space,  had  passed  away,  and 
they  were  left  in  utter  darkness  for  two 
or  three  seconds,  when  the  day-li{(bt 
again  gradually  filled  the  room,  and  ap* 
peared  doubly  vivid  from  the  gloom  it 
succeeded. 

When  Lady  Cordelia  had  suflSiciently 
recovered  from  her  astonishment  and 
horror  to  speak,  she  ventured  to  enquire 
if  she  should  ever  get  back  her  chain. 

"  Thou  wilt,  and  thou  wilt  not,"  re- 
plied Buckingham,  in  a  most  oracular 
tone,  laying  strong  emphasis  on  each 
word,  as  he  slowly  spoke  them  j  "  the 
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make  Lord  Ossory  appear  in  effigy,  with 
the  same  exactitude  he  had  done  Sedley. 
"  Thou  sayest  truly,"  returned  the  as- 
trologer, "  I  do  know  best  what  thou 
wouldst  like  to  see  and  hear ;  at  least,  I 
know  what  thou  wouldst  like  to  hear, 
and  whom  thou  wouldst  like  to  see  best ; 
but  it  is  a  work  of  more  time  to  summon 
hither  these  choice  spirits;  such  vapid 
souless  things  as  I  showed  thee  last,  is 
but  a  journeyman's  work  to  make  visible; 
but  'tis  only  right  that  thou  shouldst 
choose  the  guise  in  which  thou'dst  have 
thy  gallant  cavalier  appear  to  thee ;  shall 
he  be  all  etherial,  like* a  lover's  sigh, 
breathed  in  a  distant  land,,  on  which  his 
mistress  never  smiled  ?  or  wouldst  thou 
have  him  come  in  palpable  embodied  de- 
votion, like  to  a  true  suitor,  when  upon 
a  summer's  night  he  steals  into  a  lady's 
bower,  to  leave  his  soul  in  her  fair  keep- 
ing? But  T  and  15?  are  in  conjunc- 
tion; so  I  guess  thou  wilt  have  sense 
enough  to  prefer  the  latter," 
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*  As  he  concluded  this  speech,  he  walked 
leisurely  to  the  back  of  the  altar,  and  en- 
tered a  door,  which  he  shut  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash.  Lady  Cordelia  leant  her 
head  on  Rebecca's  bosom,  sick  with  a 
thousand  contending  feelings,  of  which 
shame  at  her  own  folly,  and  something 
more  than  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  him 
whom  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  seen,    predominated.     The    Duke 
had  merely  retired  to  try  and  induce,  or 
rather  to  insist  on  Lord  Ossory's  acting 
-his  part  in  the  rest  of   the    morning*s 
iKrene,  nor  was  much  persuasion  neces- 
sary with  one   who  had  overheard  and 
seen  quite  enough  to  make  him  too  happy 
--  to  think  of  refusing  to  oblige  any  one, 
particularly  when  by  so  doing  he  grati- 
fied himself. 

'  "I  wish  those  cheeks  of  thine,  which 
generally  have  so  much  of  that  pale- 
ghost  sort  of  bloom,  did  not  now  look  so 
I  unsupernaturally  red,  (said  Bucking- 
ham j)  however,  thanks  to  Jos6  Corvo's 
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Greek  smoke,  and  Rochester's  phospho- 
ric flames,  we  may  make  a  tolerably  re- 
spectable   demi-ethereal    of  thee;   but 
mind,  when  once  behind  the  mirror,  that 
thou  art  mute  and  motionless  as  Master 
Eden's  hump  there  yonder."   The  duke, 
after  this  conference,  returned }  the  va^ 
pour  once  more  took  possession  of  the 
chamber,  and  the  whole  process  that  bad 
conjured  up  Sedley,  was  .again  resorted 
to,  but  with  double  eflfect ;  for  the  va- 
pour passed  away  from  the  mirror,  and 
discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Lady  Cordelia, 
not  the  shade  of  Lord  Ossory,  but  Lord 
Ossory  himself!     She  uttered  one  loud 
and  piercing  shriek,  and    fell  Hfeless; 
Ossory    rushed,  or  rather   would   have 
rushed  towards  her,  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing, had  not  Buckingham  sprung  forward^ 
and  seizing  his  arm,  hurried  him  back 
into    the    closet,  saying,    as  he   double 
locked  the  door  upon  him,  "  Dost  thou 
want  to  ruin  every  thing  by  such  stupid 
folly,  when  thou  hast  time  enough  to  woo, 
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(ay  and  win  her  too,)  within  the  next 
four-and-twenty  hours,  without  begin- 
ning now  ;  odds  life,  but  I  have  a  mind 
to  spirit  thee  away  for  it.  Sir  Lack-wit,*' 
continued  the  duke,  as  he  struck  his 
crystal  wand  against  the  door,  while 
I^rd  Ossory  in  vain  tried  to  force  it  from 
inrithin. 

When    Buckingham  returned.    Lady 
C!ordeKa  was  still  insensible^  and  Rebec« 
ca  having,  imploringly,  requested  Eden 
Ofeen  to  summons  the  damsel  they  had 
left  in  the  ante-room,  he  (by  no  means 
disliking  the   mission)   consented,    and 
«oon  returned,  leading  in  Mistress  Alice, 
i¥ho  entered  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
respect,  unable,  however,  to  resist  curl- 
ing her  pretty  nose  at  the  perfume  of  the 
frankincense  which  still  impregnated  the 
room ;  but  when  she  beheld  her  mistress 
stretched,  as  she  thought^  lifeless  on  the 
floor,  she  lifted  up  her  hand^  in  despair, 
as  she  exclaimed,    "Ah!    iMs  is  what 
comes  of  believing  nothing  j    I  ^  knew 
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very  well  how  it  would  be ;  I  told  the 
lady  what  she  would  see,  but  nothing 
would  make  her  credit  it.  However, 
seeing  is  believing.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?  and  what  will  my  Lord 
Dorset  say  ?''  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
and  similar  lamentations,  the  officious^ 
and  ever  ready  Master  Eden  helped  her 
to  raise  her  lady  from  the  ground,  and 
place  her  on  an  ottoman,  whilst  Lady 
Berry  chafed  her  temples,  and  the  astro* 
loger  lost  no  time  in  administering  some 
drops,  which  soon  restored  animation  to 
his  fainting  votary.  When  she  again 
opened  her  eyes,  and  recollected  where 
she  was,  and  all  she  had  seen.  Lady  Cor^ 
delia  begged  that  she  might  instantly  be 
conveyed  home. 

**  Do,  good  Master  Hunch'-back,  (said 
Alice,  turning  to  Eden  Green,  and 
placing  one  hand  beseechingly  on  his 
arm,  whilst  with  the  other  she  supported 
her  mistress's  head,)  do  get,  or  see  that 
some  one  gets,  a  hackney  coach  as  soon 
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a&  may  be,  for  see  bow  ill  my  lady  is. 
Beshrew  me,  (sbe  contmued^  lowering 
her  voice,)  but  the  very  air  of  this 
{dace  is  enough  to  overpower  any  Chris- 
tiaD  soul,  for  it's  only  fit  for  imps,  witches, 
and  ghosts. — *' 

♦*  Fair  damsel,"  said  Master  Eden, 
kissing  the  hand  that  still  honoured  his 
sleeve,  ^*  the  coach  shall  be  h^e  before 
you  have  time  to  —  *' 

^<  Box  your  impertinent  eiars^  Master 
Malapert,'*  interposed  the  offended  Alice. 
The  coach  soon  came,  and  no  so(»Der 
were  the  two  ladies  and  their  attendants 
seated  in  it,  than  Mistress  Alice  agaia 
gave  vent  to  her  thoughts,  which^  to  do 
her  justice,  she  seldom  was  selfish  enough 
to  keep  to  herself. 

*^  Dear,  my  lady,  but  you  look  a 
marvellous  deal  better  already,  now  that 
you  have  got  into  the  natural  air  again.'' 

**  I  am  quite  ashamed,"  said  Lady 
Cordelia,  taking  Rebecca's  hand,  <^  of 
all  the  trouble  I  have  given  you,  but  you 
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are  so  kind  that  £  know  you  do  not  mind 
it ;  and  that  place  was  so  dreadfully  hot 
that  it  quite  overpowered  me," 

*«  It  was  indeed/*  replied  Rebecca, 
with  a  musing  look  ;  and  the  two  ladies 
again  relapsed  into  silence,  which  ill* 
suited  the  magnitude  of  Alice's  curio- 
sity, for  she  felt  assured  that  it  must  have 
taken  something  more  than  a  hot  room 
to  reduce  her  mistress  to  such  a  state  i 
but  being  determined  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation she  desired,  or  at  least,  not 
to  miss  it  through  any  fault  of  her  own, 
she  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  gave 
a  very  theatrical  shudder,  which  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  namely,  an  en- 
quiry on  the  part  of  her  mistress  as  to  its 
cause,  which  would,  she  thought,  open  a 
channel  of  communication  between  them. 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  do  you  know  that 
impertinent  jackanapes  of  a  hunch-back 
had  the  effrontery  to  kiss  my  hand  when 
I  told  him  to  send  for  a  coach,  and  when 
I  turned  to  slap   his  ugly  face  (as  / 
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thought,  I  do  declare  it  was  no  longer 
the  old  wizen  one  he  had  a  minute  be- 
fore, but  such  a  fair  young  face,  quite 
beautiful,  something  like  Miss  Hamil- 
ton's, only,  of  course,  not  quite  so  hand- 
some, and  I  really  had  not  the  heart  to 
slap  it/'  As  she  finished  reciting  thi^ 
piece  of  humanity,  the  vehicle  stopped 
at  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton's  house  in 
Whitehall,  and  Lady  Berry  got  out  j 
after  which,  much  to  pretty  Mistress 
Alice's  discomfiture,  her  lady  appear- 
ed in  no  very  communicative  mood,  and 
no  sooner  had  she  arrived  at  home  than 
she  dispensed  with  her  attendance  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  In  sooth,  Lady  Cor- 
delia had  enough  to  look  back  to,  and  as 
she  now  thought  something  to  look  for- 
ward to ;  among  others  she  ^anticipated, 
with  no  small  degree  of  impatience^  the 
result  qf  the  nea:t  nighfs  masquerade. 
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CHAP.   11. 

At  length  the  long'-expected  and  differ- 
ently-wished  for  night  of  the  masquerade 
arrived.  Sir  Ambrose  left  his  laboratory^ 
alembics^  furnaces,  and  crucibles^  witli  sdi 
their  dark  treasures,  for  the  gay  scene  at 
Whitehall ;  but  he  could  not  leave  his 
own  darkened  and  gloomy  spirit^  or  rap 
ther  it  would  not  leave  him.  Rochester^ 
not  only  recalled  from  his  long  banish^ 
ment,  but  reinstated  at  the  very  pinnacle 
of  royal  favour,  prepared  for  it,  well 
armed  with  lampoons  to  please,  not 
plague,  the  king  j  they  were,  in  fact,  a 
complete  treasury  of  the  maids  of  honour's 
secrets,  collected  during  his  laudable 
avocation  of  fortune-telling.  The  silly 
Blague  and  satirical  Price  were  more 
yellow  than  amber  itself,  each  secure,  in 
anticipation,  of  bearing  the  Lilliputian 
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Brisacier  oflf  in  triumph.  The  languish- 
ing Boynton  left  no  aid  of  dress  unsought 
in  the  hope  of  subduing  the  iinsubduable 
Talbot.  The  lovely  Jennings  summoned 
her  best,  smiles  to  inflict  her  worst 
wounds  on  her  royal  lover  of  York.  The 
beautiful  childish  Stewart  wai^  enjo3ning 
the  idea  of  Buckingham's  representations 
after  the  masquerade,  even  more  than 
the  anticipation  of  the  masque  itself.  The 
oikchievous,  bewitching  Haimilton  was 
looking  like  the  very  Graces  by  which 
die  was  attired,  whilst  the  poor  Princess 
<^  Babylon  had  not  left  a  single  yard  of 
gau^eand  tissue  unpurchased  in  London 
to  do  honour  to  so  goodly  a  f^te,  little 
dreaming  that  her  barbarous  spouse  would 
arrest  her  at  the  very  threshold  of  her 
joys.  Lady  Berry  was  preparing  for  it  with 
pure,  unmixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
curiosity,  never  having  seen  any  thing  of 
the  kind  before  ;  and  Lady  Cordelia,  with 
something  more  than  a  vague  hope  of 
jseeing  her  former  lover,  and  regaining 
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her  chain ;  as  the  astrologer  (in  whose 
predictions  she  began  to  have  implicit 
faith)  had  said  that  it  was  not  absolute^ 
lost,  though  what  the  word  absolutely 
meant  she  could  not  well  tell,  or  he  either, 
perhaps. 

Sedley  was,  perhaps,  the  least  satisfied! 
of  the  party,  as  he  was  labouring  under 
that  mixed  feeling  of  an  anticipated  re- 
venge, which  allows  of  as  many  chancel 
of  defeat  as  of  success,  and  therefore  fur^ 
nishes  all  the  torments  that  such  feelmgs 
deserve.     Unused    as    he  was  to  meet 
with  any  thing  but  an  almost  grateful  en* 
couragement  in  quarters  where  he  con- 
descended to  bestow  his  attentions,  which 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  well 
as  himself,   almost  equivalent  to  fame, 
the  very  unexpected,  and  to  him  unpre* 
cedented,  rebuflf  he  had  met  with  from 
Lady  Cordelia  at  Greenwich,  had  turned 
his  before  ardent  admiration  into  as  ar* 
dent  a   thirst   for    revenge ;    and    fate 
seemed  to  favour  its  fulfilment,  by  throw- 
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ing  in  his  way  the  small  gold  chain  of 
peculiar  workmanship,  which  was  so  well 
known  to  belong  to  her.     It  had  now 
been  nearly  a  week  in  his  possession, 
without  even  his  fertile  imagination  being 
able  to  contrive  any  expedient  for  turn* 
ing  it  to  account }  that  is,  for  making  k 
publicly  appear  to  have  been  a  gage^^ 
d^amour  of  the  Lady  Cordelia's*    But  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  carrying  his 
designs  into  execution  at  length  present-^ 
ed  itself  in  the  shape  of  this  masquerade* 
So,  taking  the  chain  from  his  neck,  he  * 
rudely  snapped  the  links  asunder,  still 
retaining  some  of  them  in  his  possession 
for  a  future  emergency,  in  case  his  pre- 
sent plot  should  fail ;  which  was  nothing 
less  than  to  indite  a  copy  of  appropriate 
verses,  that  should  convey  an  idea  of  hi^ 
devoted  attachment  to  Lady  Cordelia^ 
and  of  her  heartless  coquetry  towards 
him,  enveloping  the  fragments  of  the 
chain  in  them,  and  then  di*opping  the 
packet  in  some  corridor,  wh^re  be  knew 
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either  Charles  or  his  satellites  Bucking* 
ham,  Rochester,  and  others  would  be 
sure  to  pass ;  and  then  he  had  no  fear  of 
the  whole  affair  not  soon  becoming  as 
public  as  his  utmost  vanity  and  vengeance 
could  desire*  So  intent  was  he  on  these 
important  stanzas  that  Master  Upton,  his 
gentleman  in  waiting,  had  thrice  intruded 
as  far  as  the  door,  to  know  whether  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  dress,  as  it  was  gprow- 
ing  late,  and  His  Grace  of  Buckingham 
would  call  to  take  him  to  Whitehall  at 
eight. 

At  length  his  toilette  was  begun  and 
ended;  and  he  sprang  into  his  grace's 
coach  with  no  small  degree  of  exultation 
at  the  anticipated  success  of  his  well-laid 
scheme.  To  the  duke's  raillery  on  his 
i^nwonted  dulness,  he  thought  fit  to  re- 
ipain  as  silent  as  though  nature  had  de- 
Died  him  both  wit  and  speech  by  which 
to  convey  it. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  palace  the  duke 
l^fl  him^  saying  with  a  laugh^  as  he  laid 
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bis  hand  on  his  shoulder,  <<  In  sooth,  Sir 
Dullard,  you  have  usurped  Sedley's 
&rm  $  but,  as  I  am  somewhat  choice  in 
my  companions  at  a  revel,  I  must  e'en 
seek  Sedley's  spirit  under  some  other 
guise ;  so  fare  thee  well j  Child  Lack-wit." 

Sedley  had  not  passed  twice  through 
the  first  suite  of  rooms>  befote  he  de- 
tected Rochester  and  the  king  by  their 
^cho-laugh,  for  which  they  were  so, 
&med ;  and,  gliding  past  them,  dropped 
the  treacherous  packet,  when  he  con-* 
cealed  himself  within  the  recess  of  a  win- 
dow ;  and,  from  his  ambush,  hd  had  the 
satisfaction  of  not  only  observing  the 
movements  of  the  monarch  and  his  group, 
but  of  overhearing  their  conversation. 

"  Ho  !'*  said  Rochester,  springing  for- 
ward and  seizing  the  packet,  "  does  the 
scent  lie  in  that  direction  ?" 

"  Nay,*'  said  the  king,  "  we  claim 
half  your  discoveries ;  for,  if  our  eyes 
deceive  us  not,  that  should  be  some  love- 
gaud,  inclosed  within  a  bill  of  fare  of 
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sighs  and  tears ;  have  we  hit  the  mark, 
my  lord?  My  crown  to  a  goose-egg 
but  it's  some  half-marred  assignation  of 
Denham's." 

<*  vAs  your  majesty  cannot  lay  the 
odds,"  replied  Rochester,  "  I  hold  it  not 
a  fair  bet ;  besides,  I  rather  suspect  the 
matter  rests  with  Sedley,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  mistook  his  genius  when  he  set  up 
for  his  own  Mercury*  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  waif  on  these  premises,  and 
as  such  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,*^ 
he  added,  handing  it  to  the  king,  who 
lost  no  time  in  reading  the  following 
lines  aloud :  — 


**  Ay,  gaze  upon  this  broken  cfaaio. 

Exult  that  thou  art  free; 
And  when  its  links  unite  again. 

Rejoice,  'tis  not  for  me. 

Gild  with  thy  smiles  each  darkened  shade 

A  broken  heart  may  leave ; 
Or  with  the  flaws  despair  has  made, 

'Twill  not  again  deceive. 
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Then  to  thj  victim  fondly  seem 

To  bear  its  weight  in  part ; 
Like  me  the  wretch  will  madly  dream. 

And  hug  it  to  his  heart ; 

Will  deem  the  soul  of  those  dark  eyes. 

Life,  truth,  glory,  love, 
And  barter,  for  the  phantom  prize. 

Fame  here,  and  bliss  above. 

Go  then,  thou  false  one,  do  thy  worst 

Of  witchery  and  woe  ; 
Sighs  from  thy  fragrant  lip  may  burst. 

Tears  from  thy  bright  eye  flow* 

But  there  are  looks  and  tones  of  thine. 

Thou  canst  not  give  again ; 
What,  tho'  my  heart's  a  ruinM  shrine. 

Those  relics  still  remain, 

Fresh  as  when  first  devotion  laid 

Them  there  as  types  of  thee  ; 
Yet  how  unlike  —  for  thou'st  betray'd. 

And  they  still  cling  to  me. 

They'll  tell  thee  that  my  love  for  thee 

Was  but  a  passing  breath  ; 
And  Mt  thou  doubt  th'  eternity 

Of  faith  that's  seal'd  by  death? 

Of  love  that  knew  nor  change  nor  chill. 

Thro'  joy,  thro'  grief  the  same  ; 
That  had  no  goal  beyond  thy  will  — 

No  wish  beyond  thy  fame  ? 
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Or  wilt  thou,  when  my  dead  name*8  breatVd 

By  hatred  hi  thine  ear» 
With  envy's  Upas  malice  wreath'd. 

Believe  each  tale  thou'lt  hear  ? 

I  ask  not  thou  sbouldst  waste  one  sigh 

To  hallow  my  lone  urn ; 
No,  those  of  old,  which  cannot  die* 

Shall  deep  within  it  burn. 

But  when  my  shade  shall  be  pursued 

With  tales  of  infamy, 
Prove  thou  'twas  virtue  that  I  woo'd» 

Proclaim  my  love  for  thee  f* 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  the  witty, 
the  fascinating,  the  admired,  the  sought- 
after  Sir  Charles  Sedley  should  voluntarily 
become  the  rejected  hero  of  a  love  ditty; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  felt 
for  Lady  Cordelia  a  something  that  ap- 
proached nearer  to  real  affection  than  he 
had  ever  experienced  for  any  other  wo- 
man :  and,  as  for  the  figure  he  might 
cut  in  his  own  verses,  he  had  not  been 
Sedley  if  he  could  not,  when  rallied  by 
his  profligate  associates  on  the  subject, 
recant  every  syllable  of  it,  by  prol^ing  to 
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their,  and  his  own  entire  satisfkctionf 
that  the  sum  total  of  a  thousand  love^* 
vows  amounts  to  nought. 

"  Surely,"  said  Rochester,  "  when  the 
king  had  finished  their  perusal,  **Dan 
Cupid  is  but  a  journeyman  after  all;  and 
we  had  better  forswear  the  trade,  if 
such  a  genius  for  it  as  Sedley  faxes 
no  better  than  this.  Out  upon  the  crafty 
say  I,  since  half  a  life's  apprenticeship 
cannot  ensure  success.*' 

^<  But  the  chain,  the  chain,"  said  the 
king,  "  whose  may  that  be  ?  A  fair  clue, 
no  doubt,  given  to  that  Theseus  Sedley, 
fo  wind  him  through  the  mazes  of  love's 
labyrinth,  more  complicated  than  that  of 
Crete  ;  but  for  the  hapless  Ariadne  that 
owns  it,  methinks,  my  lords,  'twould  be 
but  a  merry  chace  to  seek  her,  and  a 
kind  one  to  restore  it." 

"  That  chain,**  cried  Lord  ArUngton, 
'*  is  to  me  as  an  old  friend,  whose  face  is 
familiar,  but  whose  name  I  may  by  no 
means  remember.     But  what  if  you  keep 
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it,  Sire,  and  by  some  well-timed  n^se  di 
guerre,  extract  its  history  from  Sedley?** 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  good-natured  mo- 
narch, 'Hhat  plan  savours  too  much  of 
treachery.** 

This,  however,  seemed  but  a  strange 
objection  in  the  opinion  of  the  chamber* 
lain,  for  its  not  being  carried  into  effect; 
but  silence  now  stood  his  friend,  as  it  had 
often  done  before  :  for  which  reason,  as 
the  witty  and  acute  author  of  Hudibras 
observes,  "  The  deficiency  of  his  integri- 
ty was  forgiven  in  the  decency  of  his 
dishonesty." 

<•  Here  comes  his  Grace  of  Bucks," 
observed  Rochester,  "and  if  any  one 
can  help  us  to  a  solution  of  this  mystery, 
he  can  ;  for  there  is  not  a  gaud  about 
court,  but  he  can  tell  its  whole  history, 
with  the  how,  the  when,  and  the  where, 
from  beginning  to  end." 

"  Ha !  George,"  said  the  king,  as  the 
duke  joined  them,    « is  it  so  —  and  can 
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you^  indeed,  tell  us  to  whom  this  trinket 
belongs  V' 

"Will  not  your  majesty  hazard  a  sur- 
mise  as  to  a  matter  I  thought  everybody 
was  acquainted  with  ?'*  replied  Bucking- 
ham. 

"I  must  confess  my  ignorance,'*  said 
the  king,  "  for  I  swear  to  you  by  the 
handsomest  eyes  in  pur  kingdom,  (and 
bis  glanced  in  search  of  the  fair  Stewart's 
as  he  spoke,)  that  I  know  nothing  of 
this  chain,  further  than  having  found  it 
within  the  last  half  hour,  enveloped  in  a 
copy  of  verses  of  Sedley's  writing,  in 
which  he  gives  timely  notice  that  he  is 
to  die  immediately,  and  requests  the  fair 
inhuman  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  it  was  virtue 
he  wooed." 

**  Now,  by  mine  honour,"  cried  the 
^uke,  **  he  gives  himself  but  half  his  due 
of  praise  there ;  for  so  generous  was  he 
of  this  said  virtue,  when  he'd  won  it  (for 
of  course  the  irresistible  Sedley  could  no); 
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WOO  without  winnings)  that  he  never  re- 
tained a  particle  of  it  for  himself.** 

"  Truth  was  the  father  of  that  speech, 
wit  its  mother,  and  courage  its  sponsor; 
and  yet,  most  noble  duke,  it  hath  & 
fault,"  quoth  Rochester. 

"  To  what  may  your  wisdom  allude  ?** 

"  To  thine  having,  at  its  very  outset, 
saddled  another  mortgage  on  thine  ho^ 
nour,  sweet  Bucks,  which  hath  already 
more  incumbrances  than  all  the  veracity 
thou  wilt  ever  be  master  of,  can  clear  off.^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  duke*s  love  of 
jokes,  and  his  extravagance  to  procufe 
them,  yet  a  vein  of  economy  ran  through 
his  profusion  i —  for  he  liked  them  not  at 
his  own  expence ;  and,  at  this  ill-timed 
jest  of  Rochester's,  a  cloud  gathered  ott 
his  brow,  which  the  king  perceivingi 
exclaimed,  "  Ods  life !  my  lords,  we 
shall  have  no  ball  to-night;  we  had  to 
wait  quite  long  enough  before  for  the 
history  of  the  Chevalier  de  Gramont's 
varlet  of  a  servant's  quicksand  expedi- 
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tion,  (which  was,  in  sooth,  worth  waiting 
for,)  as  is,  we  doubt  not,  the  memoirs  of 
this  chain;  but  haste  ye,  Buckingham^ 
for  there  are  audible  and  visible  signs  of 
impatience — the  fiddles  squeak  discord- 
antly J  yonder  herd  of  cavaliers,  vagrants, 
and  troubadours,  sweep  their  mandolins 
and  guitars  as  though  they  would  shiver 
them  to  atoms ;  Miss  Hamilton  has  been 
standing  for  the  last  half  hour,  with  her 
right  foot  pointed,  ready  to  begin  a 
minuet;  and  our  Brother  of  York  is 
darting  intercepted  glances,  through  in- 
numerable arms,  at  the  inexorable  Jen- 
nings/' 

"  That  chain,"  said  the  duke,  "  be- 
longs to  that  perfectionized  piece  of  fa^^ 
scination  and  cruelty,  the  Lady  Cordelia 
Trevillion;  and  so  inseparable  an  ap- 
pendage was  it  of  hers,  that  I  have  often 
thought  it  contained  some  spell  to  render 
her  insensible;  but  how  is  this?  it  is 
broken,  and  soj  perchance,  is  the  spell, 
if  spell  there  was  ;"  and  as  he  concluded, 
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Buckingham  chuckled  at  the  partial  and 
accidental  fulfilment  of  the  random  pro- 
phecy he  had  uttered  to  Lady  Cordelia* 

<<  Be  that  as  it  may/'  said  the  king^ 
<<  I  will  restore  it  to  her  myself;  and  fiir** 
thermore,  my  lords,  it  is  my  pleasux^ 
that  the  story  goes  not  beyond  the  pre? 
sent  hearers,  for  my  mind  misgives  me, 
but  Sedley  came  not  altogether  so  fairly 
by  it.  Meanwhile,  as  none  will  unmask 
till  midnight,  you  cannot  aid  me  in  my 
search  for  the  fair  owner  j"  saying  which 
he  walked  away  to  commence  the  baOi 
for  which  event  there  had  been  no  lack 
of  impatience. 

**  Well !"  said  Rochester,  with  a  sneer, 
<<  though  the  age  aboundeth  in  wouderS} 
I  never  thought  I  should  live  to  hear  so 
great  a  one,  as  our  wise  monarch  issuing 
a  decree  to  have  our  lips  hermetically 
sealed,  as  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  Sad- 
leian  love  affair ;  but  tempora  mutantwr 
tt  nos  mutamur  ab  illis;  is  it  not  so, 
friends  ?'* 
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<<  I  know  not,"  said  a  tall  figure,  that: 
glided  past  them,  waving  a  wand  in  a 
circular  direction  as  he  spoke ;  ^*  I  know 
not  if  you  wiU  change,  but  if  you  do^  it 
<  is  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished,'  as  in  such  persons  any  change 
mu^t  be  for  the  better.** 

"  Well  done.  Sir  Conjuror  !*'  cried  the 
unabashed  group. 

"  By  thy  cone-like  cap,  and  bear-like 
beard,  thou  hast  tlie  very  pith  and  es-- 
gence  of  a  wit  —  resource ;  for  when  thou 
canst  not  cut  with  the  sharp  weapon  of  a 
polished  sarcasm,  thou  dost  hack  and  am*^ 
putate  with  the  blunt  razor  of  ill-nature ; 
this  is  true  atticism,*'  said  Buckingham. 

••Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a 
head,  my  charms  crack  not,  and  my  spi« 
rits  obey,'**  said  the  figure,  attired  as 
Prospero,  beckoning  with  his  wand. 

"  By  all  that's  lovely,  thou  sayest 
truly,  that  thy  charms  fail  not,  and  thy 

*  Tempesti  Act  4th,  Scene  the  UU 
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Spirits  obey,  if  yon  host  of*  charms,  yon 
beauteous  spirit,  hath  aught  to  do  with 
thee,''  said  the  duke,  as  he  looked  at  a 
form  which  advanced,  habited  as  Arid; 
fair  as  the  fabled  houris,  and  sylph-like 
enough  to  have  been,  in  reality,  the  be- 
ing of  spiritual  loveUness  which  it  pe^ 
sonated  ;  the  glittering  azure  dress,  stud- 
ded with  stars,  which  she  wore,  seemed 
as  if  it  had  been  formed  from  the  light 
clouds  of  upper  air  i  the  gossamer  wings 
were  so  shadowy,  so  impalpably  delicate^ 
as  to  have  no  fixed  appearance  to  the  vi- 
sion ;  her  golden  hair  fell  like  a  shower 
of  sun-beams  on  her  snowy  shoulders, 
encircled  by  a  diamond  fillet,  only  less 
radiant  than  the  eyes  beneath  it,  wbicbi 
in  spite  of  the  mask  that  concealed  the 
rest  of  her  face,  shone  like  two  stars  in 
an  eastern  heaven*    In  her  rear  was  a 
wheat-crowned  Ceres,  with  a  form  that 
might  have  suited  the  chisel  of  the  sculp- 
tor, or  served  for  the  study  of  a  painter ; 
yet  was  it  without  that  magic  of  beauty 
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wfaich  played  round  the  Ariel  whom  she 
followed. 

**  All  hail,  great  master !"  said  the  lat- 
ter^ approlaching  Prosperot  "Grave  Sir, 
hail !  I  come  to  answer  thy  best  pleasure, 
be  it  to  fly ;  to  swim ;  to  dive  into  the 
fire  i  to  ride  on  the  curled  clouds ;  —  to 
thy  strong  bidding  task  Ariel,  and  all  his 
qualities.''  * 

Pros.  —  "  That's  my  brave  spirit'* 

**  Sweet  spirit!"  cried  Rochester, 
J^uckingham,  (and  Sedley^  who  had 
thought  fit  to  draw  near,  under  favour 
of  his  mask,)  "  what  are  we,  that  you  will 
not  e'en  deign  to  look  our  way  ?" 

Ariel  —  "  You  are  three  men  of  sin." 

«  Mum,  then,  and  no  more,  proceed," 
said  Rochester,  personating  Stephano, 
for  the  occasion. 

Pros.  —  "  Spirit,  we  must  prepare  to 
meet  with  Calaban." 

Ariel  —  *'  Aye,  my  commander,  when 

*  The  Tempest. 
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I  presented  Ceres,  I  thought  to  have  told 
thee  of  it ;  but  I  feared,  lest  it  might  an- 
ger thee." 

Pros.  —  "  But  say  again,  where  didst 
thou  leave  these  varlets  ?" 

Ariel  —  "I  told  you,  Sir,  they  were 
red-hot  with  drinking,  so  full  of  valour, 
that  they  smote  the  air  for  breathing  in 
their  faces ;  beat  the  ground  for  kissing 
their  feet  j  yet  always  bending  towards 
their  project.'* 

Pros.  —  "  This  was  well  done,  my 
bird.''  Here  a  most  inhuman  looking 
Calaban  advanced  towards  the  group; 
and  whispering  something  in  Ariel's  ear, 
which  caused  her  to  tremble  violently, 
he  rolled  past  them ;  and  Prospero,  Ceres, 
and  the  spirit  instantly  followed,  and 
were,  for  some  minutes,  lost  in  the  crowd: 
when  they  were  again  visible,  Calaban 
had  left  them. 

**  Now,  trust  our  sapient  monarch  for 
hunting  down  the  best  game,"  said  Ro- 
chester, "  look  ye  yonder,  if  he  be  not 
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already  in  deep  parley  with  that  bright 
Ariel  that  was  with  us  anon/' 

"  Ay,  truly,"  rejoined  Buckingham, 
<<  and  he  is,  moreover,  regaling  her  with 
a  sight  of  those  dainty  rhymes  of  Sed- 
ley's,  and  the  mystical  chain,  and  yet  he 
will  not  give  it  her  \  1  marvel  much  how 
Charley's  gallantry  can  resist  such  a  sup- 
pliant/' 

Sedley  waited  for  no  more,  but  darted 
off  in  the  direction  to  which  Lord  Ro- 
chester had  called  their  attention  ;  from 
the  symmetry  of  the  figure,  he  had  de- 
cided that  Ariel  and  Lady  Cordeflia  were 
one,  and,  consequently,  was  in  the  act  of 
following  her,  when  a  flower-girl  came 
up,  and  tapping  his  arm  with  a  bunch  of 
roses,  asked  him,  in  an  ironical  tone, 
meant  for  the  king's  ear,  if  he  did  not 
think  them  ugly,  colourless  things,  com- 
pared to  the  matchless  Stewart's  cheeks* 

Sedley,  who  knew  her  by  her  voice  to 
be  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  who  framed 
his  answer  as  much  for  Charles  as  for 

VOL.  III.  D 
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her,  replied,  "/  know  Dothing,  pretty 
one,  of  the  cheeks  in  question  ;  but  I  do 
know  cheeks,  next  to  which  those  flowers 
would  be  as  you  say/^ 

"  And  where  may  such  cheeks  dwell?** 
enquired  the  lady. 

"  They  dwell  in  the  castle. 
They  dwell  in  the  main  ; 
They  dwell  in  my  heart. 

Where  they  ever  must  reign." 

•*  Nay,  I  know  who's  the  author  of  that 
compliment,''  said  she,  linking  her  arm 
within  Sedley's ;  "  for  when  Minerva  fails 
him.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  never  spares  his 
Pegasus." 

Sedley  would  fain  have  relinquished 
the  honour  of  escorting  her  ladyship  to 
some  more  worthy  cicesbio ;  but,  alasl 
none  appeared  ;  and  he  was  doomed  the 
whole  evening  to  endure  the  tantalizing 
situation  of  being  so  near,  and  yet  so  far 
from  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  whom 
he  had  the  additional  torment  of  seeing 
followed,  admired,  and  dancing  with  aO 
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the  most  fs^cinating  and  formidable  of 
his  rivals ;  and,  what  was  worse  than  all, 
of  knowing  that  the  chain  and  verses, 
from  which  his  vanity  had  expected  such 
a  triumph,  were  as  safe  from  publicity  as 
if  they  were  in  the  "  Tomb  of  all  the  Ca- 
pulets.'^  Still  he  was  unwilling  to  resign  all 
hope.  He  expected,  he  knew  not  exactly 
what ;  but  he  had  a  presentiment  that 
something  would  happen  at  supper  ;  nor 
was  he,  perhaps,  altogether  mistaken. 

At  a  little  after  midnight,  the  masquers 
began  adjourning  to  the  banquetting-hall, 
which  was  splendidly  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  The  gloom  of  the  richly-carved 
oak  wainscotting  was  dispelled  by  the 
profusion  of  light  and  flowers  that  adorn- 
ed it  —  the  former  arranged  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  stars  sparkling  between 
the  fresh  and  variegated  leaves,  while 
fountains  of  iced  and  perfumed  water, 
placed  within  these  mimic  bowers,  dif- 
fused an  enchanting  coolness  through  the 
atmosphere.    The  musicians  were  out  of 
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sight,  and  their  distant  harmony  only 
stole  on  the  ear  at  intervals,  like  the 
seraph  music  of  a  dream. 

The  hall  soon  filled ;  and  among  the 
many  lovely  there,  shone  the  fair  Stewart, 
the  loveliest  of  all,  sparkling  in  her  new 
diamonds. 

The  king  was  to  pledge  the  fairer  part 
of  the  assemblage,  as  a  signal  to  unmask  ^ 
for  which .  purpose,  when  seated,  the 
Lord  Arlington  presented  him  with  a 
richly-embossed  golden  goblet,  chased 
round  with  jewels.  On  receiving  it  he 
rose ;  and  withdrawing  his  own  mask, 
which  he  flung  on  the  ground,  said  — 

"  So  fare  all  the  envious  screens  that 
conceal  the  beauteous  features  around 
us.^' 

The  ladies  lost  no  time  in  revealing 
their  faces  ;  and  as  the  masks  vanished, 
every  eye  was  turned  on  Ariel,  ProsperOt 
and  Ceres,  who  proved  to  be,  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton,  Lady  Berry,  and^  Lady  Cor- 
delia Trevillion ! 
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The  king  left  his  place,  and  advancing 
towards  the  latter,  said  in  an  audible 
voice: 

"  Lady,  I  find  I  have  made  a  rash 
promise,  in  vowing  to  resign  your  chain 
—  one  that  I  should  have  known  to  be 
vain  had  I  $een  that  face  at  the  lime  5 
but  though  yau  acted  unfairly  by  me,  in 
retreating  behind  a  masked  battery,  and 
^hus  concealing  from  me  the  extent  of  the 
clanger  I  had  to  encounter,  /  will  e'en 
deal  fairly  by  you  ;  and,  in  restoring  it, 
redeem  my  pledged  honour,  but  crave 
as  a  reward,  that  you  tell  me  if  it  was 
early  in  the  evening  you  lost  it?** 

"  Your  majesty  mistakes,**  said  Lady 
Cordelia,  bowing  gracefully  as  she  re- 
ceived the  chain ;  "  it  was  not  to-night  I 
4ost  it,  but  a  week  ago  at  Greenwich.  On 
returning  home  I  missed  it;  and,  af);6r 
searching  for  it  every  where  in  vain,  I 
concluded  it  had  dropped  into  the 
Thames ;  in  which  behef  I  should  have 
continued,  Sire,  but  for  your  kindness, 
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for  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank 
you." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  Calaban, 
who  had  before  accosted  her,  put  his 
head  over  her  shoulder,  and  again  whis- 
pered something  which,  though  it  ap- 
peared to  excite  in  her  some  vic^ieBt 
agitation,  was  evidently  an  emotion  of 
extreme  pleasure,  rather  than  of  anger  or 
fear ;  but  on  turning,  it  might  be  to  an- 
swer him,  he  had  (as  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night)  vanished, 

'<  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision^ 
And  left  not  a  track  behind^^ 

for  he  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  The 
king,  perceiving  her  embarrassment,  with 
all  that  kindliness  of  manner  he  could  so 
gracefully  assume,  gallantly  replied  to 
the  thanks  she  had  bestowed  on  him  for 
restoring  the  chain,  by  saying, 

^*  It  is  a  sad  temptation  to  one's  in- 
tegrity, to  have  the  imputed  merit  of 
obliging  the  Lady  Cordelia  Trevillion^ 

17 
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^9  in  this  instance,  fate  <did  not  stmil 
my  friend  so  much  as  to  allow  me  to  de* 
serve  it ;  as  I  believe,  iady,  iSrom  these 
lines  which  I  found  with  the  ttinicet,  that 
^ou  owe  its  restoration  to  Sir  Charles 
5edley." 

As  Lady  Cordelia  ^anced  her  eye 
over  them,  a  blush  of  indignation  suf- 
itised  her  cbeek;  but,  almost  instantly 
recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  she  re* 
turned  them  to  tlie  king,  saying, 

"  Sire,  I  have  no  right  to  pry  into  Sir 
Charies  Sedley's  secrets  by  reading  t^ese 
verses,  which  have  evidently  no  relation 
whatever  to  me;  and  the  leasrt;  Ijcan  do,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  good  office  be 
meditated  towards  me,  (»bad  not  your  ma- 
jesty forestalled  his  intent,)  is  to  restore 
him  his  lines  in  return  for  my  chain.'' 

As  she  laid  them  on  the  table,  Ro- 
chester, who  gloried  in  tormenting  Sed- 
ley,  placed  them  on  the  point  of  his 
«word,  as  he  would  the  wingof  a  chicken 
at  the  end  of  a  fork,  and  banded  them  to 
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him  across  the  table,  coDgratulating  him, 
with  a  malicious  smile,  on  his  good  for- 
tune in  having  found  them,  as  it  would 
save  him  the  trouble  of  inditing  a  sup- 
plementary sonnet  to  the  nymph  for 
whom  they  were  intended. 

As  Sir  Ambrose,,  in  his  magician's 
robes,  was  rather  a  formidable-looMng 
personage,  his  majesty  accosted  him 
most  graciously,  as  a  sort  of  preface  to 
his  beautiful  wife,  whom  he  begged  mi^ 
be  presented  to  him.  This  done,  he  gal- 
lantly said, 

"  If  we  ever  have  another  mask,  after 
seeing  that  face,  it  will  be  a  libel  on  our 
taste." 

Notwithstanding  the  revel  was  only  in 
its  zenith,  the  knight  found  it  late,  and 
signified  to  Lady  Cordelia,  that  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  depart;  or,  in 
plain  English,  he  thought  there  were 
more  royal  glances  by  half  than  were  re- 
quisite for  mere  courtesy,  bearing  towards 
Rebecca.      Lady  Cordelia  was  by  no 
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me&ns  reluctant  to  return  home,  in  order 
tx>  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  having  found 
her  much-prized  chain,  and  the  equally 
^eat  one  of  having  foiled  Sedley's  ma- 
lice ;'  and,  though  last  not  least,  perhaps 
to  dream  over  those  words  of  dear  import 
the  Calaban  had  twice  whispered  in  her 
ear. 

'  Meanwhile  Sedley  left  the  palace, 
burning  with  rage  and  resentment  at 
having  been  foiled  by  the  goodnature  of 
the  king,  and  the  innocent  shrewdness 
of  Lady  Cordelia.  He  was  by  no  means 
sparing  of  the  maledictions  he  bestowed 
on  the  phalanx  of  link-boys  he  had  to 
wade  through ;  but  having  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  them,  he 
swore  his  way  to  Charing-cross ;  and 
much  appalled  was  his  gentleman  in 
waiting,  the  worthy  Master  Upton,  at 
his  portentous-looking  visage,  as  he  light- 
ed him  up  the  gloomy  oaken  stairs  to  his 
apartment.  No  sooner  had  they  entered, 
than  his  master  flung  his  sword  from  him, 
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and  industriously  pulled  the  feathers  in 
bis  hat  to  pieces*  a  sure  sign  that  all  was 
not  right. 

<<  A  brave  mask  at  Whitehall  to-night» 
no  doubt.  Sir  Charles  ?**  ventured  Master 
Upton. 

**  Peace,  varlet!''  was  the  gracious 
reply. 

<<  There  has  been  a  stripling  here 
thrice  to-night.  Sir,  with  a  letter  from 
pretty  Mistress  Davis,  of  the  king's 
house.*' 

"  Get  out  of  my  sight,  scoundrel !" 

"  Scoundrel,  indeed!"  echoed  Sir 
Charles's  gentleman,  as  he  pulled  the 
door  after  him.  *'  Scoundrel!  and  so, 
forsooth,  he  can  never  be  crossed  in  his 
devilries,  but  he  must  treat  me  to  a 
ragout  of  knaves,  and  scoundrels,  and 
villains,  and  varlets  when  be  comes 
home.  At  other  times  it  is  a  different 
story,  I  warrant ;  then  its  *  My  worthy 
Upton  herej  or  honest  Master  Upton 
there,'  when  there  is  question  of  an  ex- 


pedition,  that  promised  fne  all  the  glory 
of  getting  one  or  two  of  my  ribs  broken, 
or  my  skull  cracked,  through  his  fancy 
for  other  men's  wives.     Heigh !    how's 
this  ?  who  knows  but  he  may  tuext  take 
a   fancy  to  his  own  man^s  wife.      Oh ! 
Mistress  Agnes  Upton,  -dMistress  Agnes 
Upton,  I  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  upon 
1/oUf  when  you  come  into  this  devil's  den 
of  a  house.    Aye,  he's  a  born  devil ;  but 
the  fellow-humour  to  this,  I  never  saw 
him  in.     What  if  the  Duke  of  Bucks  was 
better  dressed  ?  or  if  my  Lord  Rochester 
did  outdo  him  in  a  bon-mot?  or  if  he 
found  himself  superseded  in   the  good 
graces  of  his  mistress  by  a  new  lap-dog  ? 
What  cause,  I  say,  is  one  or  all  of  these 
for  his  treating  me  in  this  way  ?    None 
—  none  whatever.  I'd  rather  (continued 
Master  Upton,  who,  during  his  courtship 
of  Mistress   Agnes,    had   contracted   a 
habit  of  rhyming  when  in  a  dilemma, 
which  he  afterwards  never  left  off)  — 
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**  I'd  rather  have  the  coarsest  pallet. 
Than  be  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  valet." 

• » 

And,  so  saying,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
down  bed,  and  soon  forgot  Mistress 
Agnes,  bis  master,  and  himself. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Although  the  monarch's  speech  was 
nothing  more  than  a  few  words  of  court- 
ly gallantry  to  the  fair  Rebecca,  they 
carried  a  weight  with  them  to  the  suspi- 
cious mind  of  Sir  Ambrose,  which  ren- 
dered  him  so  listless  and  uneasy,  that  he 
was  glad  to  seize  the  first  convenient 
moment  to  withdraw  his  wife  from  the 
revel.  The  prediction  of  the  magicians 
hung  heavily  about  his  heart. 

**  Her  place  shall  be  soon  ly  anotlier^s 
sidCf**  rang  like  a  death-knell  constantly 
in  his  ears.  What  did  he  portend  ?  — 
either  that  she  would  prove  unfaithful,  or 
he  was  doomed  to  die.  Rather  did  he 
believe  the  former  than  the  latter,  ^s 
likely  to  happen.  Had  not  Rebecca, 
since  he  had  brought  her  to  London, 
been  sought,  followed,  and  admired  by 
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all  the  nobles  within  the  centre  of  the 
Court ;  and  since  her  growing  intimacy 
with  Lady  Cordelia,  had  she  not  rather 
invited  than  discouraged  their  perpetual- 
ly frequenting  her  mansion,  for  she  never 
closed  her  door  s^inst  company* 

Rebecca  had  insensibly  caught  some* 
thing  of  Lady  Cordelia's  captivating 
manner  ;  she  likewise  had  attained  more 
self-possession,  which  gave  an  easy  play- 
fulness to  her  conversation,  foil  of  naSve- 
te,  and  so  unlike  the  studied  Court 
beauties,  as  to  render  her  peculiarly  at- 
tractive ;  and  Lady  Berry  of  late  had 
become  quite  the  fashion. 

There  was  no  effort  necessary  in  sus- 
taining the  simple  character  of  Ceres  ^  but 
whether  it  was  her  well-assorted  dress,  her 
graceful  movements,  or  the  borrowed 
lustre  reflected  from  the  brilliant  Corde- 
lia, which  gave  Rebecca  additional 
charms,  it  was  difficult  to  say;  but  so  it 
was,  that  while  Sir  Charles  Sedley  pursued 
the  bright  Ariel^  Lady  Berry  was  sur- 
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rounded  by  motley  groups,  gazing  on  her 
with  admiration,  and  speaking  to  her 
with  adulation. 

,  The  ever-changing  Buckingham,  per- 
petually seeking  something  new,  parti- 
cularly when  decked  in  the  guise  of 
loveliness,  eagerly  sought  to  discover  who 
alight  be  the  Ceres  of  the  night ;  for 
though  her  face  was  veiled  from  mortal 
eye,  her  figure  displayed  all  that  sculp- 
tured grace  so  redolent  in  youthful 
beauty,  formed  to  captivate  the  taste  of 
the  voluptuary ;  and  his  Grace  of  Buck- 
ingham was  too  nice  a  connoisseur  for 
Lady  Berry  to  escape  his  exclusive  notice. 

Sir  Ambrose  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
rally  his  spirits.  He  was  gloomy,  ab- 
stracted and  miserable ;  and  it  was  onlv 
when  effort^  were  required  to  sustain 
his  character,  that  he  for  a  moment  shut 
his  ears  against  the  ill-timed  compli- 
ments which  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
on  his  wife. 

It  was  not  till  the  company  were  seated 
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at  the  banquet,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
discovered  Lady  Berry  in  Ceres  ;  though 
from  the  tone  of  her  voice,  he  suspected 
it,  and  was  fain  to  continue  the  species 
of  tormenting  cruelty  practised  so  sue* 
cessfully  on  the  preceding  Monday  to* 
wards  her  credulous  and  superstitious 
husband,  enjoying,  with  malignscnt  mer- 
riment, the  influence  the  late  scene  had 
upon  his  spirits ;  for  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  jealous  and  suspicious  of  every 
person  who  even  approached.  Lady  Berry. 

Rebecca  had  been  so  much  diverted 
with  the  night's  revel,  as  not  to  have 
remarked  the  listlessness  and  frowning 
discontent  which  sat  on  her  husband's 
brow. 

The  scene  was  so  novel  and  amusing, 
she  was  quite  engrossed  by  its  endless 
variety.  The  conclusion  had  proved 
most  agreeable,  as  related  to  Lady  Cor- 
delia ;  for  she  fully  participated  in  the  yoy 
which  she  experienced  in  the  recovery  of 
her  chain,  a  relic  so  precious  y  nor  was 
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she  sorry  for  her  triumph  over  the  vaiti, 
invidious  Sedley,  whose  conduct  proved 
he  liked  to  mortify  and  torment. 

When  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  arrived 
at  home,  the  effort  to  support  his  spirits 
was  at  an  end.  Ashamed,  however,  to  re- 
veal this  weakness  to  his  wife,  and  the 
prediction  which  preyed  on  his  mind,^he 
•desired  her  to  go  to  her  chamber,  as  he 
meant  to  spend  some  hours  in  his  labora- 
tory before  he  retired  for  the  night. 

Rebecca  now  first  observed  the  ghastly 
expression  of  his  countenance ;  the  wild- 
ness  of  his  eyes,  and  an  agitation  in  his 
manner  quite  unusual.  She  was  alarm- 
ed ;  but  accustomed  always  to  obey  Sir 
Ambrose,  and  somewhat  afraid  of  him, 
she  merely  cast  on  him  a  look  of  anxious 
enquiry  as  she  was  leaving  the  room. 
His  eye  at  the  moment  was  so  steadily 
and  earnestly  fixed  on  her,  that  when  her 
eyes  met  his,  the  beaming  benignity  and 
placid  sweetness  of  Rebecca's  made  him 
ashamed   of  the     unjust    surmises    he 
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had  been  prone  to  form ;  and  saluting 
her  with  kindness  he  said,  '^  You  look 
pale  and  weary,  Rebecca,  go  to  resf 

**  In  sooth,*'  he  continued,  "it  was  a 
motley  scene  of  folly,  of  which  we  par- 
took to-night.  Some  of  the  characters, 
I  suspect,  were  only  drest  in  their  natu- 
ral guise,  when  they  wore  a  fool's  coat 
on  their  back.  Then  the  palavering  flat- 
tery ;  the  fulsome  nonsense  Buckingham 
and  other  of  his  majesty's  creatures 
poured  into  your  ear,  was  enough  to 
turn  the  brain  of  a  young  woman  witli 
even  more  good  sense  than  my  discreet 
Rebecca." 

"  I  could  only  smile,"  she  timidly  re- 
plied, "  at  all  I  heard  ;  and  observe^  that 
his  Grace  of  Buckingham,  who  is  quite 
a  courtier,  and,  therefore,  an  adept  in 
flattery,  had  taken  an  additional  lesson 
from  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  Though  I  have 
lived  so  short  a  period  beneath  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  its  honied   breath, 
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be  assured,  such  flowery  compliments 
have  not  reached  beyond  my  ears/* 

"  Nor  shall  they/'  he  answered  has- 
tily, "  while  I  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vent it." 

Sir  Ambrose  paused  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  walked  the  room  in  gloomy  abstrac- 
tion. At  length  he  proceeded  gravely, 
and  fixing  his  eagle-eyes  upon  his  wife  -- 
**  Tell  me,  Rebecca,  and  tell  the  truth  ^ 
should  you  grieve  to  leave  all  the  gaieties 
of  the  court  for  retirement  ?** 

Rebecca  coloured,  looked  down,  and 
was  silent. 

"  Ah  !*'  cried  he,  with  quickness, 
darkly  scowling,  and  again  pacing  the 
room,  <<  I  see  how  it  is.  Like  the  rest 
of  your  sex,  you  have  already  imbibed  a 
taste  for  pleasure.  You  like  amusement — 
vanity— adulation  —  true  woman.  Lady 
Cordelia  Trevillion,  too,  with  all  her 
sense,  is  easily  lured  into  the  snare,  and 
is  open  to  flattery,  unguarded,  impru- 
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dent,  else  she  would  not  have  tolerated 
Sir  Charles  Sedley :  — 

''  Who  can,  with  a  resistless  chann,  impart 
**  The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart." 

Though  chaste,  she  assuredly  is,  or  she 
should  be  no  companion  for  my  wife."  - 

Again  he  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  continued :  — 

"  But,  before  it  is  too  late,  we  will  rtf- 
medy  the  coming  evil ;  we  will  change 
the  scene,  Rebecca ;  not  for  the  gloom 
of  Gloomore  Castle,  but  for  livelier 
places.  We  will  visit  foreign  countries ; 
fresh  knowledge  will  be  imparted  to  you 
of  a  more  improving  nature  than  all  the 
frivolity  you  have  lately  witnessed.  We 
will  converse  further  on  the  matter  to- 


morrow." 


Rebecca  answered  Sir  Ambrose,  by 
saying,  "  Whatever  he  willed,  she  was 
ready  to  accede  to." 

She  spent  a  sleepless  night,  ruminat- 
ing on  her  husband's  sudden  intention  to 
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quit  the  kingdom.     Brought  up  in  the 

cheerful,  tranquil  scenes  of  domestic  life, 

Rebecca  sought  not,  wished  not,  for  that 

courtly  splendour,  and  voluptuous  dissi- 

«  patioh  in  which  she  had  lived  for  the  last 

three  months.  Yet,  so  insensibly  had  she 

been  initiated  in  them,  so  seducing  to  her 

^  'xnind  were  all  its  glittering  pleasures,  that 

Rebecca  was    scarcely   aware,   without 

'^  strict  self-examination,  how  much  they 

had  gained  upon  her  taste  and  imagina* 

:  tron;  She  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour 

r  of  the  court ;  captivated  with  those  soft 

r  insinuating  manners,  which  stole  upon 

.  her  senses,  and  she  never  had  tasted 

:  •  such   enjoyment  in  any  society  as  that 

\    which  the  brilliant  Lady  Cordelia  and 

her  satellites  afforded. 

.In  the  comparative  retirement  in  which 

she  formerly  lived,  she  was  happy  and 

contented ;  she  had   known  no  other ; 

but  now  elevated,  not  merely  into  high 

rank,  but  a  brilliant  sphere,  where  she 

possessed  her  own  share  of  admiration 
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and  adulation,  it  would  not  have  been 
human  nature,  if  Rebecca  had  felt  other- 
wise than  she  did.  The  wife  of  a  gloomy, 
superstitious  misanthrope,  to  whom  she 
was  united,  not  from  afiection,  but  only 
from  a  sense  of  honour  and  principle ;  had 
she  not  been  satisfied  and  pleased  with  the 
station  she  filled  in  society,  and  which 
she  had  no  inclination  to  vary,  she  would 
have  been  unlike  other  young  women, 
so  redolent  in  youth  and  beauty. 

When  Sir  Ambrose  named  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  London  in  the  meridian 
of  its  gaiety,  she  could  not  conceal  her 
astonishment  and  chagrin,  at  so  unlooked- 
for  a  circumstance  ;  and  while  the  colour 
mounted  to  her^  cheeks,  she  was  quite 
unable  at  the  moment  to  make  a  reply. 
Afterwards,  a  just  sense  of  the  obedi- 
ence due  to  a  husband,  made  her  ready 
to  go  where  he  pleased. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

A^BECCA,  after  waiting  breakfast  a  consi- 
derable time  for  Sir  Ambrose,  at  length 
ventured  to  send  and  enquire  if  he  chose 
his  to  be  sent  to  his  laboratory,  where  he 
had  passed  the  whole  of  the  night.  She 
dared  not  break  in  upon  his  privacy ;  but 
she  began  to  be  uneasy  at  his  non-ap- 
pearance. 

After  his  gentleman  in  waiting  had 
knocked  repeatedly  at  his  door.  Sir  Am- 
brose at  length  opened  it  a-jar,  and 
putting  his  head  out,  fiercely  demanded 
what  he  required,  and  why  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  disturb  him  ? 

Bowing  submissively,  he  delivered  his 
message. 

"  Tell  your  lady,"  he  answered,  more 
mildly,  ^*  not  to  disturb  me  again.  I 
shall  join  her  at  dinner.'* 

Rebecca,  almost  as  unhappy  as  her 
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husband,  whose  former  ferocity  of  cha- 
racter appeared  to  be  returning,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  amuse  herself  with  a 
book.  She  could  not,  however,  keep  her 
attention  alive,  and  therefore  determined, 
as  Sir  Ambrose  had  said  they  were  not  to 
meet  until  dinner,  to  walk  to  Lady  Cor* 
delia's ;  for  in  her  society  she  always  ex- 
perienced relief  toh^  spirits,  as  well  as 
pleasure. 

She  found  her  friend  seated  at  a  table, 
so  deeply  engaged  in  perusing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  large  packet  of  letters ;  she 
scarcely  looked  up  on  her  entrance.  Be- 
side the  packet  lay  an  open  case,  contain- 
ing the  miniature  picture  of  a  youth,  in 
all  the  bloom  of  health  and  loveliness ; 
and  as  Rebecca  approached,  from  the 
partial  glance  she  gave,  recognised  a  per- 
fect resemblance  to  the  shade  that  had 
passed  before  them  at  Signior  Manfre- 
dati's  on  the  former  day. 

Lady  Berry  also  remarked  the  chain, 
<iuch  a  source  of  grief  and  misery  was 
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again  suspended  from  Lady  Cordelia's 
neck.  The  golden  heart,  she  guessed, 
was  fixed  close  to  that  warm  heart,  now 
throbbing  with  undiminished  joy,  if  she 
might  judge  by  the  radiant  lustre  of  her 
bright  eyes,  as  they  gladly  beamed  upon 
her. 

<<  Dear  Lady  Cordelia,*'  exclaimed  Re- 
becca, **  I  now  may  use  your  own  phrase 
once  to  me,  <  You  look  so  happy  —  how 
I  envy  you.*  ** 

"  Not  quite  happy  yet,**  she  returned, 
with  a  half-suppressed  sigh  ;  <<  but,**  she 
added,  more  gaily,  <*  I  have  got  back  my 
chain,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  which,  by 
some  artful  wile  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley*s, 
probably  would  never  have  been  restored 
to  its  proper  owner,  if  it  had  not  fortu- 
nately fallen  into  the  keeping  of  our 
good-natured  monarch.*' 

"  Is  there  witchery  in  the  chain,**  said 
Lady  Berry,  half-smiling,  and  looking 
archly,  "  that  its  recovery  imparts  sttch 
joy  ?** 

VOL.  III.  £ 
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«  <  Thereby  hangs  a  tale/  '*  replied  the 

lady ;  **  but  'tis  a  rueful  one.     Some  day 

I  may  tell  you  some  of  my  youthful  foU 

lied ;  for  most  young  girls  have  the  folly 

of  falling  desperately  in  love  before  they 

have  considered  all  the  miseries  apper*. 

taining  to  so  disastrous  a  case.     But,  in 

truth,  sweet  Rebecca,  since  you   have 

borrie  so  kind  a  share  in  all  my  griefs; 

(for  I  have  grieved  almost  to  frenzy,)  it 

is   but  generous  now    to   impart    their 
origin. 

"  I^ook  at  this  picture,'*  she  proceeded, 
presenting  that  of  Lord  Ossory  lying  on 
the  table,  "  tell  me  if  it  is  not  a  face  to 
steal  hearts  less  easy  to  be  won  than 
mine  ;  nor  can  it  be  a  wonder,  with  such 
a  face  so  faultless,  a  person  so  graceful, 
and  a  mind  as  perfect,  he  took  captive 
the  many  of  all  womankind  he  seemed 
born  to  subdue. 

M  We  will  pass  over  the  mysterious  ad^ 
venture  of  yesterday  morning,  and  recur 
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alone  to  my  first  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Qssory:" 

Lady  Cordelia  related  to  Rebecca  all 
the  particulars  already  detailed ;  and 
concluded  by  acknowledging  how  en- 
tirely her  future  happiness  depended  on 
the  fulfilment  of  the  magician's  pre- 
diction ;  confessing  she  was  very  san- 
guine in  her  expectation,  from  the  mira- 
culous restoration  of  the  chain,  which  had 
been  given  as  a  pledge  of  constancy  and 
affection,  by  Lord  Ossory,  in  the  dawn  of 
their  love  and  happiness* 

Rebecca  always  suspected  that  the 
Lady  Cordelia  had  some  latent  sorrow, 
9ome  tender  attachment  which  preyed  on 
her  heart ;  for,  at  times,  her  vivacity  was 
(Overstrained ;  and,  while  her  brow  was 
clouded  with  sadness,  her  mouth  was 
dressed  in  smiles.  So  rich,  so  young, 
so  powerful,  so  highly-gifted  with  talent, 
fio  captivating  in  addres99  it  was  not  likely 
bhe  was  fated  to  spend,  her  days  iathe 
sober  sadness  of  widawhopd,  nor  that  3be 

£  3 
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would  SO  scornfully  reject  the  numerous 
admirers  who  pressed  their  suit,  had  her 
affections  been  disengaged. 

For  the  present,  Rebecca  forgot  her 
own  cares  in  listening  to  Lady*Cordelia*s 
interesting  narTative;  but  time  bad  worn 
so  speedily  away,  she  had  not  a  moment 
left  to  impart  her  uneasiness,  and  could 
only  say,  as  she  took  leave  of  Lady  Cor- 
delia, <<  your  sun  of  happiness  is  rising, 
mine,  probably,  will  soon  be  set  for  ever-; 
and,  though  we  may  meet  no  more,  my 
fervent  good  wishes,  my  tender  remem^ 
brance  will  attend  you  to  the  end  of  life/' 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?*'  cried  the 
lady,  <<  like  your  husband,  you  speak  in 
mystery.*' 

"  Mystery,  indeed  1*'  replied  Rebecca, 
"if  you  knew  all.  Ah !  dear  Lady  Cor- 
delia, I  soon  shall  leave  you  to  go  I  know 
not  whither.  Sir  Ambrose  means  to  tra- 
vel into  foreign  countries,  and  of  late 
seems  to  have  given  himself  up  to  aH 
that  gloomy  superstition  which  has  grown 
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upon  him  since  he  held  discourse  with 
his  Grace  of  Buckingham.  Surely  astro* 
logy  is  the  science  of  the  evii  one/* 

**  Sir  Ambrose,**  interrupted  Lady^ 
Cordelia,  "  positively  shall  not  take  you^ 
firom  us..  I  must  talk  to  him.  It  would 
be  barbarous  indeed.  No,  it  cannot,  it 
shall  not  be ;  rather  will  we  take  out  a 
statute  of  lunacy  against  him,  if  he  acts- 
so  like  a  madman.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath^ 
Hebecca.  But  I  heard  it  whispered  that 
JBuckingham,  and  that  arch  fiend  Ro- 
chester, had  so  imposed  upon  his  credu* 
Hty  last  night  at  the  masquerade,  by 
their  machiavelian  arts,  as  to  send  hint 
liome  almost  ripe  for  bedlam ;  all  the 
time  laughing  in  their  sleeves  (this  I 
accidentally  overheard)  at  the  mischief 
they  had  achieved.'^ 

ilebecca,  already  beyond  the  hour  of 
returning  home,  could  not  stay  even  for 
a  &rther  explanation,  and  quitted  Lady 
Cordelia  with  very  uneasy  sensations  to. 

£  3 
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meet  Sir  Ambrose^  who  was  in  no  very? 
pleasant  mood. . 

The  interesting  history  which  Lacfy 
Cordelia  had  unfolded  of  herself,  would 
have  occupied  all  Rebecca's  thoughts^  if 
her  own  uncertain  destiny  had  not 
awakened  the  most  painfid  anxiety. 

She  had  only  tune  to  change  her  dtes$ 
oil  reaching  Whitehall,  when  ^e  Wa» 
summoned  to  dintiei^.    . 

Naturally  trniid,  Bebecca  trembled 
with  apprehension  when  Sir  Ambrosie 
entered  the  roomj^  doubtful  in  w^Bt  sort 
of  humour  he  would  meet  her,  Hi& 
brow  still  was  overcast,  though  he  tried 
to  address  her  with  a  forced  smile  of 
complacency.  She  did  not  speak,  she 
Was  afraid,  for  he.  did  not  like  to  be  no->: 
ticed  even  with  the  ebmmo*^  plaice  saio*! 
tations  of  the  day- 

"  Have  you  been  at  home  all  tha 
morning,  Rebecca?'*  b^  carelessly  en- 
quilled* 

"  Not  all  the  morning  j  I  went  to  con- 
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Ijratufeite  Lady  Cordelia  on  the  recdwry 
<rf  her  chain.** 

A  yoke/'  he  returned  sarcastically, 

Sedley,  it  should  seem,  was  unwilling 
longer  to  wear;  though,  according  to 
his  lovcrditty,  the  lady  must  have  given 
bim  ^o  slight  encouragement,  and  then 
was  indignant  and  surprised  thaib  li&.pre* 
^med  upon  itj  but  you  women  would 
gladly  make  all  mankind  your  slaves,  and 
put  them  into  leading  strings/' 

Rebecca  dared  not,  in  Sir  Ambrose's 
presence,  attempt  any  vindication  of 
Lady  Cordelia's  conduct,  and  therefore 
remained  silent.  It  was  hut  recently 
»he  had  herself  thought  that  Lady  Cor- 
delia  had  favoured  Sir  Charles  Sedley's 
advances;  and  though  now,  from  her 
late  declaration,  she  was  convinced '  of 
the  contrary,  yet,,  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  she  certainly  seemed  to  have  en* 
couraged  his  presuming  freedoms,  and  Sir 
(^harles  Sedley  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
repulsed., 

£  4 
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The  dinner  passed  over  in  gloomy 
silence  and  gloomy  state.  After  the  ser^ 
vants  were  dismissed.  Sir  Ambrose,  who 
had  remarked  the  dejection  of  hi»  wife'^ 
countenance,  at  length  said^  *^  Are  jou 
more  reconciled  than  you  were  last  night 
to  the  idea  of  leaving  London^  and  all 
its  foolish  pageantries  ?" 

^'  That  they  tend  not  to  happiness^  I 
am  quite  sure,^  Rebecca  answered,  **  yet 
there  are  some  individuals  1  shall  be  veiy 
sorry  to  leave/' 

"  May  I  enquire  who  they  are  ?*' 

"  Certainly  ;  Lady  Cordelia  Trevillioo 
for  instance.*' 

*«  And  onli/  Lady  Cordelia  ?"  he  inter- 
rupted with  quickness,  darting  bis  eagle 
eye  upon  her. 

"  Only  Lady  Cordelia  as  a  friend  j 
but  several,  perhaps,'*  she  replied,.  "  as 
general  and  amusing  acquaintances,  whom 
I  cannot  particularize." 

The  frank  simplicity  with  which  Lady 
Berry  spoke  silenced  her  husband* 
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Again  there  was  another  wearisome 
pause;  at. length  he  continued,  "Was* 
there  not  some  engagement  for  this  even* 
ing  J  some  water  party  to  Greenwich  ? 
Make  the  most  of  your  time,  Rebecca^ 
in  the  way  of  amusement,  for  soon  this 
life  of  junketing  and  frolic  will  have  an 
end.'* 

**  I  am  not/'  she  returned,  "  desirous 
to  go  to  Greenwich  to-night,  if,  Sir  Am- 
brose, it  is  displeasing  to  you/^ 

**  No,  Rebecca,  I  do  not  wish  to  baulk 
you  in  any  innocent  recreation ;  go,  by 
all  means,  along  with  Lady  Cordelia,, 
only  do  not  stay  late/* 

Rebecca  was  to  be  at  Lady  Cordelia's 
house  early  in.  the  evening :  not  a  little 
anxious  to  see  her  again  after  their  inter- 
view in  the  morning,  and  to  hear  more, 
should  an  opportunity  offer,  of  the  inter- 
esting  Lord  Ossory,  she  quickly  equipt 
herself  for  the  evening's  pastime,  and 
proceeded  to  Lady  Cordelia's. 

Instead  of  finding  her  awaiting  her 
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arrival^  what  Was  Lady  Berry's  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  on  being  told^  that 
Lady  Cordelia  had  gone  to  her  chamber 
very  ill,  hsiving  been  seized  with  a  suc- 
cession  of  fainting  fits^ 


^:^SlE:  rebkcgA;  bsrrt.  8^ 


#        * 


CHAP.  V. 

•        ,  J  .•  .  ■  ■      •      ■ 

/  ■  .  »      .         .     . 

Sbdley  had  changed  his  plans,,  and  withr 

them  his  huiBQur  ;  and  the  next  morning 
Master  Upton  was  summoned  to  his 
levee  with  as  many  smiles  and  gracious 
ivords,  as  he  had  been  dismissed  with 
frowns  and  imprecations  the  night  before. 
But,  albeit,  unaware  of  the  alteratioa 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  master's 
mood,  it  was  with  strong  symptoms  of 
what  the  vulgar  denominate  fear,  that 
this  worthy  personage  entered  with  the 
flask  of  chambertin,  and  cold  pheasant, 
that  was  to  constitute  his  patron's  morn- 
ing repast.  What  then  was  his  delight 
at  finding,  that  the  most  luxuriant  and 
halcyon  of  calms  had  succeeded  to  the 
most  tempestuous  of  hurricanes;  and 
even  that^  half  a  toilet  had  been  achieved, 
without  his  assistance.   But  as  no  human. 
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felicity  can  be  perfect,  a  dark  cloud 
came  over  all  this  sunshine,  as  Master  Up- 
ton's telescopic  mind  discovered  through 
the  vistas  of  some  vague  suspicions,  an- 
other dwarf-and-giant  compact,  from 
which  his  master  was  to  reap  fresh  gli^ry^ 
and  he  incur  new  danger ;  nor  did  be 
feel  in  any  degree  less  convinced  of  this 
by  the  very  bland  and  courteous  manner 
in  which  the  knight  addressed  to  him 
the  following  commands : 

^^Good  Master  Upton,  disencumber 
yourself  of  that  salver,  and  then,  in  pity, 
remove  yon  violet-coloured  suit  j  (point- 
ing to  one  that  lay  on  a  chair  near  him, 
and  which  he  had  worn  twice,)  it  may  do 
very  well  for  you  to  appear  amiable  in 
in  the  eyes  of  pretty  Mistress  Agnes  when 
she  comes  ;  but  it  is  unworthy  the  honour 
of  longer  being  about  my  person*  Dost 
not  think  so,  my  worthy  friend  ?*' 

The  gentleman  in  waiting  instantly  re- 
moved the  obnoxious  garment,  but  was 
utterly  unable  to  reply  to  his  master's 
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interrogaticm.  Out  of  its  fulness  the 
heart  may  speak,  but  the  head  never 
can ;  and  Master  Upton's  was  at  this 
moment  so  full  of  surprise,  (not  altoge- 
ther devoid  of  fear,)  that  his  very  tongue 
refused  tO'  do  its  office,  which^  in  ge* 
neral,  it  performed  with  an  unremitting 
2eal  that  gave  a  paradoxical  but  positive 
refutation  to  that  proverb  which  falsely 
asserts  <<  Idleness  to  be  the  root  of  all 
evil."  Not  a  soul  at  Whitehall,  from  the 
maids  of  honour  down  to  their  abigails^ 
and  even  their  dogs,  but  could  have 
averred  that,  had  Master  Upton's  vocal 
organs  sometimes  remained  idle^  less  evil 
would  have  occurred  in  that  portion  of 
his  majesty's  dominions.  Sedley  'was 
aware  of  this,  and  had  too  much  policy, 
not  to  reward,  as  they  deserved,  talents 
which  had  served  him  so  well  in  injuring 
others,  and  which  he  was  so  competent 
to  appreciate. 

One  leg  of  the  pheasant  had  disappear^ 
ed — two  or  three  cups  of  the  chambertin 
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had  for  ev^r  bid  farewell  to  the  flask ; 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  leant  back  in  bis 
chair — had  condescendingly  taken  his 
right  foot  by  the  hand,  (the  left  hand  we 
should  say ;  for  precision,  when  things 
are  driven  to  extremities,  is  important,) 
and  caressed  his  chin-tuft  some  three  or 
four  times,  when  he  again  (as  if  for  want 
pf  something  better  to  do,)  addressed  his 
valet  — 

"Upton,  you  sometimes  go    to  the 
Puke  of  Ormond's,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Ay  truly.  Sir ;  but  often  as  I've 
been,  strange  to  say,  by  night  or  day, 
(beg  pardon,  didn't  mean  to  rhyme,)  I 
have  never  caught  even  the  most  distant 
view  of  Miss  Hamilton's  waiting- wench,"" 
subjoined  Master  Upton,  with  the  prompt- 
ness of  alarm,  as  a  surmise  darted  across 
him  that  he  was  to  be  made  Mercury  in 
some  embassy  to  the  fair  Elizabeth  ;  and 
exclusive  of  his  not  being  over  ambitious 
of  the  species  of  glory  which  generally 
attended  those  sort  of  missions,  he  had  o( 
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late  entered  into  a  liason  with  Monsieur 
TermeiS,  the  Chevalier  de  Grartiont^s 
premier  gentilhomme ;  had  won  divers 
broad  pieces  from  him  at  sundry  times, 
at  a  salon  bourgeois  in  Spring  Garden, 
(which,  from  being  tnuch  frequented  by 
gentlemen  of  their  class,  who  gambled 
4way  their  own  and  their  masters*  mo- 
ney, had,  among  the  lacqueys  at  White- 
hall, obtained  the  name  of  the  *  Valets* 
Den,*)  and  having  done  so,  he  'felt 
assured  that  Termes  would  act  the  part 
of  the  most  faithful  of  servants  by  his 
Master,  should  he  discover  his  cher  ami 
Up-to7z  to  be  a  party  concerned  in  any 
designs  upon  Miss  Hamilton.  No  won- 
der,  then,  that  a  cold  shudder  succeeded 
these  reflections,  as  he  already  expe- 
rienced by  anticipation  the  not  only 
coups  de  baton  of  Termes,  but  even  the 
coups  de  pied  of  the  chevalier  himself.^ 

Meanwhile,  his  master*s  eyes  were 
Withdrawn  from  him,  and  were  making 
the  tour  of  the  apartment,  as  if  in  search 
of  Mme  given  point  to  fix  on.  At  length 
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they  returned  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  bad  set  out,  namely,  Master  Up- 
ton's anxious,  order-waiting  face,  whose 
last  words  he  repeated  in  a  measured^ 
abstracted  tone. 

*^  Miss  Hamilton's  waiting-wench  — » 
no.  But  do  you  ever  (he  continued,, 
stooping  to  adjust  the  rosette  of  his  shoe,) 
hear  them  say  any  thing  about  Lord 
Ossory,  or  when  he's  expected  home  ?--*- 
eh.'* 

«*Oh,  dear,  yes.  Sir,"*  said  Master 
Upton,  considerably  reassured,  and  with, 
a  simper  at  his  own  logic,  <^  but  he's  not 
ejcpectedj  for  he's  come." 

*'  Ha !— come,  say  you  ?^'  cried  Sedley, 
grasping  Upton's  doublet  with  rather 
more  fervour  than  that  personage  liked, 
for  it  caused  him  to  relapse  into  his  re* 
cent  tremor. 

"Come,  but  how?  when?- tell  me,  tell 
me  all,  good  Upton,  and  quickly." 

"  Surely,  Sir,  surely ;"  and  the  valet 
smoothed  his  ruffled  doublet ;  and,  on 
the  strength  of  "  Good  Upton^^  felt  and 
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looked  with  the  assurance  and  self-im- 
portance of  a  prime  minister  in  critical 
times,  when,  however^  he  feels  the  game 
to  be  in  his  own  hands. 

"  Why,  Sir,  an*t  please  you,  he's  been 
here  this  week  back ;  he  even^  supped 
some  eight  nights  ago  at  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's ;  (this,  however,  is  a  mar» 
vellously  deep  secret,  as  they  do  say,  he 
went  to  France^  to  do  some  sly-bidding 
of  the  king-s ;)  but  Monsieur  Chatton^ 
the  Duke  of  Buck's  maitre  de  cuisine 
ivith  whom  I  hold  acquaintanceship,  had 
a  letter  ten  days  ago  from  Monsieuc 
Termes,  the  Chevalier  de  Gramont's  ser- 
vitor, who  was  then  in  France,  and  who 
knew  the  Prince  de  Cond6's  valet,  who 
knew  the  Marquis  de  Balzac's,  who  knew 
xny  Ix)rd  Ossory's,  who'^'--« 
•  ^  •*  Truce  to  thy  prate,  sirrah,  dost  never 
mean  to  have  done  with  thy  catalogue  of 
who  knew's  ?  /  know  nothing,  yet,  for 
all  thou  hast  been  palavering  this  hour, 
and  I  want  to  know  when  thi^  lordling 
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arrived ;  and>  above  all,  if  he  be  now  in 
London  ?  and  see  that  thou  tell  me  thia 

• 

briefly,  without  any  histories  or  genea*- 
logies/* 

.  "  Well,  well,  well,**  resumed  Mas- 
ter Upton,  who  feeling  his  importaaice, 
ia  possessing  a  piece  of  knowledge  his 
master  wished  to  obtain,  and  being  al- 
ways an  advocate  for  retributive  justice 
in  the  second  person,  or  in  other  words^ 
for  tormenting  his  tormentor,  d  son  tour^ 
let  his  words  limp  out  like  a  lame  C3rt> 
horse  ;  "  well,.  Sir,  but  I  was  on  the 
point  of  stating  the  fact  of  his  having 
supped  with  my  Lord  Duke,  some**— - 

"  How  now,  knave,  again  at  your  eni 
less  beginnings ;  once,  foi:  all,  is.  Lord 
Ossory  in  London,,  or  not  ?" 

"Softly,  softly.  Sir;  by  your  leave; 
but  you  frighten  the  best  of  memories 
away,  and  leave  nothing  but  confusion 
in  its  stead ;  let  me  see  where  was  I  ?  — ■ 
P.h,  ay,  touching  my  Lord  of  Ossory's 
arrival  j  yes.  Sir,  he  is  in  London  ;'*  and 
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Master  Upton  drew  op  with  coosciaus 
dimity,  as  he  pronounced  the  emphatic 
sentence.  ^ 

"  Art  sure  of  this,  good  Upton  ?*' 
'<  As  sure  as  that  I  have  the  honour  to. 
Sjerve  the  finest  gentleman  in  England," 
r^eplied  the  valet,  with  a  bow,  which, 
without  compromising  his  own  impcMt* 
anccy  must,  he  conceived,  considerably 
enhance  that  of  his  master. 

<<  And  if  so^  how  doth  it  fall  out  that 
l^  was  not  at  last  night's  mask  ?  or  th^ 
none  have  seen  him  since  he  came  T* 
.  «<  For  that  matter/'  said  Master  Up- 
ton, assuming   the  tone  at   once  of  a< 
Qounsellor  and  expounder  of  riddles,  ^^he 
may  have  his  reasons,  (which  concemetb 
no  man,)  for  ncMt  appearing  at  revek; 
but  for  seeing  him,  he  may  be  seen  any 
day  &om  ten  till  noon  between  the  Mall 
siad  Spring  Gardens,  his  usual  haunts.'' 
/  ^<  My  best  cloak  and  doublet  to  th^e^ 
if  thou  canst  aver  this  as  a  surety  ?"  said 
9edley. 
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**  And  I  will  forfeit  the  richest  suit  the 
king  himself  ever  wore,  or  what  is  stHl 
more  difficult,  prove  the  fairest  lady,  ny 
master  ever  wooed,  a  fright,  if  it  be  not 
true^^  rejoined  Master  Upton. 

Sedley  folded  his  arms,  and  took  two  a 
or  three  hasty  turns  up  and  down  the  \ 
room  J  and  then,  stopping  opposite  the 
window,  sent  a  long  look  up  the  street^ 
towards  the  palace,  and  burst  into  \x& 
peculiar  laugh,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  on 
several  occasions,  ail  equally  opposite  in 
their  nature. 

^<  Quick,  good  Master  Upton,  do  thine 
office  }  let  me  be  dressed  and  out." 

**  And  what  suit  may  it  please  you  to- 
wear.  Sir  ?*^ 

;  "  Suit,  oh !  yes,  'twill  suit  to  a  mi* 
racle,  suit  to  a  nicety,  and  mar  his  suit 
to  boot,  which  is  worth  all  other  suits.*' 

Master  Upton  grew  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety  \  recollecting  that  it  was 
an  axiom,  of  his  honoured  father's,  that 
with  mad  people,  those  were  more,  mad 
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than  they,  who  did  not  always  guard 
^against  the  worst  j  and  mad  he  thought 
his  master  certainly  must  be,  to  let  his 
6peech  run  wild  at -such  a  rate ;  he,  there- 
fore, effected  a  timely,  but  gradual,  and 
•above  all,  noiseless  retreat,  behind  one 
of  the  friendly  folds  of  a  large  Indian 
screen  \  which  evolution  being  unper-. 
»ceived  by  his  master;  the  latter  added, 
-after  a  moment's  pause  — 

"  Oh,  ay  J  what  suit  I  shall  wear  ?  let 
•me  see,  give  me  my  sad-€oioured  suit  of 
Stewart  brown,  point  d^Alengon  collar, 
^nd  terre  d' Egi/pt  hose  i*'  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  missing  his  valiant  attend- 
ant —  **  Why,  where,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  devils,  art  thou,  knave  ?*' 

"  Here,  Sir,  here  j"  bowed  Master 
-Upton,  emerging  from  his  ambush,  and 
thinking  to  take  advantage  of  this  lucid 
'interval  to  get  nearer  the  door,  but  for 
which  inducement,  he  would,  most  pro- 
bably, have  resolved  upon  lying  perdu 
the  whole  day. 
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"Well,  dost  thou  hear?  give  me  my 
cloak  and  doublet  of  Stewart^bro wn,  and 
all  else  that  befits  the  suit." 

**  Ye  —  ye  —  yes.  Sir  j*'  and  one  hasty 
stride  across  the  room  placed  the  handte 
of  the  door  within  the  affirighted  valet's 
convulsive  grasp. 

**  How  now,  sirrah,  whither  so  fast  Y* 

"I  —  I  —  I  was  merely  going  to  get 
you  a  Restoration-ihandkerchief ;"  stam- 
mered out  the  intercepted  Master  UptoD. 

"  When  do  I  ever  wear  two  kerchi^, 
varlet  ?  and  is  there  not  one  on  yonder 
stand?  Quick,  my  things;  and  stir  not 
till  I  leave  this." 

With  reluctant  and  trembling  hands, 
Master  Upton  now  proceeded  to  assiat 
his  master  in  the  putting  on  of  the  before- 
mentioned  sad-coloured  suit ;  which  task 
was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  for  the 
first  time  (since  his  attempted  escape.) 
trusting  his  ears  with  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  he  ventured  to  enquire,  "  what 
beaver  he  would  be  pleasqd  to  iVoatr  ?" 

16 
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"  The  one  with  the  goss-hawk's  plume 
which  I  killed  at  Melrose/*  was  fh6 
reply. 

'this  was  a  day  in  which  Master  Upton 
was  doomed  to  witness  more  wonders 
than  one ;  for,  when  Sedley's  toilette  was 
finished,  he  observed  him  to  select  from 
out  the  numerous  and  costly  chains  and 
trinkets  that  were  profusely  scattered  on 
the  table  before  him,  the  fragment  of  a 
chain,  not  peculiarly  handsome  in  itself, 
(even  had  it  been  in  a  perfect  state,)  and 
■affix  it  ostentatiously  across  his  vest.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  relics  of  Lady  Cordelia's, 
which  he  now  wore  from  other  motives 
than  those  dictated  by  love. 

"  Give  me  some  half-dozen  rapiers. 
Master  Upton,  that  I  may  choose  which 
shall  be  my  friend  to-day/* 

This  faithful  servitor  instantly  obeyed 
his  command ;  and  Sedley,  unsheathing 
them  each  in  their  turn,  bent  the  foils 
severally  against  the  floor,  in  order  to 
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determine  which  was  the  best-tempered 
steel. 

"  Ah !  my  trusty  ruby-hilt,*'  he  ex- 
claimed, resuming  the  fourth  he  had 
tried,  "  thou  hast  never  once  played  me 
false.  A  Turk  would  take  thee  for  a 
Damascus  blade;  but  I  now  take  thee 
for  mine  own." 

Saying  which  he  girded  it  on,  and  then 
concealed  his  very  white  hands  within 
the  snowy  precincts  of  a  pair  of  highly- 
perfumed,  crimson-topped,  white  kid 
gloves }  after  which  Master  Upton  pre- 
sented him  with  a  Restoration  handker- 
chiefi  the  vade  mecum  of  a  gallant  of 
those  times,  which  was  composed  of 
white  fringed  taffety,  with  a  border  of 
oak-leaves  embroidered  in  green  flox  silk* 
This,  placed  in  his  bosom,  with  two  ends 
appearing,  the  fascinating  Sedley  sallied 
out  to  inhale  the  morning  air ;  not,  hotv- 
ever,  unaccompanied  by  an  elevation  of 
the  eyebrows, and  a  long-drawn  ^ifFhewT 
from  Master  Upton,  who  could  not  re- 
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fraib  from  venting  his  sentiments  in  the 
following  soliloquy :  — - 

^*  Fool  me,  if  there  is  not  something  in 
the  wind  more  than  usual  this  morning. 
I've  half  a  mind  to  follow — yes,  I  will 
—  no,  I  wo'n't,  though.  What  if  h6 
caught  me  ?  he  might  run  me  through 
with  that  said  ruby-hiited  rapier,  by  way 
cf  prelude.  Yet  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  my  going,  if  he  don't  find  it  out  j  yet 
iie'll  assuredly  break  my  bones  if  he 
does;  (here  Master  Upton  placed  a 
hand  on  either  side  for  protection;)  then 
more  fool  I  to  let  him.'* 

After  this  brief  review  of  his  politico- 
moral  code,  he  gave  one  loc4c  at  the  win- 
dow, to  see  how  far  his  master  had  got, 
aind  the  next  moment  found  him  in  the 
street,  following  him  as  closely  as  pru«. 
dence  would  permit.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  the  sky  became  over- 
cast, and  one  of  those  summer  showers, 
'Which  come  and  go  so  suddenly,  de- 
scended in  torrents.    Sedley  took  refuge 
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under  a  gateway.  He  never  was  long 
any  where  without  examining  his  com- 
panions (if  he  had  any) ;  and  here  his 
attention  was  soon  arrested  by  a  girl, 
whose  face  was  completely  concealed  by 
the  large  Genoese  wimple  that  she  wore, 
and  who  was  carefully  endeavouring  to 
shelter  two  very  beautiful  moss-roses, 
(which  she  carried  in  her  hand,  tied  with 
a  blue  ribbon)  from  the  storm. 

"  I  think,  pretty  one,  (said  Sedley,  in 
his  low  soft  voice,  ofiering  to  take  the 
flowers  from  her,)  that  I  might  hold 
these  for  you  whilst  you  shake  the  rain 
from  your  hood.** 

"How  do  you  know  whether  1  am 
pretty  or  not,  since  you  have  not  seen 
my  face  ?**  replied  the  girl  pertly,  with* 
out  taking  any  notice  of  his  proffered 
attention. 

"  The  way  I  know  it  is,  that  nature  never 
does  things  by  halves — and  such  a  pretty 
little  foot  and  ancle  never  could  belong  to 
the  owner  of  an  ugly  face.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  take  any  thing  for  grantecl,  I 
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only  want  to  see  and  believe  i  and  if  I 
have  been  mistaken,  I  will  acknowledge 
my, error  on  the  face  of  it,  and  cry  you. a 
thousand  pardons  for  having  accused  you 
of  being  what  you  are  not'* 

•*  As  you  are  never  likely  to  know 
what  I  am,  you  might  perhaps  like  to 
know  what  I  am  not  ?" 

"  Even  so,  then  j  for  knowing  this,  I 
may  easily  guess  what  you  are.  But  what, 
I  pray  you,  is  it  that  you  are  not  ?" 

"  I  am  not  a  person  to  be  prattled 
with  by  every  Whitehall  sprite  that  is 
caught  in  a  shower  of  rain ;  nor  to  lend 
my  ears  to  their  nonsense/* 

"  Then,  believe  me,*'  said  Sedley, 
seizing  her  hand,  and  ^pressing  it  while 
he  spoke,  in  a  tone  of  mock  gratitude 
and  devotion  that  infinitely  amused  the 
bystanders,  •*  /  am  noU  or  ever  shall  be 
while  I  exist,  ungrateful  for  this  peculiar 
mark  of  your  favour  and  {Attention  to  me.^* 

The  offended  damsel  raised  her  hand 
to  inflict  correction  on  the  cheek  of  her 
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tormentor ;  in  doing  so  she  severed  one 
of  the  roses  from  its  stem,  her  hood  fell 
back,  and  discovered  a  face  as  frash  acid 
as  pretty  as  the  remaining  flower.  The 
current  of  her  thoughts  was  changed; 
she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fallen  flower^ 
and  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed,  **  Oh, 
you  poor  beautiful  rose,  what  shall  I  do-^ 
what  will  my  lady  say  ?** 

**  And  whom  may  your  lady  be,^  my 
little  Flora?'*  enquired  Sedley,.  as  he 
helped  her  to  pick  up  the  scattered  leaves. 

"  Oh,  my  lady  will  be  so  vexed/'  said 
the  poor  girl,  only  thinking  of  the  mis* 
fortune  she  had  met  with,  and  not  mindU 
ing  what  he  said.  In  the  n^eanwhile, 
she  had  put  some  things  out  of  her  hand 
on  the  pavement,  and  among  others  a 
billet,  the  superscription  of  which  ran 
thus,  in  Miss  Hamilton's  hand- writing : 
**  To  the    Lady  Cordelia  Trevillion." 

This  was  quite  enough  for  Sedley,  who 
instantly  tried  to  extract  the  history  of 
the  flowers  from  her  pretty  tire-woman, 
but  in  vain. 
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While  the  people  were  yet  gathered 
round  Alice,  (for  it  was  in  reality  she,) 
assisting  her  to  collect  the  fragments:  of 
the  rose,  every  leaf  of  which  she  appeared 
to  secure  with  the  greatest  caret  a  boy 
came  up,  sv/inging  a  large  blue,  empty 
bag  with  one  hand,  and  throwing  a  stick 
for  a  little  dog  to  run  after,  with  the  other. 

^^  By  your  leave,  good  people,  by  your 
leave.  Sirs,"  said  he,  trying  to  wade 
through  the  crowd.  ^ 

**  Ob,  pray  Sir,  good  Sir,'*  cried  Alice, 
arresting  his  foot  with  her  hand,  ^*dq 
not  tread  on  these  leaves ;  do  not,  pray, 
go  on  till  I  have  picked  them  up." 

The  boy  made  no  other  answer  thai^ 
by  slinging  his  bag  across  his  shoulder, 
kneeling  down,  and  becoming  another  of 
Alice's  assistants.  He  had  no  sooner 
4one  so  than  their  eyes  met,  and  an  ex* 
clamation  burst  from  each. 

"  Is  it  you,  Mistress  Alice  ?" 

« Is  it  you.  Master  Eden  ?" 

Afler  each  had  mutually  assured  the 
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other  of  their  own  identity,  Alice,  with 
many  fresh  tears  and  lamentations,  gave 
Eden  Green  the  history  of  the  scattered 
rose. 

"  Well,  well.  Mistress  Alice,**  said  he, 
when  she  ceased  speaking,  <<  it  were  hard 
if  I  could  not  get  you  two  equally  pretty 
roses  in  all  London." 

"  Ah,  I'm  afraid  not,**  said  Alice, 
**  for  you  don't  know  where  these  carae 
from.'* 

**  And  may  I  ask  where  they  did  come 
from  ?" 

"  From  Jose  Corvo,  the  Queen*s  Jew 
perfumer,  who  buys  up  all  the  choice 
flowers  within  twenty  miles  of  London,*' 
said  Alice,  looking  round,  and  lowering 
her  voice,  "  and  I  don't  even  know 
where  he  lives  ;  and  if  I  did,  it  would  be 
no  use,  for  he  will  only  sell  his  flowers  to 
certain  people." 

"  And  is  it  so  sure,'*  said  Eden  Green, 
looking  at  her  with  an  air  of  tender  re- 
proach, as  if  piqued  at  her  doubting  the 
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possibility  of  his  doing  any  thing  for  her, 
^  is  it  so  sure  that  /  do  hot  know  where 
he  lives,  and  that  he  would  not  sell  me  a 
rose?** 

**X)h,  I  know.  Master  Eden,  that  you 
are  very  clever ;  and  what  is  better,  very 
obliging  and — " 

-  "Well,  then,"  said  Eden,  "  if  you 
think  so,  perhaps.  Mistress  Alice,  you 
would  trust  yourself  with  me  as  far  as 
the  Jew's  house ;  at  least  we  had  better 
get  out  of  this  crowd,"  he  added,  help- 
ing her  to  conceal  her  pretty  face  under 
her  hood,  "  had  we  not?** 

**  Oh,  surely,  surely.  Master  Eden  ;** 
and  Alice  turned  round  to  thank  the 
people  who  had  helped  her  to  pick  up 
the  rose-leaves.  The  rain  was  over,  and 
they  now  dispersed. 

Not  so  Sedley,  who  resolved  upon 
following  Alice  and  Eden  Green  to  the 
Jew's  house,  (which  was  situated  at  no 
great  distance,  within  a  court  in  the 
Strand,)    with  the    intention   of   reap- 
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iog  more  information  tespecting  the 
flowers,  from  their  conversation  as  they 
went ;  itnd  so  occupied  were  they  with 
themselves,  that  they  did  not  perceive 
that  his  were  the  footsteps  whose  echo 
they  heard  constantly  behind  them. 

'<  I  hope,"  said  Alice,  when  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  Charing-Grotss,  oppo- 
site Sedley's  house,  that  led  into  the 
Strand,  <<  I  hope  Jos6  Corvo  does  not 
live  very  far  off,  for  the  rain  has  already 
kept  me  out  longer  by  an  hour  than  I 
should  have  been.** 

**  Five  minutes  more,  and  we  shaU  be 
in  his  warehouse,*'  replied  her  compa- 
nion; ;<<  but.  Mistress  Alice,  if  the  quesr 
tion  be  not  unseemly,  may  I  ask  how  it 
comes  that  you  set  such  a  high  value  on 
those  particular  flowers  ?**  And  Master 
Eden  opened  and  shut  his  bag  while  he 
spoke,  with  as  much  avidity  as  if  life  and 
death  depended  on  that  occupation. 

**  Oh  dear  yes,**  said  Alice,  "  the 
flowers  were  not  mine,  or  I  should  not 
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have  thought  so  much  of  them;  but 
this  morning  my  Lady  sent  me  (as  she 
often  does)  with  a  message  to  Miss 
Hamilton ;  well,  she  had  been  up  last 
night  so  late,  that  I  was  shown  into  her 
dressing-room,  which  she  had  not  yet 
left ;  and  there  sat  on  a  couch  reading, 
a  very  handsome,  but  sad  looking  young 
gentleman,  who,  when  he  looked  up»  I 
saw  to  be  her  cousin  Lord  Ossory. 
While  Miss  Hamilton  was  writing  an  an- 
swer to  my  Lady's  message,  a  page 
brought  in  a  large  bunch  of*  moss  roses, 
(all  as  beautiful  as  this,  and  the  one  I 
broke,)  and  he  said  they  came  from  Jos^ 
Corvo's,  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Gramont,  to  Miss  Hamilton;  she  kiss- 
ed them,  and  called  them,  ^  des  amours^^ 
which,  no  doubt,  is  the  French  name 
for  moss  roses,  for  the  Chevalier  is  French, 
you  know.  Master  Eden."  Master 
Eden  bowed  and  smiled,  and  Alice  pro* 
ceeded.  "  She  then  put  them  in  water 
,   berself,  and  said  to  the  Lord  Ossory, 
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<  Cousin,  I  will  be  very  generous,  and  let 
you  send  two  of  my  prettiest  roses  to 
the  prettiest  lady  in  the  world/     *  Not 
till  I  know/  said  he,  smiling,  *  whether 
we  should  bestow  the  same  epithet  on  the 
same  person/    *  I  am  afraid  we  should 
not,'  said  Miss  Hamilton,  *  for  no  doubt 
you  would  not  think  pretty,  half  pretty 
enough  ;  but  this  will  decide  the  matter,' 
and  she  showed  him  what  she  had  writ- 
ten }  when  he  saw  who  it  was  to,  be 
coloured  very  much,  and  said,   *  Non- 
sense, Elizabeth,  you  are  so  silly/  *  Why, 
you  know,'  cried  Miss  Hamilton,  laugh- 
ing,   *  we  have  always  been   reckoned 
like,  but  I  never  knew  till  now,  in  what 
the  resemblance  consisted ;  but  if  you 
have  so*  little  gallantry  in  you,  as  posi- 
tively to  refuse  sending  these   flowers, 
I'll  first  forge  a  most  tender  billet  in 
your  name,  to  the  lady  in  question,  and 
then  get  little  Stewart  to  use  all  her  in- 
fluence with  the  king  to  have  you  ba- 
nished from  Whitehall,  as  a  person  whose 
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Cato-like  propensities  (whatever,  she 
'  meant  by  that)  render  you  a  disgrace  to 
'his  court.'  He  then  laughed  in  his 
turn,  and,  taking  two  of  the  very  best 
roses,  ihe  tied  them  very  carefully  up 
'  with  this  blue  ribbon,  and  put  them  into 
my  hand  without  saying  a  word ;  but 
Miss  Hamilton  said  to  me,  *  Be  sure, 
AlicCji  you  do  not  tell  Lady  Cordelia 
what  difficulty  I  had  to  make  him  send 
her  these  flowers,  or  she  will  be  too 
proud  to  accept  them/  Well,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  at  the  mention  of  my  lady's 
name,  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  as  if 
she  had  been  somebody  he  disliked,  in- 
stead of ;  but  that's  neither  here 

nor  there  ;  and  now  all  I  have  to  tell  is, 
that  five  minutes  after  I  left  the  Duke  of 
Ormond's,  on  my  way  home,  I  was 
caught  in  that  nasty  shower  (plague  on 
it),  and  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  under 
a  gateway,  more  to  save  the  roses  than 
myself,  when  who  should  be  there,  but 
that  wicked,  smooth-tongued  Sir  Charles 
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Sedley/^  (Sedley  bowed  low  behind 
Alice  for  the  compliment,)  <*who  did 
not  guess  I  knew  him,  and  so  began  tor- 
menting me ;  and  it  was  in  raising  my 
hand  to  reward  bis  impertinence,  that  I 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  break  the 
stem  of  that  beautiful  rose ;  and,  even 
now,  though  you  ^f^  good  enough  to 
promise  me  another  like  it,  I  cannot  bnt 
grieve  sorely ;  for,  after  all,  it  will  not  be 
that  rose ;  and  my  lady  will  be  so  vexed, 
for  you  know  Master  Eden,  one  does  so 
prize  even  a  flower  given  by  those  we 
love'*  —  (here  Alice*s  beauty  deepened 
into  a  blush,  and  Master  Eden  breathed 
his  spirit  through  a  sigh)  —  *<  and  Tin 
sure  my  lady  does  love  Lord  Ossory." 

This  was  said  in  a  much  lower  voice 
than  she  had  hitherto  spoken  in,  but  not 
low  enough  to  escape  Sedley's  quick  ear, 
who  ground  his  teeth,  and  grasped  his 
sword  as  he  muttered,  "  does  she  ?" 

"  How  I  hate  this  nasty  Strand/*  said 
Alice,   "it  always  reminds  me  of  the 
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day  we  went  to  that  wicked  astrologer's 
in  Tower-street,  when  my  lady  was  so 
ill,  and  I  was  so  irightened." 

**  And  pray,  Mistress  Alice,"  enquired 
her  companion,  *<  may  I  ask  what  it  was 
that  frightened  you  ?*' 

*^  Oh  such  a  monster,  Tm  sure  youM 
have  been  frightened  too,  had  you  seen 
iiim,  the  ugliest  and  most  deformed 
dwarf  you  can  imagine ;  but  what  fright- 
ened me  so.  Master  Eden,  was,  that 
i^hen  I  turned  to  look  at  him  a  second 
,time,  his  face  was  so  handsome,  and  ex- 
aciiy  like  yours." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Eden  Green,  with 
a  suppressed  smile,  **  that  any  thing  like 
me  should  have  had  the  unhappiness  to 
frighten  you,  mistress  Alice." 

"  Oh  no !  not  because  it  was  like  yow," 
rejoined  the  damsel,  ^^  but  because  it 
lihowed  that  that  wicked  astrologer  must 
have  dealings  with  the  old  gentleman,  to 
be  able  to  make  black  appear  white  in 
that  way." 
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The  page  was  about  to  reply,  when 
he  found  they  had  arrived  at  Craven- 
court,  the  residence  of  Jose  Corvo,  a 
place  then  ^tuated  nearly  in  the  same 
spot  where  the  street  of  that  name  now 
stands.     It  was  a  laige,  dark,  gloomy 
looking  square,  inhabited  scdely  by  Jews 
and  merchants  trading  to  the   Levant 
Every  house  was  a  warehouse,   befixne 
which  appeared  bales  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandize of  every  description,  but  the 
one  occupied- by  Corvo  differed  from  the 
rest  in  the  magnitude  of  its  size,  and  its 
external  appearance  of  opulence.     Not- 
withstanding it  was  a  fine  sunny  morn- 
ing, a  lamp  burnt  over  the  entrance, 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  a  superfluous 
appendage.     But  before  we  follow  Alice 
and   her  friend    Eden  Green   into  the 
Jew's  presence,  we  will  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  him  and  his  house,  which 
are  both  worthy  of  another  chapter. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

In  the  merry  days  of  our  Second  Charles 
the  Jews  were  a  people  held  in  great  re* 
pute ;  or,  in  other  words,  (not  to  trench 
upon  historical  authority,)  a  race,  of 
'whose  services  the  gallant  cavaliers  of 
the  time  stood  often,  and  greatly  in 
need.  The  "  wise  men  of  the  east" 
were  they  commonly  called,  though  it 
must  be  owned  they  were  most  impar- 
tial in  their  emigration,  flocking  from 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  ntaking 
the  good  city  of  London  their  rallying 
point;  to  sojourn  in  any  other  place 
was,  in  their  opinion,  like  calculating 
time  on  Ahaz  king  of  Judah's  dial,  upon 
'which  the  sun  is  said  to  have  gone  back 
fifteen  degrees ;  but  in  the  polished  era 
which  succeeded  the  Restoration,  knavery 
itself  wore  a  court  dress,  and  vice  hid 
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its  cloven  foot  within  one  of  Marot's* 
well  turned  red-heeled  shoes.  The  very 
Israelites  understood  how  to  beggar  a 
person  with  a  degree  of  grace  and  hi^ 
bearing  that  left  him  nothing — to  com- 
plain of  in  mortgaging  his  last  acre ;  in 
short,  to  sum  up  every  thing  in  one 
great  and  beautiful  climax,  draining  in 
those  days  was  effected  witfiout  dunning  I 
People  were  ruined  just  as  well,  and  « 
soon ;  but  the  mechanism  of  the  ma* 
chinery  that  was  to  occasion  their  down* 
fall,  was  not  daily  and  hourly  obtruded 
on  their  vision,  but,  alas!  for  our  de* 
generate  times,  the  art  of  cheating  po- 
litely, and  the  art  of  painting  on  glass, 
are  alike  lost;  arts  lavished  on  such 
equally  brittle  materials,  that  no  wonder 
they  should  both  have  perished  with  the 
past,  and  left  nothing  but  their  fame  to 
posterity.      Among  the  sons    of  Levi, 

0 

\ 

*  A  Frenchman,  shoemaker  to  the  court  of 
Charles,  and  celebrated  for  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
his  square-toed  shoes. 
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who  practised  the  polite  art  in  the  year 
1665,  Jos6  Corvo  stood  pre-eminent  j 
not  from  any  intrinsic  merit  of  his  own, 
such  as  possessing  more  craft,  more  capi- 
tal, or  less  conscience  than  his  brethren, 
l^ut  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
left  the  citron  groves  and  spicy  gales  of 
Portugal,  in  the  suite  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, to  havjs  the  honour  of  becoming  her 
majesty's  perfumer  in  London ;  (hough 
why  called  simply  "  peirfvmer^^  is  rather 
enigmatical,  as  that  title  alone  is  quit^ 
inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  var 
riety  of  his  wares,  or  the  multitude  of 
his  avocation^.  Every  thing  that  neces- 
3ity  could  want,  or  whim  imagine,  Corvo 
could  supply ;  his  riches  increased  daily, 
yet  never  was  he  known  to  importune 
his  customers,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  for  payment.  On  the  contrary, 
a  stranger  would  have  imagined  he  was 
a  philanthropist,  who  maintained  at  his 
own  expense  a  vast  bazaar  (the  focus  of 
earth's  treasures,)  for  the  convenience  .oj[' 
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his  fellow-creatures ;  notwithstanding 
this,  it  was  computed  that  on  the  article 
of  apricot  paste  alone,  he  made  cent 
per  cent.  At  his  warehouse  were  to  be 
found  the  productions  of  every  quarter 
of  the  globe;  agates  from  the  river 
Achates,  pearls  from  Balsora,  and  dia^ 
monds  from  Golconda ;  here  w^re  piled 
the  spices  of  Molucca,  and  the  amulets 
of  Arabia  Felix ;  there,  breathed  from 
gilded  glass  the  Gulatter  of  the  Persian 
rose ;  while  around  bloomed  flowers  from 
the  fairest  gardens  in  England.  Nor 
was  he  alone  mindful  of  what  might  af* 
ford  pleasure ;  talismans,  and  antidotesi 
had  he  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  sim* 
plest  herb  to  the  far-famed  water  of  the 
fountain  Acidalus,  in  Campania,  which 
is  said  to  restore  even  the  blind  to  sight 
Was  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Corvo  should  rank  among,  not  only  the 
magnates  of  his  tribe,  but  of  the  land? 
Since  whether  it  were  to  supply  the  dia- 
dem of  the  capricious  monarch  with  new 
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jewels ;  his  favourites  with  auxiliaries  to 
beauty ;  his  courtiers  with  money ;  or 
Nell  Gwynne's  children  with  rattles  and 
sweet-meats,  he  was  always  equally 
prompt,  and  equally  indispensable.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  politician ;  imported 
state  secrets,  with  gloves,  from  France ; 
pipes  from  Germany  j  furs  from  Russia ; 
wines  from  Spain  ;  and  pistachio  comfits 
from  Italy.  It  is  true,  that  this  was  a 
species  of  merchandize  which  required 
the  exchange  to  be  made  in  kind ;  but 
which  of  the  courtiers  was  there,  whose 
discretion  preponderated,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  agaitist  personal  advan- 
tage or  self-interest?  And  even  those 
who  held  the  highest  repute  for  reserve, 
in  matters  of  a  political  nature,  were  not 
proof  against  the  culinary  perfection, 
and  lavish  hospitality  of  the  Jew's  sup- 
pers ;  it  was  at  these  almost  nightly 
banquets,  that  Corvo  contrived  to  possess 
himself  of  every  piece  of  state  news,  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  his  diplomatic 
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traffic,  and  the  deepest  secrets  were  soon 
extracted  from  the  sagest  heads ;  filtered 
from  all  disguise,  through  wines  of  the 
most  choice  vintage,  from  every  part  of 
the  globe,  that  could  be  cited  as  the 
birth-place  of  a  single  grape.  Nor  was 
it  on  the  excellence  of  his  cellar  alone 
that  he  relied  for  initiating  himself  into 
the  fate  of  nations ;  Corvo  had  a  dau^ 
ter,  one  of  those  bright  beings  of  the 
south,  all  light  and  bloom^  like  the  sun, 
and  fiowers  that  shone  and  breathed  over 
her  own  fair  country;  large  dark  ey^ 
had  she,  within  whose  depths  the  dia- 
mond sparkles  seemed  only  flashing  to 
illumine  their  dove-like  softness ;  a  dear 
high  forehead,  rivalling  Parian  marble 
in  its  whiteness,  as  contrasted  with  the 
cloud  of  raven  hair  that  shaded  it ;  a 
cheek,  whose  hues  so  changed,  that  none 
might  determine  which  tint  to  call  pecu- 
liarly its  own  ;  a  mouth,  whose  lips  just 
parted  like  an  opening  rose-bud,  display- 
ing, like  the  flower,  the  matchless  beau- 
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ties  it  contained  within ;  to  this  face  was 
joined  a  figure  that  might  have  enriched 
sculpture,  and  defied  criticism ;  no  won- 
der then,  that  on  occasions  where  Corvo's 
money,  and  even  wine  failed,  the  pretty 
Maraquita  had  only  to  lend  her  coun-> 
tenance  in  order  to  succeed* 

Among  honest*  Jose's  acquirements, 
that  of  speaking  English  fluently  was  to 
be  ranked.  By  "  fluently,**  as  it  is  here 
applied,  we  mean  to  Ills  own  perfect  satis- 
&etion  and  that  of  his  auditors,  who 
always  understood  his  "  Yesh^  fore 
Gosh^  IviUlantyou  deimmih^*  to  im- 
ply that  he  would  accede  to  their  re- 
quest ;  or  his  favourite  benevolent  simile 
of  **  Yesh^  y^K  I  (^^  goot  to  help  de 
lame  dogsh  aver  de  shtyles^^*  to  mean  that 
he  would  extricate  them  from  the  diffi-^ 
cully,    (of  whatever  nature    it   might 

*  .Every  body  is  a^irare,  that  Hebrew  is  always 
read  backwards.  In  like  manner  is  the  word 
"  honedy**  when  applied  to  a  Jew,  to  be  interpreted 
—  u  €•  vioe  versa. 
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chance  to  be,)    that  they  were    then 
entangled  in. 

To  describe  his  shop  or  wareroom  is 
not  quite  so  easy  a  task,  as  it  bore  little 
resemblance  to  either,  being  a  large 
saloon  entirely  lined  with  looking-glass, 
which  reflected  back  the  multifarious 
treasures  it  coatained.  The  drapery  (of 
which  there  was  a  profusion)  was  entirely 
composed  of  cashmere  and  Persian 
shawls,  with  other  ladies'  gear,  which,  as 
it  disappeared,  was  instantly  replaced 
The  floor  was  covered  with  Turkish  car- 
pets, and  round  the  apartment  ran  a 
counter  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  flowers  of 
mother-of-pearl.  Behind  this  counter,  at 
the  upper  end  of  this  immense  room,  sat, 
(like  the  presiding  goddess  of  a  modem 
French  caf6,)  the  pretty  Maraquita, 
whose  empire  extended  over  flowers,  per- 
fumes, trinkets,  gloves,  ribbons,  and 
sweetmeats  of  every  description.  She 
was  not,  it  is  true,  as  good  a  linguist  as 
her  sire  i  no  tongue  knew  ^he  but  bee 
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native  Portuguese;  but  she  had  eyes 
that  spoke  all  languages,  and  she  con* 
trived  to  retail  her  father's  wares  to  the 
full  as  advantageously  (if  not  more  so) 
than  himself.  She  retained  the  ancient 
costume  of  her  tribe,  which  was  more  in 
keeping  with  her  style  of  beauty  than 
any  modem  dress  she  could  have  adopt- 
ed; her  apparel,  in  its  way,  being  always 
of  the  most  costly  materials. 

Corvo  himself  undertook  the  more  ar* 
duous  department  of  lending  money, 
vending  shawls,  disseminating  coffee,  and 
Junting  at  Tokay,  which,  in  those  days, 
was  a  contraband  rarity.  For  this  pur^ 
pose,  he  generally  took  his  station  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  room,  and 
there,  in  a  long  brocade  garment,  made 
after  the  Eastern  fashion,  a  purple  shawl 
round  his  waist,  in  guise  of  girdle,  a  sort 
of  Armenian  cap  on  his  head,  a  long 
German  pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  beard  which 
in  length  rivalled  Aaron's,  and  a  pair  of 
embroidered  yellow  slippers,  he  sat  oa  a 
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large  three-cornered  stool,  with  a  low 
back  to  it,  his  arms  folded,  and  leaning 
lazily  on  the  counter,  while  he  whiflM 
his  pipe  in  the  face  of  those  who  either 
came  to  purchase  his  wares,  borrow 
money,  or  retail  news,  seldom  conde- 
scending to  rise,  or  alter  his  posture  in 
the  smallest  degree,  on  the  entrance  of 
any  customer  whatsoever.  And  thus  was 
he  seated,  and  so  was  he  employed,  on 
the  morning  that  Eden  Green  conducted 
Alice  to  his  abode. 

On  arriving  at  his  house,  Sedley  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the 
passage  to  remain  perdu^  till  he  saw  Alice 
and  her  companion  come  out ;  and  they, 
little  dreaming  that  they  were  so  watched, 
walked  quietly  on  to  the  end  of  the  passage, 
when  Master  Eden  opened  a  door^  which 
conducted  them  into  Corvo's  emporium 
of  fancy  and  finery. 

"  The  first  of  the  morning  tb  you, 
Senor  Corvo,''  said  the  page,  and  was 
about  to  pass  on,  in  order  to  woo  the 

18 
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....gpiretty  Maraquita  out  oF  a' rose;  when 
^;   lliie  Jew  actually  took  the  pipe  out  of  his 
'    mouth,  and  laid  the  end  of  it  on  Eden 
Oreen's  shoulder,  exclaiming, 

^  Shtop,  shtop,  Mashter  Paradishe,  for 
Tiaft  you  passh  me  sho  quickly  dish  monv- 
ings?  have  you  no  biddings  for  me  from 
de  goot  lord  your  mashters  ?'* 
-  •*  None,  Senor  Corvo,  an  it  please 
you ;''  and  again  Master  Eden  made  an 
attempt  to  proceed  with  his  fair  compa- 
nion. But  Senor  Corvo  was  in  aJoqua- 
cioas  mood,  and  it  might  not  be. 

«•  Veil,  veil,*'  recommenced  Corvo, 
pointing  with  his  pipe  to  Alice,  **  but 
Vat  pretty  pieche  of  merchandize  have 
you  got  dere  ?  ish  it  your  own,  or  your 
mashter's  ?" 

"  Mark  me,  you  old  sinner,"  cried  the 
indignant  page,  expanding  almost  into  a 
^ant  as  he  spoke,  *'  it's  a  pity  but  you 
knew  yourself  as  well  as  /  know  you ; 
and  then,  perhaps,  for  very  shame  yoti 
might  be  more  sparing  of  your  jijbes.'' 

VOL.  III.  o 
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Whatever  retort  this  speech  inighthavi 
elicited  from  the  Je w,  was  warded  oS  iff 
the  entrance  of  a  lady,  who  was  laughing 
(rather  loudly  for  a  hdy}  at  the  antics  of 
a  little  boy  about  four  years  old,  who  was 
running  before  her^  and  she  appeared 
quite  out  of  breath  in  running  afler  him. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Corvo>  laying  down  his 
pipe,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to  the 
child,  who  scrambled  up  the  counter^ 
and^  got  into  them.  *^  Ah,  Mishtress 
Gwyniie !  I  might  have  known  you  vash 
abroad  dish  morning  de  day  be  sbo 
bright.  I  no  ashk  you  how  you  do,  for 
I  shee  you  have  shtolen  all  de  roshes  in 
my  shop  to  put  in  your  cheeks ;  but  vat 
can  I  have  de  pleasure  to  do  for  ypu  to- 
day r' 

"  Oh,  nothing  for  me,**  said  the  breath- 
less beauty,  flinging  herself  into  a  seat ; 
*^  but  Charley  there  has  been  so  rebel- 
lious this  morning,  and  so  over  free  with 
his  prattle,  that  I  had  no  escape  but  to 
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bring  him  here,  for  you  to  stop  his  mouth 
with  comfits," 

*^  And  sho  I  viU,  my  littel  king/'  said 
Corvo,  kissing  the  child  ;  "  and  it  vere 
hard  if  now  that  you  have  been  tree 
daysb  a  dukesh^  you  should  not  have  de 
besht  shweetmeatsh  of  any  littel  dukesh 
in  de  vorld." 

Here  his  little  Grace  of  St  Alban's 
burst  into  a  most  joyous  laugh,  (in  which 
his  mamma  joined^)  clapped  his  little 
hands,  and  then  the  Jew's  face,  some- 
what more  earnestly  than  the  Senor 
Corvo  either  desired  or  deserved  —  at 
least  from  him.  When  the  ducal  pain 
had  a  little  abated  in  his  Mosaic  cheeks, 
he  again  addressed  Nell  Gwynne. 

"  1  tinksh,  Mishtressh  Gwynne,  von 
littel  cupsh  of  Vcrvina  vould  be  no  bad 
tingsh  for  you  after  valking  \  and  Mash«^ 
ter  Paradishe,'*  as  he  always  called  Eden 
Green,  who  now  was  busily  employed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  selecting 
two  of  Maraquita's  best  roses,   *^  and 
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Mashter  Paradishe  there  yander  can  tefl 
you  it  ish  goot,  goot,  de  besht  in  de 
vorld,  do  he  doesh  call  me  namesh,  and 
it  ish  no  goot  to  call  namesh,  ish  it  Mish- 
tressh  Grwynne?" 

"  I  don't  know,*'  said  Nell  Gwynne^ 
smiling,  and  looking  almost  involunta- 
rily at  her  son. 

**  Ah  yesh,  yesh,  it  be  goot  to  «all  de 
namesh  sometiraesh,  ven  de  namesh  be 
truej  vidout  you  call  dish  little  king 
here  the  namesh,  he  no  have  de  titlesb,* 
but  for  Master  Paradishe,  dere  be  no 
such  luck  in  de  namesh  he  call  n>e.*' 

"  And  pray,  Senor  Corvo,  what  names 
does  he  call  you  ?'* 

"  Vat  namesh  he  callsh  me  ?  it  vash 
only  dish  morningsh  he  call  me  an  old 
shinner/' 

*  Honest  Jos6,  tio  doubt,  alluded  to  the  well 
known  circumstance  of  Nell  Gwynne's  having 
called  her  son,  in  a  pet,  a  little  b — g — d  ;  for  which 
the  king  reproving  her,  she  replied,  "  Well,  I  have 
no  other  name  for  him/'  The  next  day  the  chila 
'was  created  Duke  of  St.  Alban's. 
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"    ^  I  marvel  then  at  your  saying,  Senor 
Jos^»  that  there  is  no  luck  in  his  namesl'^ 

*«  Vat  you  mean  Mishtresh  Gwynne, 
I  no  quite  undershtand  you  ?** 

<«  Why  you  said  just  now,"'  said  Nell, 
with  her  wicked  smile,  ^'  that  names 
were  good  when  they  were  true  V^    ;  \ 

•*  Ha!  ha !  Mishtresh  Gwynne,  I  shee 
howit'ish,  you  get  up  early  to  beguile 
kingsh  vid  your  swheet  fache,  and 
banter  poor  Jewsh  vid  your  sawchy 
vordsh.** 

^^  But  where  are  my  tonifits  ?  dive  me 
mj  soogar  pumbSy  or  me  '11  tell  the  king 
af  00,  and  he  shall  kill  oo^''  screamed 
the  little  duke ;  and  he  enforced  his 
threat  with  a  few  more  blows  on  Corvo's^ 
cheek. 

"  Now  fie,  fie,  Charley,**  cried  his 
mother,  lifting  him  from  the  counter,' 
and  placing  him  on  the  ground,  ^^  fie 
for  a  marred  urchin  as  you  are,  I  take- 
shame  for  you." 

^^  That  you  might  have  done  long  ago> 

o  a 
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liad  you  been  $o  inclined,''  said  Master 
Eden,  en  passant,  as  he  left  the  shop 
with  Alice,  who  looked  as  happy  as  Ma- 
raquita  herself,  and  as  blooming  as  the 
two  roses  she  had  given  her.  The  Duke 
of  St.  Alban's,  thus  chastised,  now  set 
up  a  howl,  that  provoked  bis  tnamma  tp 
exclaim, 

<<  I  know  who'll  tell  the  king  now^, 
and  then  we'll  see  who'll  be  let  to  have 
any  more  comfits." 

The  child  was  awed  at  his  mothor^f : 
daring  to  threaten  bioi,  and  staring  at 
her  for  a  minute  or  two,  sobbed  away 
his  tears,  and  then  turning  on  his. heel, 
set  off  at  full  speed  to  the  cHtlier  end  of 
the  room,  where  he  took  possession  c^*  a. 
large  bunch  of  Maraquita's  flowers^  with 
which  he  strewed  the  fioor  in  his  return 
up  the  room>  till  his  attention  was  arrests 
ed  by  some  point  collars^  when  he  inr 
stantly  flung  down  the  stalks  of  the 
flowers,  in  order  to  equip  himself  in  one 
Qf  them»  which  he  was>  so.  amused  at 
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fiading  descended  below  his  waist,  that 
he  ran  back  to  his  mother,  laughing  as 
violently  as  he  had  been  crying  the 
minute  before,  and  telliiig  her  to  see  how 
funny  he  looked. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Charley,  but  now  take  it 
off,  for  we  must  be  going/'  And  she 
tried,  as  she  spoke,  to  disencumber  him  iiST 
his  finery ;  upon  which  the  little  duke 
again  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  struggled  to 
free  himself  firom  his  mamma's  hands, 
VOCifetating  that  he  would  keep  the  col- 
htr,  and  no  one  should  take  it  from  him. 

**  But  why,  Charley,  child/'  urged  his 
mother,  <^  man's  gear  looks  senseless  on 
an  urchin  of  your  inches,  and  such 
shoulder  tire  as  that  is  only  fit  for  big 
men." 

But  Jerman,  Cesterfield,  and  Kill-a- 
goose  (as  he  always  called  Kalligrew)  are 
not  big  men>  and  dey  wear  *em,  and  so 
will  me." 

"  Out  upon  you  for  an  unruly  brat," 
cried  NeU  Gwynne  rising,  and  trying  ta 
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remove  the  collar  forcibly  ffom  his  necky 
'<  but  you  are  your  father's  echo,  that  never 
wants  a  wise  reason  for  a  fodish  action  i 
but  I'd  make  you  preach  to  another  text 
an  I  had  you  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
your  spoilers  ;"  saying  which,  the  gentle 
Nell  bestowed  on  her  son.  one.  of.  those 
gifts  generally  known  by  the  natme^of 
<<a  box  on  the  ear/'  and  flinging. hei; 
wimple  somewhat  abruptly  on  the  car-t 
pet,  flung  herself^ as  abruptly  into  a  chajrji 
leant  back,  fanned  herself  violently^ 
stretched  out  her  pretty  little  feet  tiU 
they  were  almost  in  a  horizontal  position^ 
and  so  contrived  to  display  two  critically 
well-turned  ancles  under  the  auspices  of 
a  pair  of  rose-coloured  stockings. 

**  Oh,  Mishtressh  Gwynne,  you  take 
von  littel  cup  of  Vervina^  it  be  of  de  goot 
to  you  J  and  you  shall  have  it  in  von  of  de 
littel  golt  tulip  cups  dat  my  gpot  Lord 
Rochester  have  bad  made  for  to  trink  d^ 
Tokay.'* 
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**  No,  no,  not  Vervina;  Canary  is  more 
to  my  taste,  Senor  Corvo/* 

"  Veil,  veil,  vid  all  my  beartv  vat  you 
vill.'* 

And  honest  Jose  commanded  one  of 
his  attendants  to  bring  it  and  some  fruit 
—a  mandate  which,  was  instantly  obeyed. 

"  Now,'*  said  he,  filling  a  cup  from  a 
silver- wire  flask,,  and  presenting  it  to  the 
nymph,  who  had  again  hung  her  fan 
round  her  left  wrist,,  and  extended  her 
ungloved  right  hand  to  receive  the  wine j 
"  now,  if  you  do  not  shay  dat  the  king 
even  hash  no  Canary  dat  could  passh  for 
the  broder  to  dish,  I  vill  be  content  to 
trink  vatersh  and  eat  hamsh  for  de  resht 
of  my  lifesh." 

At  the  mention  of  these  two  things 
that  he  abominated  equally,  Corvo 
laughed  long  and  loud.  The  last 
peal  of  this  laugh  had  died  away,  the 
lady  had  raised  the  cup  to  her  lips, 
when  the  door  opened^  and  Sedley 
entered    No  sooner  had  he  made  hi» 

Q  5 
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appearance  than  die  replaced  the  tin^ 
tasted  cup  on  the  sahrer^  and  the  Jew 
dismissed  his  smile,  and.  resumed  his  pipe^ 
which  was,  with  him,  resuming  his  di^* 
oity —  an  appendage  he  made  it  a  point 
of  never  dispensing  with,  in  the  presence 
of  any  of  his  male  customers ;  for  tbongh 
he  was  no  niggard  of  his  patronage  and 
friendship  to  the  king,  and  even  the 
nobles,  yet  his  faith  jt^  extended  as  far 
as  the  doctrine  o£  possibiliUes^  and  tbere^ 
fore  he  felt  that    '*  Familiarity'^   might 
"breed  contempt,"  and  so  wisely  resolved, 
in  air  audiences,  whether  private  or  public, 
to  avert  freedom  and  eschew  condescen- 
sion with  his  superiors ;  however  he  might 
deign  to  be  facetious  with  his  inferiors, 
towards  his  equals  his  bearing  was  a  spe* 
cimen  of  the  happy  medium,  savouriiig 
not  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other,  but 
partaking  equally  of  both. 

Sedley,  however,  belonging  to  tlie 
first-mentioned  class,  Corvo,  on  his  en- 
trance, resumed  (as  we  have  before 
stated,)  his  pipe,  or  we  might  say  his 
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sceptre,  re-s6ated  himself  on  his  stool, 
flinging  his  right  arm  over  the  back  of 
it,  while  his  yellow-slipped  right  foot 
reposed  on  the  counter,,  which  position 
caused  his  head  to  be  rather  averted^ 
while  his  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  the 
whifife  of  his  pipe,  were  in  a  direct  line 
with  Nell  G Wynne's  face.  This  attitude 
h^  the  two-fold  advantage  of  contribute 
ing  to  the  worthy  Senor'^  comfort,  and 
at  the  same  time  doing  away  with  any 
appearance  he  might  have  otherwise  had 
of  degenerating  into  attention  towards 
his  companion,  who  on  her  side  had  also 
some  arrangements  to  niake  on  the  en^ 
trance  of  Sedley—- such.as  disappointing 
the  wine,  by  not  allowing  it  to  pass  the 
ruby  boundaries  to  which  it  had  the  mo* 
ment  before  been  raised  ;  again  putting 
her  fan  in  commission,  and  drawing  her 
mask  £rom  her  pocket,  and  holding  it 
before  her  face,  so  as  neither  quite  to 
isee  or  be  seen. 
Sedley,   affecting  not    to  notice  the 

G  6 
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commotion  his  appearance  had  excited^ 
approached  leisurely  at  his  usual  loitering 
pace,  adjusted  his  hair  in  a  mirror  as  he 
passed,  looked  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
performance,  saluted,  the  Jew  with  a  hew. 
of  the  most  profound  respect^  made  a 
mock  lunge  at  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban^s 
with  his  ruby-hilted  rapier,  and  then  exe- 
cuted a  graceful  start,  with  a  piano  burst 
of  pleasure  and  surprise  at  the  sight.of 
his  mother,  as  though  be  had  not  per-, 
ceived  her  till  then,  and  considered  it. 
something  wonderful  his^  perceiving  her 
at  all. 

"  So  early!  and  yet  the  sun  nsea! — the 
flowers  awake,  and  the  light  of  the  world 
abroad,  by  mine  honour,  but  /tis  the 
fairest  wonder  these  eyes  ever  beheld/', 
he  exclaimed,  bowing  his  essenced  hair 
so  low,  that  the  chesnut  curls  almost 
kissed  the  rose-coloured  hose  of  Nell 
Gwynne. 

"Nay,  now,"  cried  Nell,  letting  her 
words  melt  into  a  lisp,  as  was  her  wont 
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wiien  she  wished  to  be  patrician,  ^me^ 
thinks  the  wonder  is,  that  ifou  should  be 
stirring  while  the  day  is  yet  so  youngs 
that  the  very  air  is  all  common,  unre« 
deeiped  by  one  gentle  breath.;  so  that  a 
polite  camelion  might  well  sicken  at 
such  coarse  food,  or  fast  till  he  got  bet* 
ter,^  and  yet  you  can  venture  to  inhale  it.** 

^'Call  you  it  unredeemed  by  one  gentle 
breath,  when  you-  have  jjust  enriched  it 
with  words  that  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  whispers  of  the  sweet  south,  or  the 
sigh  of  flowers  when  the  air  has  wooed  % 
them  ?"  said  Sedley. 

A  laugh,  a  shrug  c^  the  shoulders,  and 
a  tap  of  her  fan  on  Sedley's  arm,  was  the 
lady's  only  reply.  She  then  rose  to  de- 
part, as  she  drew  her  cloak  and  hood 
about  her. 

The  Jew,  without  deigning  to  take  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  or  turn  his  head, 
said,  "  Veil,  but  Mishtressh  Gwynne,  you 
vill  tashte  my  vinesh  before  you  go?*' 

Saying  which,  he  again  offered  her  the 
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cup  he  had  previously  filled  out,  but  she 
rejected  it  with  an  '<  Oh,  fie !  Senor 
Corvo,  not  of  a  morning ;"  and  wishing 
him  a  good  day,  took  h6r  son's  hand, 
nodded  to  Sedley,  and  withdrew :  he 
measuring  her  with  his  eye  till  she  Ant 
the  door,  and  the  Jew,  when  she  had 
shut  it,  repeating,  **  Oh  fie,  Senor  Corvo, 
not  of  a  morning.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  dat  begoot'' 

Sedley  now  walked  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  ;  and  after  having  spent  half  an. 
hour  in  saying  the  sweetest  things  he 
could  imagine,  in  the  best  Portuguese  he 
was  master  of,  to  the  pretty  Maraquita, 
he  entreated  her  to  give  him  two  moss- 
roses,  that  he  at  least  might  wear  her 
emblem. 

She  gave  them,  and  the  blush  that 
dyed  her  cheek  as  she  did  so,  was  deeper 
than  the  tint  on  the  flowers. 

He  then  said  she  must  give  him  some 
blue  ribbon  to  tie  them  with,  as  that  co- 
lour was  the  symbol  of  constancy.  He 
took  care  to  arrange  the  flowers  and  the 

16 
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ribbon  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  which  he  had  seen  with  Alice  ;  and 
placing  them  in  his  bosom,  with  innume- 
rable protestations  of  admiration,  vows 
of  everlasting  love,  soft  sighs,  and  tender 
glances,  he  breathed  the  most  passionate 
adieus  to  the  beautiful  Jewess,  and  left 
her  to  pursue  his  way  to  the  Mall ;  a 
scornful  bitterness  curling  his  proud  Up, 
and  a  malicioua  triumph  sparkling  in  his 
eye,  as  though  he  had  already  drained 
the  cup  of  vengeance  to  the  dr^. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

I 

Sedlet  pursued  his  way  to  tiie  MaB^ 
with  that  velocity  of  pace  common  to 
persons  labouring  under  any  speciea  of 
mental  excitement  ^  by  the  unhappy  it  is 
adopted,  as  if  they  thought  it  would  eu 
able  them  to  walk  away  from  themselves; 
by  the  joyous^  as  if  to  reach  the  goal  of 
some  expected  pleasure  the  sooner ;  to 
those  whose  aim  is  vengeance,  (as  with 
Sediey,)  it  is  the  lightning  with  which 
a  vulture  darts  upon  its  prey  r  with  the 
speed  he  used,  a  few  minutes  su£^ed  to 
convey  him  from  the  Jew's  house,  and 
the  gloomy  court  it  was  enclosed  in,  to 
the  fresh  Green  Fark^  its  bright  sun,  and 
its  gay  groups  of  courtiers,  who  were^ 
with  their  joyous  monarch,  inhaling 
as  much  of  the  morning  air  as  they 
deemed  necessary  to  insure  justice  being 
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■'done  toj  their  noon-day  repast.  Sedley 
•had  his  own  reasons  for  not  joining  them 
as  usual ;  but  at  once  directing  his  steps 
to  a  thickly  shaded  and  unfrequented 
walk,  became  the  solitary  occupant  of* 
it  *y  it  was.not^  however,  so  remote  but 
that,  he  had  the  full,  benefit  of  seeing 
iind  heading,  all  that  occurred.  <^  Ha,  old 
iRpwlyy  so  you  have  got  the  two  paragonn 
,iiidth  you ;  each  equally  laudable  in  theif 
different  way,  aYid  consequently  worthy 
of  your  favour;,  the  one,  the  most  ac^ 
GQpdplisbed  scape-grace  of  his  time,  (al- 
ways, my  liege,  as  in  duty  bound,  ex- 
cepting* your  most  gracious  self>).  the 
other,  homered  forsooth  among  the 
swinish  multitude^  who  a'ce^  no  doubt, 
the  fitting  judges  of  such  mettle  —  the 
mostjinishedgentlefluin.  of  the  time !  but 
we'll  see  if  we  cannot  send  some  of  his 
gentle  blood  into  the  thirsty  ground  -^ 
that  the  roots,  of  these  goodly  oaks  drink* 
ing  of  the  purple  stream  nuiy  quaff  such 
draughts  of  loyalty  as  sh^U  send  them 
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flourishing  down  to  posterity  till  everjr 
leaf  becomes  the  herald  of  our  glarwus 
reign!"  Such  was  Sedley'is  soliloquy,, 
accompanied  by  his  usual  bitter  laugln 
as  he  descried  the  king  at  a  short  dis- 
tance ;  his  cloak  thrown  back ;;  his  bandl 
behind  him,  and  a  smile  on  his  counte*' 
nance,  as  he  appeared  to  divide  his  latti^ti-^ 
lion  equally  between  Rochester  on  his 
right  and  Lord  Ossory  on  his  left ;  at 
length  he  stopped,  and  laughed  immoder.. 
ately  at  someUiing  that  Rochester  ha& 
said ;  and  then,  turning  to  Lord  Ossofy, 
held  him  by  the  collar  of  his  cloak,  and 
seemed  to  be  interrogating  him  very 
earnestly  about  something. 

"  Ho !  is  it  so  ?"  said  Sedley,  "  this, 
will  never  do.'^ 

Saying  which  he  left  his  retreat,  imd 
swinging  the  before-mentioned  Restora- 
tion hankerchief  in  one  hand,  dofi^  fasi 
beaver  with  the  other,  as  he  hast8y 
passed  the  king  to  join  Miss  Jennings 
and  Miss  l^Iague,  whom  he  saw  walking 


at  some  distance.  This  manoeuvre  had 
the  desired  eflfect.  The  king^  who  other* 
wise  would  not  have  cared  to  have  spoken 
to  him^  bad  his  curiosity  excited  by  the 
hurry  Sedley  appeared  to  be  in;^  and 
again  stopping,  and  looking  after  him^ 
said  to  his  companions :  — • 
..  "  How  now 9  my  lords  ?  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  seems  in  the  mind  this  morning 
to  make  his  presence  as  scarce  as  thy 
good  behaviour,  Rochester/' 
:  **  Ay,  trujy.  Sire,"  replied  the  esxl^ 
^^  and,  perchance,  for  the  same  reason  — 
that  it  is  not  over  acceptable  to  your  ma- 
jesty.'* 

.  **Well,  well,*'  said  the  king,  "we 
wUl  own,  tliat  thy  bad  behaviour  has 
brought  us  much  diversion,  but  remem- 
ber>  John,  if  this  poor  knjghjt,  this  £^r 
Ambrose  Templeton,^  should  lay  h^ 
death  at  thy  door>  it  will  be  a  mortal 


sin/' 


"  I  thought,"  cried,  EochjBstqr,  **  your 
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majesty  v/sls  for  giving  even  the  devil' 
his  due?"  > 

**  True,,  true,  and  therefore  it  is  why 
I  have  given  thee  to.  him  so  often.  Bo* 
Chester." 

.  The  earl^  for  once  in  his  life,  had  the 
good  policy  to-  bow,  without  uttering  the 
retort  which  hovered  on  his  lips  ~  and 
the  monarch  continued  :  -— ^ 

^^  But  what  can  give  such  unusual  speed 
to  Sir  Cbarlfes  Sedley's  movements  ?  We 
would  speak  with  him,  but  that  he  is 
now  out  of  hearing.**^  ■  ■' 

**  Nay,  for  that  matter,  he  is  tasify 
recalled,  if  it  is  your  majesty's  pleasure 
that  I  should  bear  him  a.  message  to  that 
effect  ?"  said  Rochester; 

<<  Why  no  ;  we  would  not  thou  shouldst 
go,"  said  the  king»  ^  for  considenng 
how  eager  thou  wert  to  anger  him  last 
night,  not  lacking  courtesy,  he  might 
be  equally  prompt  to  repay  thee '  this 
morning  j  but  my  Lord  of  Ossory  (who 
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Mi^ont  to  tnake  his  zeal  out-strip  our 
wishes,)  could  do  our  bidding?" 

Lord  Ossory  bowed,  and  withdrew  in 
search  of  Sedley,  who  had  now  joined 
the  two  ladies ;  he  had  to  make  nearly 
the  tour  of  the  park  before  he  could 
overtake  them ;  and  when  he  did,  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  making  either  of 
the  two  recognise  him,  so  amused  did 
they  appear  with  their  own  conversation  j 
At  length,  the  pretty  Jennings  greeted 
him  with  her  laughing  blue  eyes^  and 
after  she  had  given  him,  and  he  had  lis- 
tened  to,  and  promised  to  deliver  a  long 
message  to  Miss  Hamilton  ^  he  conveyed 
tlie  king's  commands  to  Sedley. 

"Alas!  he  little  dreams,**  said  the 
latter,  "  of  the  sacrifice  I  make  in  obey- 
ing him  ;  but  now/'  he  continued,  taking 
Mi^s  Jennings's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  heart,  while  hebowed  to  Miss  Blague, 
^*  let  who  will  doubt  my  loyalty,  for  I 
«liave  proved  it  to  the  utmost." 

Saying  which  he  walked  away  with 
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Lord  Ossory,  who  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving the  chain  and  roses  with  which 
he  was  decorated.  "  Can  it  be,"  thought 
he,  ^  that  Cordelia,  even  if  she  cares  not 
for  me,    which    she   has  but  too  well 
proved,  would  give  my  gifls  to  him  ?  She 
need   not  trample   on   me»  though  she 
spurns  me;  yet,  it  was  but  last  night, 
and  I  could  have  sworn  she  loved  me ; 
but  women  are  so  —  what  then,  if  her 
whole  sex  are  false,  she  is  not;  she  cannot 
be.   *Twere  doubting  heaven  to  suspect 
her  —  but  then,  again,  these  are  the  very 
flowers  on  which,  not  two  hours  since,  I 
breathed  out  my  very  soul,  and  sent  her. 
That  chain,  too  — ^  oh,  she  did  love  me 
when  I  gave  her  that  —  no,  no,  it  can- 
not be  —  Sedley  is  a  villain,  who  has* 
wiles  that  would  encompass  earth — reach 
to  heaven,  and  draw  it  down  to  hell." 

*'  Sir  Charles  Sedley,"  said  he,  making 
a  full  stop  opposite  his  companion ;  his 
brain  maddening,  his  eye  flashing,  and 
his  lip  quivering  as  he  spoke,  **  when 
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'you  have  known  the  king's  pleasure  / 
would  speak  with  you  ?'* 

"  Loyally  spoken,"  replied  Sedley ; 
^^  it  is  but  meet  that  I  should  lend  mine 
ear  to  our  liege  lord  the  king  first,  and 
after  he  has  filled  it  as  he  listeth,  I 
know  no  one  whose  service  it  will  be 
more  at  than  my  Lord  of  Ossory's,  espe- 
cially when  we  have  so  long  had  to  la« 
ment  his  absence." 

"  Doubtless  it  mtcst  have  aggrieved 
sSir  Charles  Sedley  much.** 

"  Yes  truly,  for  I  would  not  miss  the 
fashion,**  said  Sedley,  with  his  cold, 
taunting  smile. 

*'  I  have  not  now  time  to  compliment 
you  on  the  adoption  of  it,**  said  the 
young  earl,  with  a  bow  as  cold  and 
ironical  as  Sedley *s  smile,  "  for  the  king 
is  close  at  hand ;  but  wben  he  shall  have 
-satisfied  his  claims  on  your  attention,  I 
iihall  be  happy  to  acknowledge  this,  with 
some  other  obligations.^* 

^^  Nay,  unless  obligations  be  born  of 
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fancy,  my  lord,  yote  owe  fne  none,**  re- 
plied Sedley. 

**  The  true  test  of  generosity,  to  for- 
get one's  own  deeds,"  said  the  earl, 
biting  his  lip  as  he  stepped  back,  while 
Sedley  bowed  to  the  king,  whom  they 
had  now  come  up  with,  and  who  was 
busily  employed  explaining  to  Roches- 
ter, and  tracing  in  the  gravel  with  the 
point  of  his  sword,  the  plan  of  a  new 
theatre. 

"  A  fair  morning,  and  well  met,  or 
rather  well  caught.  Sir  Charles  Sedley," 
said  he,  desisting  from  his  occupation, 
"  for  you  passed  us  anon  with  the 
speed  of  a  lapwing." 

"  And  it  should  seem,"  interposed 
Rochester,  who  never  could  resist  an 
opportunity  of  saying  any  thing  which 
he  thought  would  disconcert  Sedley,  and 
glancing  at  the  relics  of  Lady  Cordelia's 
chain  as  he  spoke,  "  that  his  expedition 
was  equally  subterranean,  though  not  for 
water,  but  ore." 
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«  Nay,"   said   the  king,    "  yow,   my 
lord,  might  have  remembered  that  the 
sylphs  do  not  use  him  so  ill,  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  fly  to  the  gnomes  . 
to  forge  his  chains.*' 

**  Alas !    Sire,"    said    Sedley  with  a 

bow  and  a  shrug,  '<  the  saying  runs  that 

'  *  wits  have  short  memories,*  and  it  must 

be  true;  for  did  not  your  majesty  be- 

'  long  to  the  order,  you  would  doubtless 

have  remembered  it." 

**  Nathless,"  replied  Charles ;  **  Lin^ 
gua  mali  pars  pessima  servi,  and  why 
remember  its  offences  ?" 

«  Truly,"  said  Rochester,  "  but  that 
is  spoken  with  wisdom,  and  worthy  your 
majesty's  all-gracious  ^elf." 

"  Except,"  rejoined  the  king,  **  when 

a  goose  taketh  a  goose's  quill  to  perpe« 

'  tuate  the  ofiences  of  the  tongue,  then 

they  need  somewhat  of  punishment,  if  it 

were  but  for  the  sake  of  example." 

**  Somewhat  of  punishment.  Sire !" 
said    Rochester,   bowing    to   the    very 
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ground,  *^  mth  sdl  due  deference  to  your 
royal  judgment,  it  merits  the  greatest^, 
even  that  of  not  seeing  your  majesty's 
countenance  for  three  long  naonths, 
which  is  like  living  without  the  sun  for 
the  same  space  of  time.  But,  for  exam- 
ples^**  (and  his  voice  and  manner  invo- 
luntarily changed  as  he  spoke  ta  his 
usual  jibing  tone),**  — — 

**  Doubtless,  you  would  say,'  *  interrupt- 
ed the  king,  "  that,  though  never  a 
modeh  you  have  qfien  been  an  examjk!* 
A  laugh  from  all  present  followed  this 
speech,  which  was  increased  by  Sedlej^s 
leaning  forward  towards  Rochester,  and 
with  a  mock  air  of  great  solicitude,  beg- 
ging he  would  take  his  place,  and  stand 
more  in  the  shade,  as  he  feared  the  sm 
might  be  too  much  for  him*  Whatever 
reply  the  earl  might  have  made,  was 
prevented  by  the  king*s  tprning  to  Sed- 
ley,  from  whom  he  was  anxious  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  haste  h^  had  appeared 
in .  a  short  time  ago,  and  saying  — 
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"  But  we  detain  you,  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley,  and  considering  the  baste  you  seem- 
ed in  just  now,  this  is  scarcely  fair.*' 

Sedley  assured  him  that  he  had  no 
particular  reason  for  walking  so  quickly, 
beyond  the  wish  to  overtake  Miss  Jen- 
nings and  Miss  Blague,  whom  he  per- 
ceived at  some  distance. 

Seeing  that  this  answer  had  quite  dis- 
pelled the  king's  curiosity,  he  made  his 
conge,  and  passed  on.  Lord  Ossory, 
whose  eye  had  been  fixed  on  him,  or  ra- 
ther on  the  flowers  and  chain  he  wore, 
the  whole  time  he  was  speaking  to  the 
king,  was  not  long  in  following  him. 
This,  Sedley  was  aware  of,  and  listened 
to  the  echo  of  the  footsteps  behind  him 
with  a  fiendish  joy,  arising  from  the  hope 
that  either  those  or  his  own  would  soon 
be  still  for  ever.  When  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  the  thickly  shaded  walk, 
which  he  had  occupied  on  first  coming 
to  the  park,  he  leant  against  a  tree,  as 
if  fatigued  from  the  haste  with  which  he 
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had  walked,  and  then  affecting  surprise 
at  seeing  Lord  Ossory,  (who  had  stop- 
ped when  he  stopped,  and  who  was  gaz- 
ing at  him,  as  though  the  resentment  of 
his  looks  had  robbed  him  of  speech,) 
bowed  slightly,  as  if  he  thought  the  earl 
would  pass  on,  and  then  exclaiming,  fike 
one  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  remem- 
brance,— 

**  Oh  true,  your  lordship  bespoke 
mine  ear  when  the  king  had  done  with 
it ;  and  as  I  must  be  brief,  I  would  know 
your  pleasure  as  soon  as  may  be/' 

"  And  I,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,'*  re- 
plied the  earl,  "  would  know  how  that 
chain  and  those  flowers  came  into  your 
possession  ?  and  that  too,  without  equi-; 
vocation  or  delay/* 

"  Nay,"  cried  Sedley,  "  produce  your 
search  warrant ;  tell  me  by  what  autho- 
rity you  demand  such  information,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  may  give  it 
you  ?" 
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'*  By  the  authority  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice/' said  the  earl. 

"  By  the  same  authority  I  refuse  to 
answer  any  interrogations  that  curiosity 
may  dictate,  and  impertinence  demand/' 

"  This  is  base  and  paltry  equivoca- 
tion/* muttered  the  earL 

«  For  that  matter,"  said  Sedley,  with 
a  look  of  the  most  goading  insolence^ 
while  he  deliberately  unfolded  his  arms, 
and  took  the  flowers  from  his  vest  with 
one  hand,  (swinging  them  so  as  to  scatter 
the  leaves  in  all  directions,)  and  twisting 
the  chain  backwards  and  forwards  with 
the  other — "  for  that  matter,  though  the 
days  of  chivalry  be  past,  I  deem  not  so 
lightly  of  a  lady's  fame  as  to  scatter  it  to 
the  winds  ;  nor  fim  I,  albeit,  so  unused, 
or  so  undeserving  of  a  lady's  favour,  as  to 
make  the  town  crier  herald  forth  my  good 
fortune  ;  this^  my  lord,  may  perhaps  be 
sufficient  explanation  of  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  my  equivocation," 
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«  Base,  cowardly  villain,"  exclaimed 
the  earl,  grasping  his  sword. 

**  Ha !  say  you  so,"  said  Sedley,  whose 
countenance  assumed  the  look  of  a  de- 
mon, *<  there  is  but  otie  thing  can  thank 
you  for  that  title,  and  it  shaU-^'^  he 
added,  drawing  his  rapier,  which  scarce- 
iy  glittered  for  an  instant  in  the  air,  be- 
fore it  passed  into  the  side  of  the  yonng 
earl,  who  sank  lifeless  from  the  loss  of 
blood.  Sedley  stirred  not,  but  stood 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his«victim,  pant- 
ing like  a  tiger  over  his  prey,  and  was 
only  aroused  by  a  crowd  gathering  to- 
wards the  spot,  and  Andrew  Wilford 
among  them  pressing  forward,  and  ex- 
claiming vehemently, 

"  How  now,  my  lord! — Sir,  what's 
this  ?  murder,  by  the  law !  treason,  by 
the  statute  i  The  king  (God  bless  him !) 
not  yet  left  the  Mall  j  that  his  royal  eyes 
should  witness  so  foul  a  deed !  that  the 
flower  of  England's  nobles  should  lay 
dead,  e'en  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer 
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day  — and  you,  Sir  Charles  Sedley  —  oh 
shame!  —  shame! —  If  such  was  your  am- 
bition, you  might  have  come  by  a  bloody 
hand  in  a  less  worthless  way/*  Here 
honest  Andrew  uttered  almost  a  scream 
of  horror,  as  he  felt  (which  his  eloquence 
bad  not  allowed  him  to  do  before)  the 
Boble  blood  of  the  house  of  Ormond 
trickling  on  his  foot  from  the  reeking 
weapon  Sedley  still  held.  At  this  the 
crowd  began  to  press  more  closely  round 
the  43pot,  and  to  manifest  greater  symp* 
toms  of  abhorrence  towards  Sedley,  who, 
nevertheless,  did  not  attempt  to  move, 
till  feeling  his  cloak  violently  pulled  two 
or  three  times,  he  atlength  turned  slowly 
round. to  discover  who  had  taken  such  a 
liberty,  with  him;  when  he  perceived 
Master  Upton  (who,  to  do  him  justice, 
had  never  lost  sight  of  his  master,  from 
the  time  he  had  lefl  home  in  the  morn- 
ing  till  the  present  moment.) 

"Fly]   fly!   for  your  life.  Sir,'*   said 
he,  breathless  from  hurry  and  trepida* 
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tion,  '*  the  king  himself  is  hastening  to 
the  spot }  he  will  be  here  on  the  instant, 
and  then  you  are  lost !  —  Here/'  he  con- 
tinued,  drawing  a  key  from  his  vest,. 
"  this  will  open  for  you  the  subterra* 
neous  door  that  leads  through  the  Park  to 
York  Grate ;  once  there,  you  are  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  Westminster  Stairs, 
where  you  have  only  to  inquire  among 
the  bargemen  for  my  kinsman,  one  Ge- 
raid  Fairfax,  master  of  the  Royal  Kate, 
and  he  will  drop  down  the  river  with 
you  to  Gravesend  in  no  time ;  and  there 
are  always  plenty  of  smacks  there,  ready 
to  slip  their  cables,  that  would  run  you 
over  to  France  before  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  had  time  to  read  his  majesty's 
orders,  to  send  his  merry  men  in  pursuit 
of  you." 

Sedley,  however,  did  not  appear  in- 
clined to  profit  by  this  friendly  advice, 
for  he  remained  immovable ;  nor  did  he 
even  acknowledge  it  further,  than  by 
bestowing  a  smile  on  the  donor,  some- 
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what  more  kindly  than  usual.  Upton 
had  not  time  to  reiterate  his  counsel,  for 
he  was  carried  away  with  the  crowd, 
which  was  falling  back  to  make  way  for 
the  king,  who  was,  as  he  had  predicted, 
close  at  hand.  On  arriving  at  the  spot, 
which  was  now  literally  dyed  in  blood, 
Charles  gazed  for  a  few  moments  with 
unaffected  sorrow  on  the  lifeless  but 
beautiful  form  of  the  most  accomplished 
young  man  of  his  day,  and  dashing  away 
a  tear,  (which,  as  it  fell«  mingled  with 
that  blood  which  had  ever  been  freely 
shed  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,)  him- 
self stooped  to  assist  in  raising  him. 

"  Mind  you,  my  lords,*'  said  he, 
when  he  saw  the  young  earl  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Arling- 
ton, Chesterfield  and  Rochester,  who 
had  volunteered  their  services  to  convey 
him  home,  **  mind  ye  that  he  be  cared 
for  at  the  palace,  and  that  this  sad  event 
{which  may  not  be  altogether  fatal)  on 
no  account  reach  the  ear  of  our  gallant 
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friend  the  Dqke  of  Ormond,  till  we  our- 
selves  shall  disclose  it  to  htm  at  a  more 
fitting  season,  when  God  grant,  we  may 
have  some  good  tidings  to  mingle  with 
the  bad.  See  that  the  leeches  do  their 
duty,  and  that  he  want  for  nothing-^ 
we  ourselves  will  watch  the  result/* 

Sedley,  during  this  scene,  remained 
standing,  his  head  uncovered,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  left  arm  a- 
kimbo  ;  while  his  right  hand  still  retained 
the  blood-stained  sword,  the  point  ot' 
which  rested  on  his  foot. 

When  the  king  had  watched  the  group 
which  bore  Lord  Ossory  out  of  sight,  he 
turned  to  Sedley,  and  having  ordered 
Andrew  Wilford  to  take  his  sword  from 
him,  said,  **  Whatever  may  have  stirred 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  to  so  ill  a  deed  as  the 
shedding  of  blood,  almost  as  noble  as 
our  own,  he  should  have  chosen  a  fitter 
time  and  place ;  but  we  speak  not  now  of 
the  disrespect  evinced  to  ourselves,  thai 
is  forgotten  in  the  magnitude  of  our  sor- 


arbw  for  its  consequences.  But  we  .dis«. 
pense  with  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  presence 
at  Whitehall;  and  moreover  find  him 
apartments  in  our  Tower  of  London,  till 
it  Tnay  be  known  what  further  shall  befall 
our  gallant  yoang  friend/' 

Saying  which,  he  walked  away  towards 
llie  palace  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  leaving  Sedley  in  the  custody 
of  Andrew  Wilford  and  one  ©f  his  bro- 
ther pages,  till  a  party  of  the  king's  body- 
guard could  turn  out  to  escort  him  to 
the  Tower. 

When  the  mob  had  in  some  degree 
dispersed.  Master  Upton  protruded  his 
head  from  a  tree  behind  which  he  had 
taken  refuge ;  and,  seeing  the  coast  clear, 
walked  sorrowfully  up  to  his  master,  and 
with  many  a  piteous  look  and  desponding 
shrug,  said,  **  Ah,  Sir,  had  you  followed 
your  poor  servitor's  advice^  this  would 
not  have  happened." 

"Peace, inave^^  med  Sedley ;  **but, 
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no,  thou  meant  me  well,  and  it  shall  not 
go  unrequited." 

**  Nay,  nay,"  said  Andrew  Wilford, 
<*bewray  thy  meaning  as  thou  wilt.  Master 
Upton,  it  would  not  have  been  seemly  in 
a  gentleman  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  bear- 
ing, to  have  evitated  his  sovereign's  just 
resentment,  by  fleeing  like  a  thief  in  the 
night" 

"  For  that  matter,"  rejoined  Master 
Upton,  *<  there  was  no  night  in  the  case, 
for  it  was  broad  day-light.  But  I  do  not 
pretend,  my  Lord  Wilford^  to  understand 
these  court  points  as  well  as  you ;  all  I 
know  is,  that  where  there  is  danger  (as  it 
is  never  likely  my  head  should  save  my 
heels,)  I  always  make  it  a  rule  that  my 
heels  shall  save  my  head ;  so  that,  albeit, 
unlike  the  rest  of  our  texters,  you  see  I 
practise  what  I  preach." 

"Ay,  marry  do  you,"  said  "Wilford, 
"  as  far  as  that  goes ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
should  dread  having  suitably  light  fingers 
imputed  to  sgch  a  light  pair  of  heels." 
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Sedley,   who  grew  impatient   at  the 
.bandying  of  invective  between  these. me- 
nials,  was   not  sorry  to  see  the  guard 
advancing  that  was  to  conduct  him  to 
the  Tower  ;   and  merely  waiting  to  give 
some  orders  to  Master  Upton,  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  officer,  and  walked  quietly 
in  the  centre  of  the  guard  as  far  as  West- 
.  niinster-stairs,   where  they  embarked  for 
.the  Towen 

On  stepping  into  the  boat,  he  again 
.turned  to  his  valet,  and  said  in  a  low 
.voice,  "  Good  Upton,  be  sure  you  let 
your  news  be  of  the  soonest,  how  the 
stripling  at  Whitehall  gets  on,  that  I  may 
know  whether  I  am  in  arrears  to  con- 
science,  or  it  to  me.'* 

Master  Upton  promised ;  and  Sedley 
sprang  into  the  boat,  which  instantly 
pushed  off,  and  was  not  long  in  convey- 
ing  him  to  the  Tower. 

Ofi  landing,  he  was  conducted  up  two 
or  three  flights  of  narrow,  dark  stairs, 
and  ushered  into  a  gloomy  and  not  very 
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spacious  room,  with  a  high  octagon  ceil- 
ing. Over  the  chimney-piece  figured, 
in  gold  letters,  and  on  two  separate  slabs 
of  black  marble,  the  names  of  the  conspi- 
rators engaged  in  the  gunpowder  plot'; 
which,  after  having  leisurely  perused,  he 
as  leisurely  placed  his  beaver  on  the 
table,  looked  at  his  hands,  and,  turning 
up  his  cuffs,  begged  he  might  have  some 
water ;  and  then  flung  himself  into  the 
deep  recess  of  the  old  window-seat  which 
looked  out  upon  the  water;  and  there  we 
shall  for  the  present  leave  him  t6  his 
meditations. 

The  events  of  this  morning  it  was, 
which,  having  reached  Lady  Cordelia, 
had  thrown  her  into  the  state  that  had 
been  described  to  Lady  Berry,  in  answer 
to  her  message. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Six  weeks  had  how  elapsed  since  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Sed- 
ley  stili  remained  in  the  Towier,  though 
Lord  Ossory  had  long  been  pronounced 
^ut  of  danger ;  and  was  now  ahiiost  in 
a  state  of  perfect  convalescence ;  and  had 
been^  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  removed 
from  the  palace  to  his  father's  hoiise. 
The  king,  during  his  illness,  had  evinced 
the  greatest  solicitude  respecting  hi^i ; 
but  now  that  he  was  recovered,  would 
not  see  him,  and  intimated  much  displea- 
sure towards  him  as  well  as  Sedley  on 
account  of  their  melee  in  the  park  j  nor 
was  the  good  Duke  of  Ormondes  loyalty 
slow  in  keeping  pace  with  the  monarch's 
anger  towards  his  son ;  and  though  the 
latter  lacked  neither  affection  to  his  fa- 
ther, nor  respect  to  bis  sovereign,  yet  did 
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he  appear  perfectly  happy  under  the 
weight  of  their  joint  displeasure.  We  are 
afi*aid,  that  we  must  further  confess,  that 
he  would  even  willingly  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  twenty  fathers,  and  as 
many  monarchs,  could  it  have  procured 
him,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  convic- 
tion of  his  being  loved  by  her  whom  he 
loved  beyond  the  whole  world.  It  is 
true,  that  his  wound  had  been  most  care- 
fully and  scientifically  tended  by  the  * 
most  renowned  physicians,  who  did  not 
fail  to  impute  the  speediness  of  his  reco- 
very to  their  own  skill ;  doubtless,  much 
of  its  merit  was  theirs ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  their  specifics  would 
have  been  so  very  efficacious,  had  not 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world 
watched  over  him ;  and  a  form  that  was 
even  more  than  beautiful  to  him,  been 
ever  by  to  anticipate  his  slightest  wish ; 
in  short,  had  not  Miss  Hamilton  de- 
clared, that  she  had  no  natural  genius 
for  managing  invalids,  and  so  delegated 
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her  office  to  the  Lady  Cordelia !  Yes,  it 
was  even  so  j  and  having  discovered  (for 
lovers  have  a  most  unaccountable  knack 
of  making  discoveries,)  that  she  really 
loved  him  ;  that  she  had  never  loved  any 
one  else,  and  that  none  of  his  letters  had 
reached  her  (which  he  afterwards  fur- 
ther discovered,  Lady  Dorset  had  inter- 
cepted) ;  he  grew  better  with  surprising 
rapidity ;  yet  was  he  unwilling  to  own 
himself  perfectly  recovered,  or  rather 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  relinquish 
the  privileges  and  immunities  his  malady 
secured  for  him,  of  receiving  and  giving 
glances  that  penetrated  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  that  heart,  whose  secrets 
were  the  knowledge  for  which  he  thirsted; 
the  discovery  of  which  enabled  him  to 
extract  the  very  essence  of  those  feel- 
ings he  himself  had  caused ;  —  as  sun- 
beams expand  a  flower,  on  whose  folds 
their  glowing  warmth  is  pressing,  and  then 
inhale  the  sweets  themselves  have  created. 
But  we  profess  ourselves  altogether  un- 
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skilled  in  matters  of  this  nature ;  and 
therefore,  for  fear  of  exposing  our  ignor- 
ance to  the  more  practised  and  scientific 
portion  of  our  readers,  we  will  confine 
Ourselves  to  the  simple  narration  of  facts. 
Lord  Ossory  had  been  impatiently  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  saloon,  looking  at 
the  window,  then  at  the  door ;  talking 
to  Miss  Hamilton ;  standing  still ;  then 
sitting  down ;  in  short,  manifesting  every 
possible  species  of  impatience  it  was  pes- 
sible  to  conceive  j  for  it  was  long  past 
the  hour  at  which  Lady  Cordelia  usually 
came  to  visit  him- 

"  Really,*'  said  Miss  Hamilton,  laugh- 
ing, "  if  you  would  but  sit  still  for  five 
minutes,  dear  coz»,  I'd  sing  you  a  most 
appropriate  ditty,  one  of  Thomas  Lodge's*, 
which  Corbeta  has  set  to  music  for  me  — 
shall  I  ?" 

"  What  a  question  ?  I  shall  be  so 
much  obliged  to  you,  ma  belle  Elise,'* 
said  die  earl,  handing  her  a  guitar* 

*  A  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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"  Well,  mind  that  you  listen  very  at- 
tentively, for  I  never  sing  to  deaf  peo- 
ple ;  and  you  know,  none  so  deaf  as 
those  that  will  not  hear,'*  said  she,  as 
she  ran  over  a  slight  prelude,  and  then 
sang  the  following  song :  — 

**  Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
Doth  sucke  his  sweete ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feete. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  neste, 
His  bed  amid  my  tender  breaste ; 

My  kisses  are  his  daily  feaste, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  reste ! 

Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string ; 

He  music  plays,  if  I  do  sing ; 
He  lends  me  every  thing. 

Yet  cruel — he  my  heart  doth  sting. 

What,  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod? 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy ; 

I  dread  his  nod. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 

And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Cupid!  so  thou  but  pity' me, 

I  will  not  wish  to  part  from  thee." 
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As  she  concluded  the  last  stanza,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  **  Brava !  brava! 
cara  bella !"  issued  from  a  low  voice  — 
Lord  Ossory  raised  his  eyes  ;  it  was 
only  —  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

•*  Now,  verily,"  said  he,  seating  him- 
self as  he  spoke,  **  if  the  lady  did  not 
look  a  little  less  disappointed  at  seeing 
me,  than  the  gentleman  does,  I  should 
e'en  be  for  making  my  greetings  and 
adieus  in  one  breath  ^—  however,"  conti- 
nued he,  smiling,  "  the  offence  of  your 
cold  looks,  young  earl,  will  not  rankle 
in  my  heart,  for  I  carry  my  revenge  with 
me,  that  is,  I  am  the  bearer  of  bad 
tidings  —  at  least  of  the  report  of  them." 

"  Will  not  your  grace  name  them  ?" 
asked  Lord  Ossory. 

**  Ay,  that  will  I  j  but  will  your  lord- 
ship  be  so  ready  to  hear  them  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  till  I  have  heard  them," 
replied  the  earl. 

"  Why,  they  concern  you,"  continued 
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the  duke,  folding  his  arms,  raising  his 
eye-brpws,  and  looking  round  the  room. 

**  You  but  increase  my  eagerness  to 
hear  them,  be  they  what  they  may," 
said  the  earl. 

"  The  king  is  most  exceeding  angered 
against  you,''  said  Buckingham,  laconi- 
cally ;  again  looking  round  the  room, 
and  swinging  one  foot  as  he  spoke. 

"  Nay,  I  knew  before  that  I  laboured 
under  that  misfortune,"  replied  the  earl. 

"  And  do  you  likewise  know  the  pun- 
ishment he  has  assigned  for  you  ?"  asked 
the  duke. 

«  Perhaps  the  Tower  ?" 

"Nay,  that  were  nothing ;  guess  again.*  • 

"  Banishment  from  court,  for " 

**  That  still  were  light  in  comparison 
to  the  reality." 

"  It  is  too  great  then  for  me  to  imagine, 
for  I  cannot  guess  it,"  said  the  earl,  smil- 
ing. 

**  You  are  right  to  smile  now,"  cried 
the  duke,  "  for  I  promise,  you  will  find 
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it  hard  to  smile  hereafter.  Why,  man, 
he  means  to  sacrifice  tbee  at  the  shrine 
of  Plutus ;  to  fetter  thee  with  the  chains 
of  Hymen  ;  to  inflict  on  thee  a  wife ;  in 
short,  to  marry  you  !" 

**  To  marry  mel" 

<<  Even  so ;  first,  he  conceives  that 
no  other  punishment  would  be  adequate 
to  your  offence ;  secondly,  that  from  its 
magnitude,  i/ou  are  bound  to  make  him 
any  atonement  he  may  think  proper ;  but 
the  last  and  chief  motive  is,  that  a  man 
whom  he  has  been  all  his  life  paying 
court  to,  and  yet  whom  he  cannot  get  to 
his  court,  has  a  daughter  whom  he  has 
discovered  does  you  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining a  partiality  for  you,  and  he  thinks 
to  reconcile  all  interests  by  making  you 
marry  her;  and,  above  all,  to  please 
your  father,  as  she  is  extremely  rich/' 

"  My  father !  (exclaimed  the  Earl,)  I 
am  sure  he  will  never  be  accessary  to  apy 
tyranny  of  the  sort.     But  pray  who  is 
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this  person  that  I  am  to  be  niade  to 
marry  ?" 

"  Nay,  be  not  too  sure  of  any  thing,** 
said  the  duke,  with  the  most  provoking 
calmness  \  "  your  father,  on  the  con- 
trary, highly  approves  of  the  plan,  and 
says  the  king  is  infinitely  too  good  to 
make  you  such  a  return  for  your  breach 
of  all  etiquette  and  disrespect  towards 
him  4  but  for  the  lady,  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  tell  her  name.** 

"  I  would  do  much,**  said  the  earl, 
walking  up  and  down,  while  his  eye 
flashed,  and  his  cheek  glowed,  "  I  would 
do  much  to  serve  my  king,  or  please 
my  father,  and  that  they  both  know  full 
well ;  but  by  Heaven  I  swear — ** 

"  Do  not  swear/*  interrupted  Buck- 
ingham, laying  his  hand  u[fon  Lord  Os- 
8ory*s  arm,  ^^  you  know  nbt  what  rash 
things  oaths  are,  and  how  soon  you  njay 
wish  to  recall  them.** 

"  Besides^**  said  the  beautiful  Hamil- 
ton,   whose  amazement  had  prevented 
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her  speaking  before,  <<  I  am  sure  mj 
uncle  never  will  force  Ossory  to  marry 
against  his  will  —  it  is  so  unlike  him/* 

"  That  I  know  nothing  about,''  re- 
plied the  duke,  *'  but  it  is  e'en  as  I 
tell  you ;  he  is  marvellously  pleased  at 
the  notion  of  this  marriage."  . 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  earl,  «*  I  have 
not  of  late  had  much  intercourse  with 
my  father,  and  that  he  has  avoided,  and 
evinced  much  displeasure  towards  me ; 
but  he  cannot  within  so  short  a  time  be 
so  totally  changed ;  he  will  at  least  hear 
me,  and  when  I  tell  him  that  I  will  do 
any  thing  else  he  or  the  king  may  de- 
mand, but  that  no  power  on  earth  shall 
ever  force  me  to  this  marriage ;  he  surely 
.  will  not,  cannot  urge  it,  or  if  he  does, 
why  then  we  part  for  ever." 

"  Bravely  mouthed,  at  all  events,"  said 
Buckingham,  **  but  I  should  advise — ** 
However,  before  he  had  time  to  ad- 
vise any  thing,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormord  appeared.     After  be 
18 
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had  kissed  his  niece^  and  shaken  hands 
witli  Buckingham,  he  turned  to  his  son 
and  said  — 

<<  My  lord,  your  late  conduct  has 
1^  me  no  great  room  for  the  pride  I 
have  hitherto  felt  in  you.  Brawls  in  the 
public  Mall,  in  the  very  presence  of  your 
king,  what  could  the  commonest  blood 
do  more?  But  let  that  pass;  it  is  not 
for  me  to  judge  you ;  he  whom  you 
have  so  much  offended,  in  his  merciful 
care  of  your  health,  would  not  that  you 
should  go  to  him,  but  will  be  here  anon, 
to  let  you  know  his  pleasure,  and  it  is 
mhie^  that  you  in  all  things  obey  it/* 

The  earl  was  about  to  reply,  when  a 
great  commotion  was  heard  in  the  ante- 
room ;  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  king  himself  entered,  appareled  in  a 
suit  of  purple  velvet ;  his  cloak,  which 
was  lined  with  white  satin,  and  embroi- 
dered both  inside  and  out  with  a  deep 
border  of  golden  oak  leaves,  was  thrown 
back  so  as  to  display  the  jewelled  orders 
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that  he  wore ;  the  cloak  itself  was  tied 
with  a  gold  cord,  and  tassels  in  the  form 
of  thistles ;  the  downy  part  of  which 
was  imitated  by  (what  singly  would  have 
been  impalpable)  gold  threads,  but  which 
united,  appeared,  with  every  movement 
of  their  wearer,  like  floating  sun-beams ; 
in  his  hat,  which  was  also  of  violet  co- 
loured velvet,  were  three  snow  white 
plumes,  fastened  with  a  diamond  loop 
and  button  ;  his  hose  were  of  white  silk, 
broidered  with  gold  clocks ;  his  square, 
high-heeled  shoes  were  of  white  kid,  with 
purple  rosettes  i  in  tiie  centres  of  which 
sparkled  and  fluttered  a  small  diamond 
butterfly  ;  a  pair  of  white  military  gloves, 
"with  purple  and  gold  tops,  completed 
his  attire,  with  which  it  was  evident 
some  pains  had  been  taken.  Besides  the 
rapier  he  wore,  he  carried  one  in  his 
hand,  as  well  as  a  large  packet,  care- 
fully sealed.  Buckingham,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  Miss  Hamilton,  advanced' 
to  meet  him  ;  he  had  no  sooner  returned 
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their  salutations,  than  turning  to  Lords 
Arlington,  Rochester,  Dorset,  and  Kil- 
legrew.  who  accompanied  him,  he  said, 

"  My  lords,  we  will  dispense  with  your 
attendance,  till  we  further  require  it." 

Upon  whicli  they  withdrew  to  the  ante- 
room, and  Charles  walked  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  saloon,  and  took  possession 
of  a  chair  ;  at  the  back  of  which  Buck- 
ingham stationed  himself,  while  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  remained  standing  in 
the  front,  awaiting  the  king's  commands; 
When  the  latter  had  leant  back,  taken 
off  his  hat,  and  given  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Bucks  to  hold,  —  placed  the  sword  be 
held  across  the  chair  before  him  like 
a  barrier  ;  advanced  his  right  foot,  rested 
his  right  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  placed  his  left  in  his  bosom;  he 
looked  round  the  apartment,  and  a(t> 
dressing  the  Duke  of  Orraoud,  said ;  — ^i. 

"  Though  we  are  too  much  beholden 
,to  your  grace,  to  peril  aught  that  bei- 
longs  to  you,    especially  the  health  of 
I  2 
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your  son,  and  therefore  would  not  let 
him  come  to  us,  lest  he  should  endanger 
it»  yet,  as  his  late  conduct  merits  some 
chastisement,  we  have  come  here  to  in- 
flict it,  and,  therefore,  would  speak  with 
him ;  where  is  he,  my  lord  ?** 

Lord  Ossory,  who  had  been  standing 
in  the  recess  of  a  window,  at  the  king's 
entrance,  needed  no  further  summons, 
but  came  forward,  and  throwing  himself 
at  the  monarch's  feet,  there  awaited  in 
silence  his  commands. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  **  it  is  not  for 
Charles  Stuart  to  deal  harshly  with  any 
one  of  your  name  •^—^our  house  has  ever 
been  the  best  friend  of  mine;  and  even 
t/oUf  though  so  few  years  have  conferred 
on  you  the  honour  of  belonging  to  it, 
have  yet,  before  this,  done  me  good  ser- 
vice  —  and  what  gratitude  cannot  repay, 
at  least  ingratitude  shall  not  cancef." 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued  — ^ "  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
judge  leniently  of  your  offence,  in  con* 
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sideration  of  your  never  (during  the  last 
six  weeks)  having  tried  to  evitate  any 
blame  that  might  befall  you,  by  trans- 
ferring the  sins  of  aggression,  and  such 
like,  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  whom  we 
are  prone  to  believe,  from  all  we  have 
gathered  of  the  circumstances,  might  be 
entitled  to  them ;  therefore,  my  lord, 
with  the  first  portion  of  our  favour,  we 
restore  you  your  sword,  which  we  hope 
you  will  never  have  cause  to  wield,  as 
your  father  has  so  often,  and  so  success- 
fully done  his  —  we  mean  in  our  de- 
fence i  but  should  such  need  ever  arrive 
again,  we  know  that  it  will  not  rust  in 
its  scabbard."  As  he  took  the  sword 
from  across  the  chair,  and  was  about  to 
gird  it  round  the  young  earl  —  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  exclaimed — "But 
no —  this  has  already  proved  an  unlucky 
servant;  suppose  we  exchange,  my  lord  ?" 
he  added,  unfastening  his  own  diamond 
hiked  rapier,  and  girding  it  round  the 
earl  —  "  Here's  one  that  will  guide  you 
1  3 
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to  better  fortune;  at  least,  if  it  has 
aught  of  the  donor's  temper  in  it ;  and 
BOW  to  show  you  that'#e  have  net,  in 
any  way,  lost  sight  of  )four  interests,  we 
will  bestow  upon  you  a  wife,  who  shall 
enact  the  part  of  guardiiAitngel,  as  your 
own  seems  to  have  given  up  his  garritt>n^ 
thus  to  let  you  risk  your  name  and  fkone 
in  highway  brawls  under  our  very'eyiesf 
nay,  never  look  so  very  pale  and  wofd^ 
odds  fish !  but  that  we  know  tbe  race 
from  whence  you  sprung,  we  should  jb^ 
apt,  by  this  light,  to  mi^udge  you  'a 
coward —  though  we  must  own,  the  knell 
that  rings  out  in  that  word  wife  h 
enough  to  encompass  e'en  .the  stoutest 
hearts  with  fear ;  but  ail  things .  have 
their  exceptions,  and,  in  good  sooth,  the 
lady  we  have  chosen  for  you,  my  lord, 
might  bear  the  name  of  wife  without  ap- 
pearing less  charming  for  it,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband.  She  is  rich  as 
Grcesus ;  beautiful  as  an  houri ;  sage  as 
Pallas ;  belongs  to  a  house,  ^oble  as  your 
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<)wn,  and  ^  above  a&y  may,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  prevailed  upon  to'  accept  of 
.you  for  a .  lofd  and  master,  ^hat  say 
.you,  my  l0rd  ?  are  you  not  all  impatience 
lo  behold  her?'* 

:  *^  Sir^,*-'  replied  the  youpg  earl,  with 
a.  pale,  cheek,  but  firm  voic$,  *<  unable 
ei&I  am  to  e:icpress  my  sense  of  the  f%- 
TQUr^  —  favours  as  great  as  they  are  unr 
/deserved,  which  you  hs^ve  just  Conferred 
on  me,  I  must,  I  fear,  'in  the  Very. act  of 
^ck)idw:ledging  theip,  again  incur  your 
iiDdajesty^s  displeasure,  from,  which  they 
bave  so . Onerously  absolved  me;  but  J 
solemnly :  declare  that  J  cannot,  on  any 
account,  marry  this  lady ;  aught  else  that 
your  majesty  ton'  command^  I  shall  have 
but  too  much  hiappiness  in  obeying — 
even  at  the  expense  of  xny  life.'* 
.  "  How  J'*  ,cried  the  king,  "  nojt  have 
lier?  out  upon  all  $uch  unsight,  unseea 
prejudicejs.  I  tell  you,  were  you  once  to 
behold  her,  you  would  hang  yourself  fpr 
.very  grief  were  she  to  refuse  yoij.    On 
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this  I  would  lay  the  best  thing  in  my 
kingdom.*' 

"  I  am  quite  ready/*  said  Bucking, 
ham,  stepping  forward  with  the  most  lu- 
dicrous expression  of  countenance  ima- 
ginable, ^*1  am  quite  ready  to  be  wagei^ 
on  any  stake  your  majesty  may  choose  to 
risk  me,  particularly  on  this^  as  I  am 
completely  of  the  same  opinion ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  would  bet  a  crown,  even  your^ 
Sire,  of  the  fact/' 

**  It  can  be  easily  decided,'*  rejoined 
the  king,  **  if  our  good  friend  OrmoUd 
would  bring  hither  the  lady,  who  is  at  no 
greater  distance  than  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms." 

The  duke  bowed  and  withdrew. 

**  1  am  sorry,"  said  Lord  Ossory,  as 
the  door  closed  on  his  father,  <*  that  your 
majesty  should  have  willed  it  so,  as  I 
must  needs  be  forced  to  be  what  I  would 
not  willingly  be  for  the  world,  wanting 
In  common  gallantry  to  this  lady." 

"So  then,"  replied  the  king,   "you 
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Still  persist  in  your  determination  of  not 
liaving  her." 

"I  do, Sire/' 

*<  Note  what  he  says,  Buckingham.'' 

"  Such  ^  resistance  to  your  majesty's 
wishes  is  truly  disloyal  and  appalling/^ 
said  the  duke,  with  a  shrug, 

**  And  should  be  dealt  widi  according* 
ly,**  rejoined  the  monarch,  **but  that 
such  conduct  brings  its  own  punishment 
along  with  it/' 

"You  speak  truly.  Sire,"  said  the 
earl ;  **  for  it  is  indeed  a  punishment  to 
run  counter  to  the  slightest  of  your  ma- 
jesty's wishes*'* 

^<  You  may  chance  to  think  so  before 
you  are  much  older,"  replied  Charles, 
widi  a  frown.  And  he  had  scarcely 
spoken,  ere  the  Duke  of  Ormond  return- 
ed, leading  in  a  lady,  but  so  closely 
veiled  from  head  to  foot,  that  it  was  im* 
possible  to  descry  even  the  outline  of  her 
figure. 

i    **  Lady,"  said  the  king,  rising,  and  ad- 
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vanciog  to  meet  her,  <<we  give  yon 
welcome,  though  we  grieve  to  s^  that 
we  had  so  far  mistaken  the  character^  of 
some  persons,  aS:  to  have  been  on  the 
ver^e^  of  bestowing  you  on  ap  ingrate ; 
but  he  has  saved  us  from  that  sin,  by  posi- 
tively refusing  to  acce^it  of  you.  Is  it  not 
so,  my  lord  ?  —  deny  it  if  you  can.** 

'<  I  am  sure  this  lady,  be  she  whom 
she  may,'*  said  the  earl,  <<  would  never 
deign  to  accept  a  heartless  hand  -^  and 
that  is  all  /  have  to  bestow." 

The  lady  bowed  her  head  in  token  of 
assent. 

*«  Well,  then,"  said  the  king,  "  biit  omi 
more  chance  remains -^  this  lady  shall 
unveil;  and  after  that  we  give  you 
twenty^four  hours  to  decide  between 
espousing  her,  or  never  seeing  our  i&ce 
agaiii j.  my  Lord  of  Ossory." 

The  earl  cast  down  his  eyes;  and 
sighed  heavily,  while  the  king  himself 
proceeded  to  unveil  the  lady. 

«*  My  Lord  of  Ossory,"  said  he,  in*  an 
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authoritative  tone,  when  he  had  don6  s0,; 
"we  command  you  to  raise  your  eye3, 
and  take  your  choice  of  dwelling  on  this 
face  for  ever,  or  pf  never  seeing  ours 
more!'* 

The  young  earl  obeyed,  and  in  raising 
his  eyes,  met  those  of -— Lady  Cordelia 
Trevillion  —  even  his  own  Cordelia.  He 
turned  towards  the  king,  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not.  Charles  looked 
for  a  moment  on  the  group  before  him. 

Lord  Dorset,  who  had  re-entered  the 
room  with  his  daughter,  and  who  was 
now  standing  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
turned  away  to  hide  the  tear  he  could 
not  repress. 

"I  cannot  now  stay,'^  said  the  king, 
raising  Lady  Cordelia  and  her  lover,  who 
were  at  his  feet,  "  to  hear  my  friend  O9- 
aory  here  read  his  recantation  }  but  if,  at 
the  end  of  the  four-and'twenty  hours  I 
have  given  him  for  considering  time,  he 
can  do  so  with  a  safe  conscience;  our 
worthy  prelate.    Master  Roger  JBoyle, 
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shall  confirm  him  in  his  new  way  of 
thinking*  And  now/'  he  continued, 
placing  Lady  Cordelia's  hand  in  Lord 
Ossory's,  and  pressing  them  both  within 
his  own,  <<  we  will  leave  you  to  make  the 
best  of  the  penance  we  have  assigned 
you,  and  e'en  go  and  give  orders  for  the 
release  of  that  poor  devil  Sedley,  who 
must  be  heartily  tired  of  the  attractions 
of  four  walls  by  this  time  ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  do  not  think  he  will  be  in  any 
hurry  again  to  assert  his  title  to  this  ladyr" 

"  Or  if  he  does,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Bucks,  **  like  Macbeth,  he  must  spill 
much  more  blood  ere  he  can  make  his 
title  good." 

•«  My  Lord  Dorset,"  resumed  Chartes, 
**  though  our  court  has  hitherto  possessed 
few  attractions  for  you,  we  hope  that 
henceforth  its  being  indebted  to  you  for 
one  of  its  greatest,"  he  bowed  to  Lady 
Cordelia  as  he  spoke,  *^  will  be  an  in- 
ducement to  you  to  frequent  it  oftener." 

And  then,  turning  to  Lady  Cordelia, 
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he  presented  her  with  the  sealed  packet 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  withdrew,  ac* 
companied  by  th6  Duke  of  Ortnond  and 
Lord  Dorset* 

The  packet  was  directed  in  Lady  Dor<i> 
set's  hand,  addressed  to  her  daughter, 
with  the  proviso  of  its  never  being 
opened  but  in  the  event  of  Mn  Trevil* 
lion's  death,  and  Lady  Cordelia's  marry* 
ing  again.  It  contained,  in  fact,  all 
Lord  Ossory's  intercepted  letters,  and  a 
full  confession  on  the  part  of  the  countess, 
which  she  sent  to  the  king  a  few  hours 
before  her  death,  begging  of  him  never 
to  deliver  it  but  on  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  occasions. 

Lady  Cordelia  withdrew,  with  Lord 
Ossory,  to  peruse  them ;  and,  when  they 
were  gone,  Rochester  entered,  and  much 
to  the  amusement  of  Miss  Hamilton  and 
Buckingham,  seated  himself  in  the  king's 
chair;  and,  mimicking  him  to  the  life, 
re-acted  the  scene  which  had  just  taken 
place,  by  bestowing  on  his  trusty  page, 


I9S 


y  blmhiii^  Afire; 

that  insteidof 

with    m    sealed 

her  vidi  m  lies¥j 
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CHAP.  IX. 

AitfiDST  the  gay  circfe^  in  whidi  Rei 
becca  mixed,  she  never  lo^  sight  of  her 
pious  and  early  friend  the  prioress^  fronb 
whoiii  she  continually  i^cdved  iadmom- 
tory  letters^  iShe  trembled  for  tbd  (Soiw 
sequence  of  the  allurements^  perpetbi^lly 
^thrown  in  her  way*-  Though  Rebecca 
^as  very  guarded  in  the  acebuiit^  she 
gave  of  her  present  mode  ofHrfe;  andM^ 
ititroduction  into  the  brilUint  Cotiirt  df 
Charles,  yet  Constance  quickly  perceived 
that  London  M^as  not  without  powerful 
attractions;  and  she  w^d  by  no  tneans 
satisfied  with  the  very  animated  descrip- 
tion which  -  she  gave  of  Lady  Cordelik 
TrevlUion^  whom  she  considered  a  v6iy 
4aiigeroUis  associate  for  the  young,  uri^ 
so{)histicated  Rebecca. 

But  the  time  now  rapidly  approached. 
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when  she  was  to  be  taken  for  ever,  in  all 
probability,  from  this  bewitching  scene 
—  torn  from  the  friendship  of  Lady  Cor- 
delia, whose  society  would  no  longer 
lend  a  charm  to  all  around  her.  True, 
she  was  soon  to  be  united  to  the  object 
of  her  early  love ;  her  tenderness  was  at 
length  to  be  rewarded ;  all  her  miseries 
.were  over ;  happiness  already  beamed  in 
her  face,  lightened  her  step,  gladdened 
her  heart ;  and  that  false  gaiety,  she  at 
times  had  assumed,  was  now  softened 
into  a  chaste  sprightliness,  that  proclaim- 
ed care  was  unknown.  When  Rebecca 
beheld  the  growing  felicity  of  Lord  Os- 
sory  and  Lady  Cordelia,  she  thought  of 
her  own  with  Sir  John  Berry,  and  could 
not  help  sighing  at  the  recollection.  She 
was  again  seemingly  an  outcast  in  the 
world  i  she  liad  found  an  anchor  in  Lady 
Cordelia  to  rest  on  ;  for  how  could  she 
assimilate  with  Sir  Ambrose,  whose  mul- 
tiplied years,  morose  temper,  and  bad 
(Opinion  of  her  own  sex,. robbed  her  of  all 
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confidence?  and  where  there  is  no  cdn* 
fidence  there  can  be  no  real  love.  She 
now  would  have  full  leisure  to  draw  a 
dangerous  comparison  between  him  and 
others.  She  checked  herself  when  so  in- 
clined ;  she  felt  that  it  was  improper, 
and  endeavoured,  by  selfcontrol,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  wife  with  meekness 
and  submission. 

A  week  previous  to  Lady  Cordelia's 
nuptials  was  the  period  fixed  for  Sir 
Ambrose's  and  Rebecca's  final  departure 
from  London.  Lady  Berry  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  assume  a  cheerful  aspect ;  her 
removal  proved  a  severe  trial  j  the  more 
so,  as  her  husband  preserved  the  most 
provoking  silence  respecting  the  place  of 
their  destination,  which  might  be  to  the 
deserts  of  Siberia,  for  aught  she  knew.    ' 

She  was  sitting  one  morning  pensively 
at  the  window,  with  an  absent  gaze  at 
the  passing  objects  in  the  Mall,  when 
Lady  Cordelia  broke  in  upon  her.  She 
stood  for  some  minutes  anxiously  regard^^ 
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ing  Rebecca,  who,  as  she  breathed  a 
heavy  sigh,  wiped  away  her  flowing  tears. 

She  coloured  when  she  saw  Lady  Cor- 
delia, and  tried  to  conceal  that  she  was 
weeping. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  she  exclaimed, 
taking  Rebecca's  hand. 

**  It  is  very  weak  in  me,*'  Lady  Berry 
replied,  as  she  smiled  through  her  tears ; 
"  forgive  me.** 

"  1*11  forgive  you,  if  you  promise  not 
again  to  mistake  the  month,  by  giving 
me  alternate  sunshine  and  showers,  with 
such  a  true  April  face,  in  so  radiant  an 
atmosphere,  when  all  around  breathes 
happiness  to  mortal  eye.** 

"  Would,**  cried  Rebecca,  in  a  de- 
sponding  tone,  <<  that  I  were  permitted 
to  breathe  it  too ! 

"  Sir  Ambrose,**  she  continued,  "  will 
not  tell  me  where  he  intends  taking  me. 
I  confess  this  terrible  banishment  from 
my  country  and  my  friends  requires 
more  firmness  than  I  possess  to  support 
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myself  without  repining;  at  this  moment, 
too,  when,  dear  Lady  Cordelia,  to  have 
witnessed  jrour  nuptials  with  Lord  Ossory 
would  have  made  me  so  happy.** 
.  *•  Well,  Rebecca,  you  mirst  eveii  ima- 
gine my  happiness^;  and  be  assured, 
imagination  -canfii^  paint  it  tpo  highly,  if 
I  know  Lord  Ossory,  and  if  1  know  my- 
9elf,  wliicb,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  1;hings  to  know." 

"  Do  you  remember,**  she  proceeded, 
«*  those  prophetic  lines  you,  a  short  time 
since,  made  on  me,  which'  I:have  super-t 
stitiously  treasured  up  in  tny  heart ;  tliey 
were  sp  pretty,  and  ran  thus :— 

**  Again  I  look'd  beyond  a  few  short  years, 
And  happiness  had  chased  away  the  tears 
'  Of  this  bright  creature*  »'   •    ■'  '■  ■ 
AU  she  had  knowp  of  sorrow  past  JEiway, 
Like  night  cloudis  yielding  to  a  summer's  day ; 
Aftection  that  had  wander'd  through  the  giiile 
Of  foes,  retum'd  to  cheer  her  with  a  imil.e.'*  ' 


After  a  considerable  pause,  she  added, 
Well!    as  I  said  before^  yon,  muat 
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even  imagine  my  happiness  till  you 
come  back,  and  be  a  witness.  I  have 
been  wasting  my  words  for  this  last  hour 
on  Sir  Ambrose,  in  vain,  on  the  barba- 
rity of  taking  you  away,  and  he  has  given 
the  death-blow  to  my  vanity,  in  denying 
my  request,  having  rpiqued  myself  so 
much  on  my  art  of  persuasion,  that  even 
the  impenetrable  Sir  Ambrose  could  not 
resist  me,  is  very  mortifying;  but  he  is 
incorrigible." 

*•  Ah  1  I  know  it,'*  returned  Rebecca; 
mournfully  ;  <*  but  did  you  learn  where 
we  are  going  ?**   she  eagerly  demanded, 

"  What  a  goose-like  question,**  said 
Lady  Cordelia,  half  smiling.  <<  He  is 
too  wary,  my  dear  child,  to  disclose  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  fancying,  as 
he  does,  there  are  half  a  hundred  knights 
errant  ready  to  travel  after  you,  and 
carry  you  back,  per  force,  to  our  gay 
court.  For  he  shrewdly  suspects,  and 
not  unnaturally,  that  so  much  youth  and 
Jbeauty  was  formed  to  pass  more  current 
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in  the  world  thati  his  miserly  disposition 
is  inclined  to  suffer/' 

"  I  even  pleaded  that  he  would  only 
stay  till  after  my  marriage,  but  no»  no, 
was  the  definitive  and  only  odious  word 
he  uttered.  Therefore,  poor  dear  Re- 
becca, you  must  put  the  most  cheerful 
face  upon  it,  and  follow  your  destiny, 
even  should  it  be  to  Zembla's  frozen  re- 
gions; where  not  even  your  heart  can 
freeze,  though  his  is  frozen  already/' 

Rebecca  could  only  weep  ;  there  was 
too  much  truth  in  Lady  Cordelia's  ba- 
dinage, not  to  sensibly  affect  her,  though 
before  she  departed,  she  used  all  those 
persuasive  powers  of  which  the  moment 
before  she  had  vainly  boasted  to  soothe 
and  comfort  Lady  Berry. 

Too  soon  the  sad  hour  arrived  which 
was  to  separate  the  friends,  when  Re- 
becca bade  adieu  to  all  the  splendour 
and  allurements  of  Whitehall.  The  night 
before  she  had  taken  a  melancholy  fare* 
well  of  Lady  Cordelia,  whose  grief  at 
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Lady  Berry's  departure  woiild  have  beeii 
equal  to  her  own,  if  it  had  not  been 
softened  by  the  bright  prospects  which 
shone  before  her,  and  the  tender  assi* 
duities  of  Lord  Ossory,  who  was  seldom 
absent,  and  who  seemed  but  to.  live  in 
her  society. 

Sir  Ambrose  took  a  civil  leave  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Charjes 
Sedley,  who  wore  a  sprtof  proud  triumph 
in  his  manner  since  hisrencontre  with  Lord 
Ossory.  He  fain  would  .  have  poured 
a  libation  of  complioients.  into  Lady 
Berry's  ear,  but  she  disdained  his  insidi- 
ous arts,  and  met  bini  with  a.  cold  re- 
serve, so  repulsive  that  he  soon  took 
leave. 

Various  were  the  questions  asked  of 
Sir  Ambrose's  domestic^,  where  their 
master  was  going  j  and  why  he  so  sud* 
denly  left  London  ?  A  question  it  was 
impossible  to  solve,  for  they  were  quite 
in  the  dark,  and  not  a  little  curious  to 
fathom  his  motive  for  so  hasty  a  removal 

18 
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When    BuckiDgham    and    Rochester 
surmised  that  Sir  Ambrose  was  actually 
leaving  his    house,   in  consequence  of 
some  superstitious  foreboding  of  future 
evil,    they  began  to  be  sorry  for  the 
lengths  they  had  gone  in  instigating  him, 
from  jealousy  and  suspicion,  to  carry  his 
young  and  lovely  wife  from  the'  allure- 
ments of  the  court,  and  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  such  general    admiration. 
But  it  now  was  too  late  to  retract.    He 
must  take  the  fate  which  he  had  chalked 
out  for  himself;    though,  in  trying  to 
avoid  the  present  evil  he  had  created, 
he  probably  might  plunge  into  a  greater. 
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CHAP.    X. 

The  travelling  carriage,  which  was  to 
convey  Sir  Ambrose  and  Rebecca  from 
London,  he  ordered  to  be  at  the  door 
by  dawn  of  day,  so  that  before  any  of 
the  court  was  stirring,  they  might  be  far 
on  their  way  to  Margate. 

It  was  not  until  they  reached  Dartford 
to  change  horses,  Sir  Ambrose  signified 
to  his  wife  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
embark  for  Holland.  He  fixed  on  Rot- 
terdam  first,  because  he  never  had  been 
in  the  Netherlands;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  a  part  of  the  world 
where  they  were  less  likely  to  meet  with 
any  of  the  gay  court  of  London  j  cities 
of  commerce  seldom  being  the  resort  of 
the  fashionable  or  idle. 

Rebecca,  totally  indifferent  to  where 
she  was  banished,  since  finally  separated 
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frottt  Lady  Cordelia,  remained  very  pas- 
sive,  and  tried  to  call  her  attention  to  the 
new  scenes  which  hourly  were  presented. 

Sir  Ambrose  endeavoured  to  make  up 
for.  the  deprivation  she  suffered  by  more 
good  humour  and  attention,  than  of  late 
he  had  shown  his  wife,  but  still  he  was 
^oomy,  abstracted,  and  sunk  into  tem* 
porary  fits  of  silence,  but  became  com- 
paratively cheerful  at  every  lengthened 
mile  from  the  metropolis. 

When  they  embarked  at  Margate,  the 
weather  was  tempestuous,  and  the  sea 
very  rough.  Rebecca  beheld  with  awe 
aud  dread  the  raging  billows;  she  fain 
would  have  retarded  their  voyage,  but 
Sir  Ambrose  was  impatient  to  lose  sight 
of  £ngland,  and  as  the  wind  proved  fair, 
the  master  of  the  vessel  put  out  to  sea, 
unheedful  of  danger.  With  fearful  rapi- 
dity they  were  carried  along,  and  short- 
ly were  within  sight  of  Rotterdam ;  the 
sun  shone  brightly  t>n  the  waves,  and  glit- 
tered on  the  edifices  of  the  city.    Not- 
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withstanding  the  wind  drove  them  into 
the  barboUr  with  an  alarming  swiftness. 
The  quay  was  crowded  with  spectators 
to  witness  their  safe  anchoring,  for  the 
vessel  tossed  from  side  to  side>  and  at  last 
dashed  with  such  violence,  that  some  of 
the  passengers,  who  stood  on  the  deck, 
were  the  next  minute  precipitated  into 
the  sea  as  the  waves  broke  over  the  ship, 
and  some  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Sir 
Ambrose  Templeton  was  one  in  the  num- 
ber, thus  falling  a  sacrifice  by  his  wilful 
delusion  to  a  fate  he  might  have  avoided. 
Rebecca,  who  had  been  desired  by  her 
husband  to  remain  in  the  cabin,  as  the 
deck,  in  such  a  raging  sea,  was  no  place 
for  a  woman,  heard  the  dreadful,  the  appal- 
ling death-shriek ;  and  springing  from  the 
floor  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself, 
sick  and  terrified,  she  lost  all  sense  and 
recollection  on  beholding  a  scene  too 
terrible  to  describe,  though  the  worst 
was  then  over ;  as,  by  the  daring  intre- 
pidity and  active  exertions  of  the  sailors 
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belonging  to  another  vesself  the  8ur« 
viving  passengers  were  preserved  in  the 
life-boat,  and  had  got  safe  into  harbour, 

Rebecca,  more  d^ad  than  alive».wa8 
unconscious  of  the  awful  fate  of  her 
husband.  On  coming  to  her  senses,  she 
found  herself  on  the  quay^  supported  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the  din* 
aster,  and  humanely  afforded  her  every 
relief  and  assistance  in  his  power*  He 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
opulent  merchants  in  Rotterdamf  He 
had  witnessed  the  fatal  catastropbei  and 
suspected  it  to  be  the  caitf  that  the 
lady's  husband  and  female  servaot  bad 
certainly  perished* 

Pale,  exhattttedt  ber  hair  dishevelled, 
her  gsnnests  drippings  RebecM  wm  e 
most  piteoofobfeet to  leak  ft  Aileoflli 
she  nieed  ber  hmguid  ey0h  end  fteMy 
erfbimfd,  ^  Where  Mn  I^irbat  ie 
beconeefasyhiishiod?  Fray,  tell  «ev 
Sbv  fiv  I  e«i  fMie  bevildenML^ 

^  ike  gtwUmm       ied^es 
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he  anxiously  gazed  upon  her,  **  be  at 
pre^nt  satisfied  that  you  are  in  safe 
hands,  and  shall  be  humanely  treated." 
"But  where,"  she  continued  eagerly, 
*f  is  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  ?  —  why  is 
he  not  here,  and  my  servant  Amy  ?  •-« 
Oh,  God !  perhaps  they  both  have 
perished." 

^  He  evaded  a  reply,  only  humanely 
entreating  her  to  allow  him  to  conduct 
her  to  a  place  of  rest,  where  she  woul^ 
be  properly  taken  ca^e  of^  as  they  were 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  one  of  the 
principal  hptels. 

.  Rebecca,  after  again  and  again  in  vain 
enquiring  for  Sir  Ambrose,  suffered  her. 
self  to  be  led  to  the  hotel,  where  she  was 
humanely  attended  by  the  hostess,  whose 
compassion  was  exbited  by  the  melancho- 
ly history  which  the  merchant  gave  of 
the  lady. 

Rebecca,  from  complete  exhaustion,, 
fell  into  a  sort  of  stupefaction,  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  fevered,  perturbed 
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sleep,  with  delirium.  When  she  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  the  dreadful  calamity  which 
had  haippened,  she  became  certain  that 
Sir  Ambrose  had  perished  with  the  othier 
passengers,  else  he  would  ere  now  have 
ajppeared,  as  Amy,  a  few  hours  afterwards^ 
was  conducted  by  the  humane  gentleman 
to  the  hotel. 

Every  attention  which  could  be  afford* 
ed,  was  bestowed  on  the  helpless  Re* 
becca.  The  watchful  assiduity  of  the 
merchant  was  more  than  ordinary  kind^ 
ness  from,  as  she  imagined,  a  perfect 
stranger.  He  rested  not  without  con- 
stantly enquiring  after  her  ;-  and  at 
length,  unfitted  as  she  was  to  see  any 
one,  attained  his  point  in  being  admitted 
to  her  presence.  • 

Rebecca  consented  to  see  the  gentle- 
man, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  him 
some  tidings  of  her  husband,  whose  fate 
had  been  carefully  concealed  till  she  was 
better  able  to  support  the  information  of 
his  death.  . 
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Though  Lady  B^erry  had  never  felt 
that  tender  afiection  for  him  which  she 
had  entertained  for  Sir  John  Berry,  yet 
he  was  her  husband  — -  she  was  bound  to 
him  for  the  rest  of  their  existence ;  and 
to  lose  him  by  so  melancholy  an  accident, 
was  too  terrible  not  to  shock  and  aflfect 
her  deeply. 

Hirown,  too,  on  the  compassion  of 
strangers,  in  a  foreign  country,  separated 
from  all  her  friends,  unprotected,  and 
alone,  was  a  situation  so  painful,  as  to 
add  to  her  present  calamity.  Yet  she 
rested  her  hope  where  comfort  is  only  to 
be  found. 

Rebecca,  now  sufficiently  recoviered  to 
see  the  stranger,  whose  name  she  h^rd 
with  surprise,  (though,  other  persons 
might  bear  the  same,)  agreed  to  admit 
him ;  and  he  was  shown  into  her  apart- 
ment, where  Amy  stood  in  attendance 
at  the  back  of  her  lady's  chair. 

When  the  merchant  advanced  to  ad- 
dress her,  a  crimson  glow  spread  over  his 
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face,  and  he  was  evidently  much  agi- 
tated ;  while  Lady  Berry  turned  deadly 
pale  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed, <<Oh!  how  shall  I  speak  my 
gratitude,  my  thanks.  But  this,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  not  the  first  kindness 
bestowed  on  Rebecca  by  Mr.  Elton. 
It  is  the  son  of  my  kindest,  my  best 
friends,  that  surely  I  now  see." 

<<  And  will  Lady  Berry,''  he  added, 
his  eyes  glistening  with  delight,  '^  indeed 
recognise  me  as  such  ?  and  has  not  time 
nor  circumstances  made  a  change?  •  I 
will  not  do  you  such  injustice,  for  it 
would  be  unlike  the  Rebecca  of  formar 
years,  could  it  indeed  be  so,  that  now  I 
have  providentially  been  sent  to  render 
ycm  ev^  benefit  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
I  truly  rejoice.  Consider  me  then  as 
you  always  have  done,  yoor  fnend  and 
brother;  command  my  services;  point 
oat  all  you  wish^  all  yoa  desire,  which  I 
shall  be  too  happy  to  fulfiL" 

^  Answer  me  one  questJoPt^  she  re- 
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plied,  as  the  tears  streamed  from  her 
eyes,  "  Is  Sir  Ambrose  ?"  she  stopped, 
unable  to  proceed. 

Mr.  £lton  (for  it  actually  was  the  son 
of  her  benefactors,)  guessed  the  question, 
and  was  silent. 

<<  Perhaps,"  she  said,  with  hesitation 
and  embarrassment,  **  you  are  not  aware 
that  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton  is  my 
husband.  lam  distressed —  deeply  dis- 
tressed, till  I  learn  what  has  become  of 
him.  I  am  afraid  his  has  proved  a  me- 
lancholy fate.     Did  he  perish  ?" 

The  earnest  solicitude  with  which  she 
spoke,  distressed  Mr.  Elton  almost  as 
much  as  Rebecca  expressed  herself  dis- 
tressed. 

"  He  certainly  has  not  been  heard  of," 
he  gravely  replied,  "  amongst  the  ptts- 
sengers  that  are  saved." 

"Then  it  is  as  I  feared,"  she  cried, 
with  a  burst  of  anguish.  "  Poor  Sir  Am- 
brose !" 

Mr.   Elton's   situation    was   delicate; 
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this  was  the  second  time. he  had  been 
'  called  upon  to  act  as  a  sort  of  guardian 
and  protector  to  Lady  Berry,  in  the  first 
hours,  of  her  widowhood,  and  himself 
loving  her  with  tender  affection,  it  re- 
quired some  philosophy  to  conceal  those 
feelings  of  tenderness,  which  stole  upon 
him  at  a  moment  when  he  beheld  her 
.  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  looking 
more  interesting  and  lovely  than  ever, 
in  all  her  sober  sadness. 

Rebecca  felt  deeply  penetrated  by  Mr> 
Elton^s  friendly  solicitude,  in  an  hour 
when  she  required  every  kindness  to  mi- 
tigate the  dreadful  shock  which  she  had 
experienced  ; — the  melancholy  death  of 
her  husband,  who,  from  a. mind  clouded 
by  superstition,  appeared,  to  have  accom- 
plished the  fate  he  suffered,  and  seemed 
to  be  an  awful  lesson  not  to  distrust  Pro- 
vidence, nor  to  suppose  ourselves  crea- 
tures marked  out  for  a  destiny,  we  pre- 
sumptuously imagine  we. cannot  avert. 
Sir  Ambrose  had  been  wilfully  guided  by 
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a  prediction,  though  not  actually  self- 
created,  to  have  suflScient  influence  over 
his  wild  and  fanciful  imagination,  as  to 
render  him  the  victim  of  delusion. 

The  more  Rebecca  reflected  on  the 
circumstance,  the  more  fully  she  was  con- 
vinced that  some  trick  had  been  played 
upon  her  credulous  husband  by  Bucking- 
bam  and  Rochester,  from  the  words 
which  accidentally  had  dropt  from  Lady 
Ossory,  who,  though  she  stated  not  die 
fact,  had  overheard  sufficient  to  convince 
her  it  was  so. 

Lady  Berry  shuddered  when  she  dwelt 
on  the  dreadful  consequence  which  had 
resulted  to  Sir  Ambrose ;  and  though  all 
ended  well  that  respected  Lady  Ossory's 
wild  frolic  in  visiting  the  magician,  she 
severely  chid  herself  for  ever  having  con- 
sented to  accompany  her  to  Tower-street; 
but  now  too  late  to  recall  her  folly,  she 
had  received  too  awful  a  lesson  not  to 
profit  by  it  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

When  Lady  Berry  became  sufficiently 
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collected  and  recovered  to  think  of  het 
future  destination,  she  entered  into  con* 
versation  with  Mr.  Elton  respecting  her 
plans ;  as  he  had  offered  his  services  in 
too  friendly  a  manner  to  be  rejected.  She 
consulted  him  on  the  measures  it  was 
necessary  to  take  concerning  her  large 
property  dispersed  in  various  quarters. 
Rebecca  had  been  accustomed  to  his 
opinion  and  advice.  He  was  the  son  of 
her  warmest  and  most  attached  friends ; 
and  though  she  felt  somewhat  embar- 
rassed from  the  consciousness  that  for* 
merly  he  had  entertained  for  her  a  ten* 
der  preference;  yet  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, with  no  other  person  to 
guide  and  advise  her,  his  opinion  and 
protection  were  unavoidable,  and  would 
have  discovered  a  want  of  confidence  ^ 
and  suspicion  most  ungenerous  towards 
her  early  friend. 

Rebecca  wished  now  to  immediately 
leave  Rotterdam,  and  embark  for  Liver- 
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pool,  to.  which  port  vessels  were  coDStant* 
Ijr  sailing. 

Mr.  £lton  proposed  to  Lady  Berry  a 
visit  to  his  sister ;  but  under  her  present 
depression  of  spirits,  she  preferred  the 
society  of  her  maternal  friend  Mrs. 
Chesterville ;  and  to  join  her  family 
circle,  she  thought,  would  more  effectual- 
ly tend  to  cheer  her  mind ;  for  she  was 
under  restraint  with  the  prioress,  a  feel* 
ing  which  had  daily  increased  since  her 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Ossory,  and  the. 
admonitory  letters  she  had  received  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Elton  became  delicate  in  pressing 
her  going  to  his  sister,  as  he  observed 
that  Rebecca  evidently  endeavoured,  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  evade  it.  He 
constantly  visited  her  at  the  hotel,  his 
affection  increasing  each  time  that  he 
saw  her.  Rebecca  was  much  improved 
in  person  and  manners  since  their  sepa- 
ration. Though  she  in  some  degree  re- 
tained her  natural  simplicity  of  character, 
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she  had  acquired  a  polished  gracefulness 
and  acquaintance  with  Ufe,  which,  while 
it  gave  her  consequence,  inspired  respect, 
and  became  her  high  condition.  She 
was  not  elevated  by  false  pride;  but 
though  dignified,  she  was  meek  and 
naturally  timid;  and  she  possessed  a 
frankness  and  ease  the  most  C24>tivating. 

Mr.  Ellton  having  no  plea  to  detain 
her,  (though  he  lived  but  in  her  presence,^ 
heard  with  evident  concern  the  time 
fixed  for  her  voyage,  as  soon  as  she  had 
signified  to  Mrs.  Chesterville  her  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  lUton  could  scarcely  restrain  his 
grief  when  he  ccmducted  Rebecca  to  the 
vesseL  She  was  distressed  on  observing 
his  emotion  ;  and  as  she  kindly  pressed 
his  hand,  said,  ^  My  worthy,  my  esteem- 
ed fiiend,  be  assured  that  Rebecca  Berrr 
cannot  forget  your  repeated  acts  of  kbxai. 
ness  in  the  hour  of  soUtude  and 
Receive  my  gratitude;,  and  my 
good  wishes.'' 
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<*  And  will  Lady  Beriy,  indeed,  recol- 
lect there  is  so  insignificant  a  person  in  the 
world,  when  she  has  been  surrounded  by 
all  the.great,  the  gay,  the  clever  ?" 

**  For  that  very  reason,  the  more  likely 
to  remember  the  son  of  my  benefactors.'* 

She  kissed  her  hand  to  him  as  the  ves- 
sel glided  from  the  shores  and  was  soon 
safely  landed  at  LiverpooL 
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CHAP.  XL 

The  meeting  of  friends,  after  a  long  sepa- 
ration, is  always  delightful.  Mrs.  Chester* 
ville  folded  Rebecca  *  to  her  bosom  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother }  and  the 
greetings  between  them  were  those  of 
warm  affection. 

Mrs.  Chesterville  beheld  with  pleasure 
the  great  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  Lady  Berry's  person  and  man* 
ners,  since  she  la^t  had  $pen  her.  Her 
girlish  loveliness  was  matured  into  a 
radiance  of  beauty  which,  while  it  dazzled^ 
bespoke  a  reflective  mind  and  superior 
understanding ;  and  her  manners,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  which  ha4 
stamped  a  graceful  demeapour  and  a 
softness  of  address,  p^rsoqs  always  resi- 
dent in  the  country  rarely  aqquire. 

The  accomplishments  which  she  had 
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acquired,  showed  the  quickness  of  her 
capacity.  Mr.  Chesterville,  who  was 
fond  of  music,  was  charmed  with  her 
taste  and  skill ;  and  never  had  her  guitar 
been  in  such  requisition  as  during  her 
stay  at  Liverpool. 

-  Mrs.  Chesterville  possessed  a  delicacy 
of  mind  which  kept  her  silent  respecting 
Rebecca's  marriage  with  Sir  Ambrosie 
Templeton.  She  had  fulfilled  her  vow, 
and  her  maternal  friend  was  not  sorry 
that  so  soon  she  had  been  released  from 
a  man  she  considered  little  less  than  a 
monster.  This  opinion  she  breathed 
not ;  and  as  Rebecca  did  not  revert,  in 
the  most  distant  manner,  to  her  late 
marriage,  the  subject  was  never  discussed. 
She  was  not,  however,  silent  respect- 
ing the  noble  friends  with  whom  she  so 
recently  had  parted.  She  spoke  of  them 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  admiration  and 
regard.  She  amused  Mrs.  Chesterville, 
who  knew  nothing  of  courts  or  courtiers, 
with '  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  the  pro- 
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minent  characters  of  the  day;  of  their 
ludicrous  pastimes,  their  voluptuous  ha- 
bits ;  of  their  inidnuating  and  captivating 
manners,  and  the  incessant  vortex  of 
amusement  which  followed  one  upon 
another.  Rebecca  related  all  these 
anecdotes  with  a  vivacity  and  humour 
which  extremely  diverted  and  surprised 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chesterville ;  for  she  had 
always  shown  a  pensiveness  rather  than 
sprightliness  of  character. 

Rebecca,  from  her  intimacy  with  Lady 
Ossory,  had  caught  a  spark  of  her  hu- 
mour; nay,  insensibly,  many  of  her 
phrases.  Often,  when  persons  are  in 
close  association,  their  speech,  their 
manners  grow  into  a  similarity,  with- 
out an  attempt  at  imitation ;  for  the 
habits  and  sentiments  of  those  we  love 
are  so  familiar,  as  to  be  at  length  im- 
bibed and  become  one's  own.  Hence, 
the  importance  of  choosing  wisely  our 
friends  and  companions.  The  mind 
either  improves  or  degenerates.     The 
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heart  expands  into  noble  and  generous 
feelings,  or  becomes  sordid  and  contract- 
ed ;  the  taste  refines  according  as  the 
taste  is  directed ;  the  habits  of  life,  the 
.manners  of  individuals,  are  formed  into 
what  is  amiable,  gentle,  and  graceful  by 
good  example ;  or  degenerate  into  vulga- 
rity and  illiberality  from  associates  who 
soon  sink  their  companions  to  the  same 
level.  The  human  mind  is  capable  of 
great  expansion,  or  it  is  easily  warped  by 
prejudice  and  contraction. 

Seated  round  the  Chesterville's  happy 
social  fireside,  Rebecca  fain  would  have 
remained  for  sometime  longer,  if  repeated 
letters  from  the  prioress  had  not  urged 
her  to.  come  to  Bristol,  in  consequence 
of  having  heard  from  her  brother  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton,  and 
his  unexpected  encounter  with  Lady 
Berry.  As  it  was  necessary  for  her  soon  to 
go  to  London,  Rebecca  considered  it  but 
a  just  tribute  of  gratitude  and  friendship 
to  accede  to  the  prioress's  request ;  and 
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though  reluctant  to  take  leave  of  her  va- 
lued friends,  she  prepared  to  quit  them. 

Again  was  Rebecca  fated  to  separate 
from  the  many  tender  remembrances  as- 
sociated with  the  Chesterville  family 
from  the  period  of  childhood  to  that  of 
riper  years ;  she  felt  she  was  parting  from 
parents  rather  thap  friends,  and  her  spi- 
rits sank  into  deep  dejection^  when  Mr. 
Chesterville  saw  her  on  board  the  packet, 
which  was  to  convey  her  to  Bristol. 

She  had  a  quick  passage,  and  soon  was 
emerged  into  quite  a  different  scene  of 
life.  When  she  reached  the  monastery,  itj3 
gloomy  sequestered  appearance  affected 
her  spirits.  What  a  change  — -  the  solemn 
silence  which  prevailed^  to  all  the  gaiety 
,of  Whitehall !  —  every  individual  bound- 
ing with  vivacity  J  gorgeously  appa- 
relled ;  amusement  the  only  seeming  oc- 
cupation ;  every  person  outvieing  each 
other  in  wit,  sportiveness,  and  courtesy. 
Here  shut  out  from  the  world,  every 
step  was  measured}  every  word  consi- 
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dered ;  and  if  its  inhabitants  were  un- 
acquainted with  its  sorrows,  so  were  they 
alike  strangers  to  its  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  Rebecca  insensibly  shrank 
from  the  rigid  scrutiny  which  hung  on 

•  •    •       •  #       •  • 

every  word  and  action.  r 

Rebecca  chid  herself  for  the  restraint 
'which  she  could  not  shake  off  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pious  sisterhood.  The  pri- 
oress received  her  with  warm  affection 
and  kindness;  and  at  the  moment  of 
their  meeting,  Rebecca  experienced  in 
return,  a  sensation  of  real  pleasure  in 
again  embracing  a  faithful  friend  ;  but 
when,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes, 
Constance  blessed  the  holy  mother  for 
having  preserved  her  unpolluted  amidst 
the  perils  by  which  she  had  been  sur- 
rounded, and  restored  her  safe  into  the 
bosom  of  that  sanctuary  where  alone 
true  happiness  was  to  be  found,  she 
gladly  would  have  spared  her  fervent 
ejaculation. 
She  was  graciously  welcomed  by  all 
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the  nuns,  who  tried  all  their  little  arts 
to  ingratiate  themselves  in  Lady  Berry's 
favour. 

Rebecca  heard  the  prioress's  multipli- 
city of  questions  in  silence,  and  with 
many  a  suppressed  sigh.  They  were 
quite  inquisitorial,  and  at  length  she  was 
compelled  to  answer  as  briefly  as  she  wks 
able. 

Rebecca  would  have  been  much  di- 
verted with  the  impatient  repinings  of 
her  maid^  Amy,  who  could  ill  endure 
the  restraint  and  diet  imposed,  after  all 
the  luxuries  and  pastimes  she  had  par- 
taken in  liondon,  if  matters  of  higher .. 
importance  had  not  .engrossed  her.  .  At 
length  Lady  Berry  became  almost  as  im- 
patient as  herself,  from  the  constant  per- 
secution of  the  prioress  and  nuns,  leav- 
ing no  measures  untried  to  make  her  a 
member  of  their  community.    That  per- 
secution was  the  vejy  incitement  against 
it.    There  is  a  natural  perversity  in  hu- 
man nature,  which  inclines  to  rebel  where 
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coercive  measures  are  resorted  to,  and 
the  person  is  often  foiled  in  the  very 
point  they  are  most  anxious  to  carry. 

Rebecca  was  by  no  means  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  she  preferred  the  sober  enjoyment 
of  domestic  life,  when  enlivened  by  re- 
fined society.  She  saw  nothing  within 
the  walls  of  the  monastery  to  promote 
even  that  enjoyment ;  only  the  most  bi- 
goted forms  and  self-denials,  which  gave 
neither  cheerfulness  to  the  spirits,  nor 
health  to  the  frame. 

The  nuns  were  little  better  than  living 
automatons,  moving  by  clock-work  ;  they 
rose,  prayed,  fasted;  prayed  again  and 
stgain  i  going  through  the  same  ceremo- 
nies to  the  end  of  time. 

After  some  weeks'  residence  in  the  mo- 
nastery, it  became  so  pdnful  to  Rebecca 
the  perpetual  contention  with  a  friend 
she  so  much  valued,  that  her  health 
began  to  sufier,  and  her  spirits  to  decline, 
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owing  to  the  prioress's  unwearied  perse- 
cution. 

"  Pray,  my  lady,"  said  Amy,  one  day 
to  Rebecca,  when  she  found  her  weep- 
ing, *^  do  leave  this  dismal  place  ;  it  will 
be  your  death,  and  I  am  sure  mine,  if 
you  stay  much  longer  j  what  with  fasting 
and  praying  day  and  night,  I  am  worn 
to  a  skeleton.  It  would  do  one's  heart 
good  to  hear  some  of  the  meriy  tunes 
we  used  to  have  at  Whitehall,  instead  of 
the  nuns'  doleful  chanting,  for  all  the 
world,  like  the  burial  service.  Those 
were  blithesome  days  I  warrant  me." 

Lady  Berry  consoled  Amy,  by  assur- 
ing her,  before  it  was  very  long  she 
should  quit  Bristol  and  return  to  London. 

Amy  was  in  a  transport  at  the  intel- 
ligence. 

Rebecca  determined  to  take  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  breaking  the 
subject  to  the  prioress. 

A  letter,  the  next  day,  from  Lady  Os- 
sory,  confirmed  her  in  her  purpose  of 
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coercive  measures  are  resorted  to,  and 
the  person  is  often  foiled  in  the  very 
point  they  are  most  anxious  to  carry. 
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even  that  enjoyment ;  only  the  most  bi- 
goted forms  and  self-denials,  which  gave 
neither  cheerfulness  to  the  spirits,  nor 
health  to  the  frame. 

The  nuns  were  little  better  than  living 
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again ;  going  through  the  same  ceremo- 
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the  perpetual  contention  with  a  friend 
she  so  much  valued,  that  her  health 
began  to  suffer,  and  her  spirits  to  decline, 
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owing  to  the  prioress's  unwearied  perse- 
cution. 

"  Pray,  my  lady,"  said  Amy,  one  day 
to  Rebecca,  when  she  found  her  weep- 
ing, *^  do  leave  this  dismal  place  ;  it  will 
be  your  death,  and  I  am  sure  mine,  if 
you  stay  much  longer  j  what  with  fasting 
and  praying  day  and  night,  I  am  worn 
to  a  skeleton.  It  would  do  one's  heart 
good  to  hear  some  of  the  merry  tunes 
we  used  to  have  at  Whitehall,  instead  of 
the  nuns'  doleful  chanting,  for  all  the 
world,  like  the  burial  service.  Those 
were  blithesome  days  I  warrant  me." 

Lady  Berry  consoled  Amy,  by  assur- 
ing her,  before  it  was  very  long  she 
should  quit  Bristol  and  return  to  London. 

Amy  was  in  a  transport  at  the  intel- 
ligence. 

Rebecca  determined  to  take  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  breaking  the 
subject  to  the  prioress. 

A  letter,  the  next  day,  from  Lady  Os- 
sory,  confirmed  her  in  her  purpose  of 
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leaving  the  monastery,  and  accepting  the 
countess's  invitation. 


"  From  Cordelia^  Countess  of  Ossory,  to 

the  Lady  Berry. 

*«  Did  I  not  know  you  to  be  the  most 
charitable  of  ladies,  I  might  well  despair 
of  this  letter  finding  favour  in  your  sight, 
when  it  had  reached  your  hands ;  as,  in 
good  sooth,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  petition,  which  you  will  no  doubt 
think  ought  to  be  deferred,  till  I  have 
clothed  at  least  the  first  half-dozen  sen- 
tences herein  contained  with  a  mourn- 
ing suitable  to  make  acquaintance  with 
your  affliction.  Yet,  whatever  appear- 
ance my  words  may  wear,  they  are  trai- 
tors to  my  thoughts  if  they  do  not  sin- 
cerely partake  of  any  sorrow  that  op- 
presses  you,  however  unable  /may  be  to 
appreciate  its  nature.  Indeed  you  must 
allow, .  my  dear  Lady  Berry,  (that  is,  if 
you  are  half  as  sensible  as  you  werei)  that 
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1,  who  know  nothing  of  husbands,  beyond 
having  just  got  the  best  in  the  world,  can 
be  but.  little  skilled  in  the  art  of  condo- 
lence for  one  who,  forgive  me  if  I  say, 
did  not,  in  my  idea,  quite  answer  this 
description;  but  as  I  am  one  of  those 
wise,  or  if  you  will,  vain  persons,  who 
never  attempt  any  thing  in  which  I  am 
not  excellent,  I  shall  leave  this  subject  at 
rest  from  my  interference,  and  at  once 
enter  on  my  avocation  of  begging,  for 
which,  I  hope,  my  success  will  prove  me 
fully  competent.  And  here  commenceth 
my  first  essay  :  I  do  entreat,  most  excel-* 
lent  lady,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  and  for 
the  sake  of  Lord  Ossory  and  myself,  that 
you  win  in  pity  bestow  on  us  some  weeks 
of  your  company,  were  it  but  to  see  how 
marvellously  happiness  changeth  the  dis- 
position. When  I  was  unhappy,  as  you 
may  well  remember,  I  was  a  miser  with 
my  grief,  and  did  not  care  that  any  body 
should  share,  or  even  see  it.  But  now 
that  I  am  happy,  who  is  so  ostentatious?  I 
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wish  to  display  tny  wealth  to  the  whole 
world,  and  to  let  them  eiiivy  me  if  they 
like;  for  in  truth  they  well  may,  as  tevr 
can  ever  be  on  a  par  with  me  in  this  re^ 
spect;  Yet  do  not  think  that  I  wish  you 
to  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  ^corrupt- 
ittg  you  into  the  engendering  of  so  evil 
a&ult  iis  ienvy ;.  as  I  ^lehiefl/ wiish  your 
preseocef  from  a  Istlutige  ianefy  w^kh 
possesses  me,  that  this  very  hi^ppiness 
of  which  I  have4>een  speaking,  i^  as  con-' 
tagious  as  the  plague  of  the  scarlet  fever; 
You  can  but  come  and  try  j;  Add  if,  after 
you  have  thoroughly  caught  the  infec- 
tion, you  weary  of  the  malady,  you  may 
return  to  your  monastery,  where,  t  have 
no  doubt,  you  will  be  completely  cured 
of  it  in  a  very  short  time ;  but,  as  little 
Jenny U'  says,  •  Nothing  is  to  be  had  for 
nothing  in  this  world,'  so  I  must  bribe 
you.  Nay,  do  not  toss  your  pretty  head, 
arid  look  ofifended  at  the  word;  for  my 
Lord  Shaftesbury  averred  the  other  day, 
that  ?  ei^ei^y  one  may  be  bribed,  if  we  t&n 
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but  find  out  what  to  bribe  them  mth** 
So  nothing  now  remains,  but  for  me  to 
find  out  what  mil  bribe  you.  Let  me  see, 
suppose  I  try  news,  the  news  of  this  good 
city,  in  order  to  remind  you  of  how  well 
the  air  of  Whitehall  used  to  agree  with 
you. 

"  Well  then,  to  begin :  Lady  Mus* 
kerry  has  presented  her  lord  with  a  little 
Princess  of  Babylon;  and  he,  having 
wished  for  an  heir,  (and  men  always 
thinking  that  they  should  have  what  they 
wish  for,)  has  gone  down  to  Summer- 
hill,  there  to  get  over  his  disappointment 
as-  he  best  can ;  while  the  Duke  of 
Bucks  has  set  it  about  that  the  young 
Muskerry  was  born  with  St  Vitus's 
dance,  which  he  says  is  natural  enough, 
considering  that  St.  Vitus  fthe  only  saint 
&med  for  dancing)  is  his  mother's  patron 
saint,  or  she  his  patron  sinner,  he  does 
not  exactly  know  which  way  the  matter 
stands. 

"  The  news  of  the  queen's  illness  has, 
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of  course,  reached  you ;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  particulars  can  have  done  so 
yet.  So  take  them  as  they  happened : 
Last  Thursday,  about  twelve  at  noon, 
the  king  was  summoned  to  her  majesty's 
apartments ;  where  he  found  the  Duchess 
of  York,  the  Countess  of  Pen^tra,  Miss 
Jennings,  and  Miss  Middleton  all  kneel- 
ing round  the  bed,  bathed  in  tears.  The 
qu^en,  who  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed 
supported  by  pillows,  took  his  hand,  and 
pressing  it  in  her's,  said,  in  i  faint  inar* 
ticulate  voice,  that  she  should  die  as  she 
had  lived,  wishing  him  every  happiness. 
««  The  king,  who  is  (as  you  know)  as 
far  as  impulse  goes,  the  best  hearted 
person  in  the  world,  was  so  affected,  that 
he  embraced  her,  and  conjured  her  to 
*  live  for  his  sake.'  The  poor  queen, 
who,  during  her  life,  had  never  disre^ 
garded  his  slightest  request,  did  not,  even 
when  dying,  forget  the  vows  of  obedi- 
ence she  had  plighted  to  him,  and  so, 
taking  him  at  his  word,  she  from  that 
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hour  grew  better.*  But  the  most  edify ^ 
ing  circumstance  of  all  is,  the  extreme 
and  decorous  grief  that  continues  spread 
over  the  king's  visage,  notwithstanding 
that  his  qonsort  is  now  almost  quite  reco- 
vered ;  but  this  all  the  courtiers  attribute 
to  the  excessive  chagrin  which  must  have 
seized  him  at  the  fear  of  losing  her  ma^ 
jesty,  and  which,  though  now  no  longer 
seasonable,  has  taken  sucti  strong  hold 
of  him,  that  it  is  beyond  his  strength  to 
shake  it  off.  But  Miss  Stewart  does  her 
part,  and  k^eps  him  in  countenance,- for, 
during  the  queen's  indisposition,  she  had 
shut  herself  up  witb  great  dignity,  re-* 
fusidg  even  to  see  the  king,  for,  not  con- 
tent with  governing  him^  she  had  taken 
the  resolution  of  extending  her  empire 
to  his  subjects  and  dominions ;  this  little 
plan  has,  however,  been  frustrated  by 
her  present  majesty's  sudden  and  unex-* 

*  For  the  most  amusing  account  of  this  circum- 
stance, see  Count  A.  Hamilton's  Memoirs  of  the 
Comte  de  Gramont. 
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pected  recovery.  However  it  would  be 
too  much  even  for  the  beautiful  Stewart^ 
to  have  all  her  vnshes  (nrfjwn^^  xad  the 
victcmes  she  has  gained  over  Lady  Cas* 
tleouune  and  La  KiraouUe/  in  the  wars 
of  coaches,  jewels^  and  presentations^ 
rival  those  of  Conde  and  Turenne^  9| 
lef^t  in  number ;  and  besides  this  little 
^sappointment  gives  a  shade  of  sadness 
to  her  beauty,  which  quite  counteracts 
that  silly  expression  which  was  the 
only  thing  that  prevented  its  being  per« 
feet.  So  you  see,  d  tout  malkeur  qtieU 
que  chose  est  bonnes  and  I  doufaft  if  it  is 
not  worth  losing  a  throne  for  an  increase 
of  beauty,  at  least  to  her ;  for  had  it 
been  the  reverse,  and  that  she  had  lost 
her  beauty,  she  might  also  have  lost  her 
empire;  as  it  is,  she  has  only  lost  a  king- 
dom, but,  it  seems,  she  will  not  view. the 
matter  in  this  light,  as  it  is  bruited  about 
that  she  means  to  exile  her  ambition  to 

,    *  Afterwards  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
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a,  ducal  coronet^  and  become  Duchess 
of  Richmond ;  :  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Bucksiy ,  wJio  cannot  .live  without  a  plot^ 
is  making  all  the  neicessary  arrangements 
to  tran^lant  this  flowejr  from  Whitehall 
to  the  bowers  of  Richmond. 
,  >^  My  cousin  Elizabeth  and  De  Grsu 
inont  are,  just  as  they  were,  not  one  bit 
&i[ther  or  nearer  to  becoming  all  in  all 
to  each  other.  Anthony  Hamilton  is 
gone  to  France,  as  he  says  there  is  no 
getting  coffee. in.  England  that  is  drink- 
able.—r  Sir  Charles  Sedley  has  betaken 
himself  to  the  sea  coast  in  Kent,  with 
the  pretty  MaraquitaCorvo;  the  old  Jew 
her  Either  is  frantic,  and  wants  to  insist 
upon  Sedley's  marrying  her ;  but  he  only 
reminds  Corvo  of  his  own  words  which 
used  to  aver,  that  *  none  but  de  firsht 
dukesh,  or  lordsh  in  de  kingdom  should 
marry  hish  daughtorsh ;'  and  Sedley 
tells  him  that  he  is  *  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  a  mere  gentknum^  which 
he  says,  in  good  Latin,  means  the  rara 
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avis  in  terra  of  Whitehall.*  Here  end- 
eth  all  my  news,  and  it  is  time  that  it 
should,  for  my  courier  is  going  oS!,  and 
my  letter  is  as  long,  as  long,  as  we 
hope,  my  dear  Lady  Berry,  your  visit  will 
be  to  us.  Ossory  sends  a  thousand  greet- 
ings, entreaties,  and  good  wishes,  but  I 
have  not  room  for  my  own,  so  shall  not 
insert  his.  Now,  <  lady  fair,  a  fair  good 
night ;'  and  may  this  find  you  mine,  as 
it  leavesme  yours,  in 

^*  All  truth  and  sincerity, 

**  Cordelia  Ossory;'* 

The  perusal  of  Lady  Ossory*s  letter 
confirmed  Rebecca  in  her  intention  to 
leave  Bristol:  without  delay.  She  had  a 
difficult  part  to  act,  foreseeing,  when  she 
finally  signified  her  intention,  it  would 
weaken  the  friendship  existing  between 
the  prioress  and  herself ;  yet,  wherefore 
barter  her  happiness  and  comfort,  merely 
to  indulge  a  persecuting  spirit  founded 
pn  error  and  prejudice?    Since  the  death 
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of  Sir  Ambrose,  the  prioress  had  become 
more  zealous  and  active  in  her  endea-i 
vours  to  withdraw  Rebecca  wholly  from 
the  world.    Could  she,  by  sacrificing  her 
own  enjoyments,  have  added  to  those  df 
her  friend,   except  ideally,   she   might' 
have  relinquished  every  selfish  considera- 
tion, from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the* 
friendly  support  afforded  by  her  parents, 
when  she  was  destitute  of  a  home  and 
protection  ;  but,  in  the  present  inistance, 
it  would  only  be  yielding  to  the  most' 
erroneous  opinion,  without  any  satisfac-- 
tion  to  compensate  for  so  doing. 

There  are  moments^  however,  when ' 
oiir  firmest  resolves  yield  to  the  sudden 
inipulse  of  weakness ;  and  such  Rebecca 
now  experienced,  as  her  eyes  met  the . 
benign,  placid  countenance  of  the  prior- 
^ ;  arid  her  heart  melted  into  tender-  ^ 
ness  as  she  meant  to  signify  her  de- 
parture,and  the  words  died  on  her  lips, 
•  "What  disturbs  our  daughter  Rebec- 
ca?" anxiously  enquired  the  prioress; 
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<<  speak  firedy )  your  brow  is  ruffled,  aiid 
your  cheek  colourieas.*' 

<<  I  wiU,^'^  answered  Rebecca,  <<  as  it  is 
your  desire }  though  sensibie  what  I  have 
to  say  may  prove  displeasing,  I  will  be 
sincere  and  candid.'* 

**  Sincerity  becomes  every  one ;  this  is 
no  place  ftr  worldly  guile/' 

**I  daily  find  my  health  declining," 
Lady  Berry  continued,  in  a  faltering  ac- 
cent ;  **  I  must  change  the  scene— the 
confinement  of  this  sanctuary  does  not 
agree  with  me.'' 

«*  Rather  say,"  interrupted  the  prior- 
ess,  with  asperi^,  "  this  holy  sanctuary 
is  unsuited  to  your  late  vitiated  habits, 
and  has  weaned  you  irom  the  care  of 
your  immortal  soul.  Your  gay  associate, 
the  Lady  Ossory,  that  court-butterfly, 
has  filled  your  mind  with  silly  vanity, 
stolen  your  affection  from  your  oldest 
friends,  and  would  carry  you  from  your- 
self^ by  leading  you  into  continual  scenes 
of  pleasure." 
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M  Indeed/'  cried  Rebecca,  warmly, 
^  you  are  mistaken.  You  know  not  the 
countess -T  you  cannot  know  hen  Oh  } 
if  you  did,  how  different  would  be  your 
opinion." 

*f  You  intend  going  to  her  house," 
anS:Wered  the  prioress,  with  a  look  of 
scnijtmy ;   '<  I  am  sure  she  has  invited 

you," 

Lady  Berry  coloured,  and  was  silent. 
You  stand,"  proceeded  the  prioress, 

on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  ready  to 
falL  You  are  now  good  and  virtuous  — 
Oh !  Rebecca,  fly  from  temptation  while 
you  are  able  *->  shun  the  impending  dan«- 
ger  spread  to  ensnare  you.  What  a  court 
is  Charles's !  —  abounding  with  licen* 
tiousness,  yice,  and  intrigue  — ^  women  so 
notoriously  indecorous  —  men  so  de- 
praved, are  such  to  prove  the  future 
associates  of  Rebecca  ?  Of  Lady  Ossory 
I  can  know  only  by  general  report ;  nor 
any  thing  against  her,  except  that  her 
mansion  is  th^  resort  of  the  most  conspi- 
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cuous  for  wit|  talents,  and  court  flatt^^. 
Lady  Ossoiy  has  a  husband  to  protect,  to* 
sanction  her — Lady  Berry  now  stands' 
alone  in  a  world  in  which  she  is  a  mere 
novice,  ignorant  of  its  modes,'  not  yet' 
initiated  in  its  vices,  and  not  sufficiently 
wary  to  see  the    danger    before    her. 
Summon  resolution  to  refuse'  the  invit-' 
ation  I  guess  you  have  received  from^ 
Lady  Ossory." 

.  **  That,'*  answered  Rebecca,  with  firm- 
ness, *<is  impossible;  I  must  go  to  Lon-' 
don  ;  my  affairs  require  it :  and  to  whom 
can  I  go  now,  without  a  home  and  with- 
out friends,  except  to  Lady  Ossory  ?*' 

"  Then,*V  exclaimed  the  prioress,  vain- 
ly  striving  to  conceal  her  displeasure,^* it 
is  all  settled,  without  even  asking  my 
opinion. 

"How  eager  you  are  t6  fly  into  a 
world  abounding  with  vanity  and  deceit ! 
Poor,  silly  young  woman !  to  wilfully 
shut  your  eyes  to  the  dangers  by  which 
you  are  surrounded.     Since  you  are  in- 
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corrigible,  you  mlist,-  daughter,  even  fol- 
low your  own  wayward  inclination.  Here 
we  use  no  coercion  —  whatever  WalU 
you  rests  on  your  own  head;  I  wou^d 
warn,  I  would  keep  ybu  frQm  future 
evil,  but  you  will  not  listen  to  the  voice 
of  your  spiritual  monitor." 

Rebecca  could  only  weep  in  silence, 
for  she  was  too  much  hurt  and  affected 
to  contend  with  the  prioress,  and  was  re- 
solved to  depart 

The  prioress,  finding  argument  and 
persuasion  unavailing,  merely  added, 
**  Though  you  are  young,  affluent,  and 
uncontrolled  —  mistress  of  your  actions, 
remember,  daughter,  you  must  render  a 
strict  account  of  every  word  and  deed. 
May  you  not  be  found  wanting  when 
that  period  arrives  !  And  now  receive  my 
last  benediction.*' 

"  Not  your  last,  I  trust,**  said  the 
weeping  Rebecca;  "  we  shall  meet  again, 
without  you  wholly  renounce  me.** 

The  prioress  had  a  sincere  affection 
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for  Lady  Berry ;  that  affection  prompted 
her  present  zeal ;  but,  conscious  she  had 
no  right  to  detain  her^  she  suffered  her 
to  depart,  with  a  promise  that  she  would 
write  to  her  from  time  to  time. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Once  more  safely  landed  on  the  fertile 
shores  of  England,  Rebecca  made  the 
best  of  her  way  to  Whitehall. 

As  she  drew  near  that  spot  of  gaiety 
and  splendour,  where  pleasure  alone  pre-^ 
sided,  she  again  felt  herself  desolate  and 
alone ;  and,  as  she  gazed  on  the  passing 
objects  so  familiar  to  her,  she  bestowed  a 
sigh  to  the  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
who,  having  unfortunately  listened  with 
too  credulous  an  ear  to  the  imposing  and 
witty  Rochester,  had  ^fallen  into  the 
snare  he  had  prepared  for  him,  and  be- 
come  the  fatal  victim  of  his  own  folly. 

Rebecca  remarked,  from  the  day  of 
the  masquerade,  Sir  Ambrose  was  an  al- 
tered man,  even  more  than  usually  ab* 
stractedy  gloomy,    suspicious^   and  led 
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away,  to  all  appearance,  by  some  wild 
phantasy,  which  had  governed  his  actions. 
Lady  Ossory's  warm  and  kind  heart 
beat  n6t  to  the  rules  of  cold  cei'emony. 
When  she  heard  Lady  Berry  was  arrived, 
she  flew  into  the  saloon  with  open  arms 
to  receive  her, 

.  Rebecca  tried  to  chase  away  her  tears ; 
for  she  was  touched  with  her  tender  re- 
ception,  as  she  gracefully  took  her  arm, 
wd  led  her  into  her  own  dressing-room. 
.  "  I  will  not  at  present,"  she  said, 
"  impose  on  you  the  society  of  a  stranger, 
though  that  stranger  is  my  husband ;  and 
impatient  as  Lord  Ossory  is  to  see  my 
dear  Rebecca,  I  cannot  allow  him  even 
to  bid  you  welcome,  till  you  assure  me 
that  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  join  our  do- 
mestic circle,  for  we  are  very  domestic  ; 
and  I  am  for  ever  ready  to  exclaim,  in 
the  words  of  the  divine  Milton, 

"With  him 

*  Conversing  I  forget  all  time,  ' 

;,  ^11  seasons^  and  their <^ange f  all  pi e£^e alike;*'  • 
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"  We  are  so  happy,**  Lady  Ossory 
continued,  warmly  J  *•  too  happy,  I 
would  almost  say,  for  life  is  so  brief." 

"  Dear  Lady  Ossory,**  interrupted 
.Rebecca,  «*  long  be  your  felicity  j  may 
no  cloud  of  sorrow  ever  obscure  it.  You 
have  the  power  of  diffusing  happiness  to 
others,  and  will  not  go  unrequited.** 
.  When  Aebecca  was  introduced  to  the 
young  earl,  she  did  not  wonder  that  be 
had  engaged  the  early  affections  of  the 
Lady  .Cordelia.  He  appeared  just  the 
piersoh  to  subdue  and  captivate  a  mind 
like  hers.  The  gracefulness  of  his  de- 
meauQur,  with  a  face  and  person  so  strik. 
ingly  handsome,  that  air  of  nobility, 
which  gave  dignity  and  refinement  to  his 
character,  could  not  pass  unnoticed ;  ai^d 
when  to  all  these  was  combined  a  spirit 
the  most  exalted,  yet  daring,  which 
sprung  from  the  best  of  feelings,  it  was 
very  natural  that  the  Lady  Cordelia 
Germaine  should  become  devoted  to  a 
youth  who  possessed  all  these  powerful 
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attractions  to  win  the  affections  of  a 
young  laciyy  his  equal  in  rank,  in  beauty, 
and  in  sense. 

The  y^fy  stratagems  used  to,  separate 
and  alienate,  them  from  each  other  had 
drawn  them  more  closely  together*  At 
length  united,  never  Except  by  death  to 
separate,  Rebecca  contemplated  felicity 
so  per£$ct  with  a  sensation  of  envy.  Such 
had  been  her  feUcity  -—  pure  and  perfect 
as  Liady  Chsory^s  ^-r  during  her  s^rt 
union  with  Sir  John  Berry ;  and  there 
were  moments  when.  she. found  herseU' 
obliged  to  wit^r»w  from  their  engaging 
society,  that  she  might  weep  alone,  in  her 
bereavement  of  the  only  object  of  her 
interest,  and,  she  might  add,  of  her  ge- 
nuine affection. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

• 

XiADY  Cordelia's  marriage  with  Lord 
Ossory  led  her  into  even  more  than  her 
usual  routine  of  company,  which  rendered 
Rebecca  listless  and  dissatisfied  with  her 
present  mode  of  life.  Though  Lady 
Ossory's  kindness  was  unbounded,  and 
she  lavished  on  her  guest  all  that  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  which  she  so  well 
knew  how  to  bestow  under  her  presenl^ 
calamity,  yet  Lady  Ossory  was  some- 
what incredulous  as  to  the  affliction  she 
felt  in  the  loss  of  a  husband,  so  eccen* 
trie  as  Sir  Ambrose  Templeton,  with 
habits  which  must  have  proved  so  little 
congenial  to  his  wife's  taste,  together 
with  the  great  disparity  of  years  that  ex- 
i3ted  between  them }  but  she  had  too 
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high  a  respect  for  such  virtuous  sorrow 
not  to  the  more  admire  Lady  Berry  for 
the  cause;  who,  with  her  youth  and 
beauty,  could  withdraw  herself  entirely 
from  the  amusing  resort  of  visitors  which 
continually  filled  her  house.  Lady  Os- 
sory  was  too  well  bred  not  to  leave  Re- 
becca wholly  to  the  guidance  of  her  own 
inclination.  She  had  herself  such  a  dis« 
like  to  restraint  or  compulsion  of  any 
sort,  she  was  the  last  person  to  throw  it 
on  others ;  though  there  were  times, 
wheii,  in  her  arch  way,  she,  with  a  signi- 
ficant look,  enquired,  "  if  she  was  not 
almost  weary  of  the  self-banishment  im- 
posed  ?*'  Then  added,  "  it  really  is  quite 
cruel  to  hide  such  beauty  from  a  world 
in  which  you  are  so  universally  admired." 
Lady  Berry,  with  a  mournful  smile, 
replied,  **  Ah  !  Lady  Ossory,  how  little 
do  you  still  know  of  the  simple,  unso- 
phisticated Rebecca,  if  for  a  moment 
you  can  really- think  I  am  imposing  an 
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act  of  duty,  or  rather  practising  a  cus« 
tomary  form,  which  is  not  entirely 
prompted  by  inclination. 

"  I  have  just,'*  she  continued,  "  seen 
enough  of  your  world  of  fashion,  of 
gaiety,  of  folly,  to  have  amused  me  for 
the  passing  hour,  as  a  child  is  diverted 
with  some  pretty  bauble,  or  some  no- 
vice, who,  like  myself,  at  first  is  ushered 
into  the  world  to  witness  all  its  extraor- 
dinary spectacles,  filled  with  such  an 
odd  variety  of  characters  as  must  amuse 
and  astonish  for  the  time/' 

^<  Most  wise  reasoning,'*  exclaimed 
Lady  Ossory,  laughing. 

"  Allow  me,"  Rebecca  continued, 
<<  seriously  to  ask  you,  my  friend,  whe- 
ther all  the  whimsical  scenes  of  festivi- 
ties  and  revels,  in  which  you  have  par- 
taken with  our  monarch,  his  nobles,  and 
his  subjects,  wearing  so  many  fantastic 
guises,  have  internally  contributed  as 
much  to  your  happiness  as  they  have  to 
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your  amusement  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
siay  they  have/* 

"  Why,  no !  I  believe  not,**  returned 
Lady  Ossory,  with  a  half  suppressed 
sigh  J  "  but  what/*  she  added,  "  we  have 
been  bom  and  bred  in,  becomes  as  na- 
tural to  us,  as  necessary  to  us  as  our 
sleep  and  food.** 

*«  True,'*  replied  Rebecca,  "  but  such 

r 

scenes  were  new  to  me ;  one  substantial 
pleasure,**  she  gracefully  added,  **  has 
been  afforded,  that  of  knowing  you.** 

"  Well,**  cried  Lady  Ossory,  "  that 
is  so  prettily  said,  that  at  least  you  have 
caught  some  of  the  court  flattery,  if  you 
despise  its  follies.** 

1  do  not  flatter,**  replied  Rebecca  j 

but  hear  me,  my  friend,  on  a  subject 
painful  to  name,  nor  think  me  ungrate- 
ful, capricious,  or  weary  of  your  society, 
after  several  weeks*  trial,  if  I  add,  that, 
listless  and  unhappy  in  this  gay  metro- 
polis, I  languish  to  once  more  return  to 
West  wood  Park,  at  least  for  a  time.'* 
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•*  Merely,**  intferrtipted  Lady  Ossory, 
**  to  indulge  a  fond  and  painful  remem- 
brance it  were  wise  not  to  revive/' 

"  Oh  !"  said  Rebecca,  warmly,  "there 
is  a  joy  in  such  grief  the  desolate  heart 
alone  can  know." 

Lady  Ossory  shook  her  head  ;  after  a 
pause  she  proceeded,  with  tender  solici- 
tude :  "  If,  Rebecca,  you  are  in  serious 
earnest  to  depart,  and  are  not  quite  weary 
of  the  society  of  such  an  old-fashioned 
couple  as  Ossory  and  myself,  who  never 
quarrel,  nor  are  tired  of  each  other,  we 
will  even  speed  our  parting  guest,  and 
accompany  you  to  Westwood  Park,  the 
paradise  which  your  fancy  has  created  ; 
for  as  to  your  going  mope,  mope  by  your- 
self, I  have  too  much  regard  for  you  to 
endure  the  very  idea  ;  therefore  prepare 
for  such  noble  guests." 

Rebecca  was  delighted  with  Lady  Os- 
sory's  prpposal ;  and  when  they  assem- 
bled at  dinner,  the  plan  was  finally  set- 
tled. 
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Lady  Berry  wrote  to  her  steward  to 
have  the  mansion  at  Westwood  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  the  reception  of  her 
friends  and  herself. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

How  grateful  did  Rebecca  feel  for  Sir 
John  Berry's  generous  consideration  in 
bestowing  on  her  Westwood  Park. 

There  she  would  principally  reside, 
with  the  exception  of  spending  some*" 
tim^s  a  few  months  at  Grove  House, 
Stratford-le-Bow,  bequeathed  to  her  by 
Mr.  Templeton,  that  she  might  testify 
her  respect  for  his  memory,  and  not 
wholly  exclude  herself  from  the  society 
of  Lady  Ossory. 

But  of  the  court  she  meant  to  take  a 
final  leaVe.  She  first  had  mixed  in  its 
magic  circle  rather  to  please  Sir  Ambrose 
Templeton,  than  to  gratify  her  own  taste ; 
for  her  simple  habits  in  early  life  had 
now  become  her  inclination,  though  she 
had  not  been  void  of  a  high  sense  of  en* 
joyment,  when  she  joined  in  the  more 
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private  society  of  those  brilliant  person- 
ages who,  of  late,  had  formed  so  large  a 
portion  of  her  acquaintance. 

The  splendid  mansion,  occupied  by 
her  late  husband  at  Whitehall,  now  pos- 
sessed no  attractions  for  Lady  Berry. 
By  her  order  it  was  again  put  up  for  sale. 
Sir  Ambrose  had  left  her  munificently. 
Yorkshire  was  the  last  place  (except  to 
visit  her  parents)  to  which  choice  would 
lead  her  ;  and  Gloomore  Castle  remained 
unoccupied,  except  by  two  domestics^ 

No  regrets  attended  Rebecca's  final 
departure  from  London,  when  accompa- 
nied by  such  cheering  agreeable  friends. 
True,  she  looked  forward  with  a  mournr 
ful  sense  of  enjoyment,  to  the  still  tran- 
quillity of  Westwood  Park  ;  but  she  had, 
even  in  the  hours  of  her  heaviest  sorrow, 
been  soothed  by  the  fond  remembrance 
of  Sir  John  Berry's  tender  affection ; 
and  now  it  surely  would  be  doing  no  vio- 
lence to  the  departed  shade  of  Sir  Am- 
brose Templeton,  by  indulging  the  che- 
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rished  image  of  the  only  man  she  could 
be  said  to  love. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ossory  felt  real  con- 
cern in  parting  with  their  interesting 
guest;  so  unlike,  as  the  countess  said, 
every  one  she  hitherto  had  seen  in  that 
region  of  folly  and  gaiety  in  which  she 
mixed.  There  was  a  simple  grace,  a 
modest  dignity,  a  sincerity  and  truth,  in 
all  she  said,  so  uncommon  ;  a  sort  of  sym- 
pathy of  sentiment  and  feeling  had  drawn 
them  together,  with  tastes,  minds,  and 
habits  totally  dissimilar.  One  was  the 
creature  of  impulse  and  feeling;  the 
other,  that  of  sedateness  and  reflection ; 
yet  they  were  so  far  similar,  that  though 
Lady  Ossory  was  the  offspring  of  the 
graces,  and  tutored  in  the  school  of  flat- 
tery and  dissimulation,  she  had,  as  Sir 
Ambrose  Templeton  remarked,  nothing 
artificial  about  her.  The  natural  tender- 
ness of  her  heart  had  not  been  rendered 
callous  by  a  deceitful  unfeeling  world ; 
and  the  sympathy  of  her  nature  was  al- 
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ways  alive  to  the  griefs  and  distresses  df 
others ;  she  participated  in  the  ooe,  and 
bountifully  relieved  the  other. 

Lady  Berry  entertained  her  noUe 
guests  with  a  munificence  and  easy  grace 
which  did  credit  to  her  taste  and  hospi- 
tality. 

'  At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  they 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  their  fair 
hostess,  and  proceeded  direct  from  West- 
'wood  to  London,  to  again  emerge  into 
court  society  and  court  scenes. 

Rebecca  had  been  enchanted  with  the 
society  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ossory ;  for 
they  appeared  ten  times  more  delightful 
.when  withdrawn  from  the  court,  partak- 
ing,  with  seeming  enjoyment,  of  those 
natural  pleasures  which  result  from  books, 
rural  scenes,  and  pastimes;  rational  re- 
creations, which  neither  destroy  the 
health,  nor  vitiate  the  mind.  There 
were  moments  when  she  almost  regretted 
ever  having  known  Lady  Ossory ;  for  she 
sustained  such  a  blank  from  her  absence 
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that  she  was  certain  her  future  society 
and  friendship  was  essential  to  her  hap«. 
p^ness  through  life. 

Lady  Berry  had  not  been  left  many 
weeks  alone  at  Westwood,  when  she  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Elton,  who,  having  been  made  the  exe- 
cutor of  Sir  John  Berry,  came  to  her  on 
spmenecessary  arrangements  of  her  affairs. 

She  received  him  vrith  painful  embar. 
rassment;  for  she  was  not  ignorant  of't]|ie 
tender  sentiments  he  entertained  for  her, 
and  which  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  an  offer  of  his  hand  at  the  ex- 
piration  of  a  twelvemonth. 

His  proposal  distressed  Lady  Berry 
exceedingly.  During  her  widowhood, 
when  she  mourned  the  loss  of  Sir  John 
J^erry  with  heartfelt  grief,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  marry  3ir  Ambrose  Templeton, 
owing  to  a  vow  which  she  considered  it 
a  religious  obligation  to  fulfil.  Agai^  a 
free  agent,  the  ardour  witb  which  Hu 
Elton   pressed  his  suit  was  not  merely 
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displeasing  but  painful ;  for  while  she 
with  firmness  rejected  his  addresses,  she 
WHS  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  frame  an 
excuse  for  leaving  Westwood,  to  enable 
her  to  give  him  a  dismissal,  and  she 
formed  the  hasty  plan  of  visiting  Mrs. 
Chesterville,  to  whom  she  wrote  of  her 
intention. 

Delicacy  and  decorum  now  obliged 
Mr.  Elton  to  depait,  but  not  without 
bis  having  first  drawn  from  Rebecca  a 
reluctant  promise,  that  she  would  per- 
mit him  to  see  her  from  time  to  time  as 
a  friend. 

As  the  son  of  her  late  respected  and 
kind  benefactress,  and  the  brother  of  the 
prioress,  his  request  could  not  actually 
be  refused ;  therefore  Rebecca,  while 
she  urged  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause 
as  a  lover,  gave  a  promise  that  she  would 
sometimes  admit  of  his  visits  as  a  friend ; 
and  told  him  that  on  the  following  day 
she  was  going  to  Liverpool. 

Lady  Berry  did  violence  to  her  inch- 
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nation  -  in  leaving  Westwood  *  Park/ — 
"  Sweet  scene,**  she  exclaimed,  "  of  de- 
parted felicity!  how  soothing  to  my  de- 
solate heart  are  all  your  pensile  beauties ! 
Ah !  how  cheering,  how  lovely  has  all 
around  appeared,  when  brightened  by 
the  presence  of  my  friends. 

<<  But  I  must  go,**  she  added,  as  she 
mournfully  gazed  around,  and  snatched 
up  a  guitar  to  which  Lady  Ossory  had  so 
sweetly  sung. 

•*  No  longer,**  she  continued,  •*  will 
its  touch  vibrate  to  her  soft  melodious 
sounds;  nor  you,  immortal  Shakspeare 
(glancing  her  eye  on  a  volume  accident- 
ally left  open),  be  again  read  by  her  en- 
chanting voice,  with  all  that  touching 
pathos  which  brings  the  melancholy 
Jaques,  the  love-lorn  Orlando,  and  the 
tender  Rosalind  all  before  me/*  She 
took  up  the  book,  which  she  meant, 
with  the  guitar,  to  make  the  companion 
of  her  journey,  and  on  the  following  day, 
attended  by  Amy,  left  Westwood  Park. 
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.  During  the  three  following  years  Re- 
becca spent  her  time  chiefly  between 
Gtove-house,  Bow,  and  .Leicestershire, 
ind  it  was  during  that  period  Mr^  Elton, 
by  persevering  in  his  suit,  obtained  at 
IfUgtb  Lady  Berry's  haiid. 

In  the  year  1694  Lady  Berry  died, 
and  in  Ste|>ney  cJ!uirch*yard  13  to  b^  seen 
i  plain  monument,  inscribed  to  her, 
which  perpetuates  the  memory  of 

"THE   FISH   AND   THE   RING.** 


NOTES. 
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Jjady  Bem/s  Monument  in  Stepney  Church-yard. 

^^  On  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  mo- 
nument of  Dame  Rebecca  Berry,  wife  of  Thp* 
mas  Elton,  of  Stratford  Bow,  and  relict  of  Sir 
Jphn  Berry,  1696." — Lyson^s  Environs  of 
Londm^ 

The  arms  to  this  monument  are  paly  of  six, 
on  a  bend  three  Qiullets,  Elton  emp^Jing  a  fish, 
and  in  the  dexter  chief  point  an  amulet  between 
two  bends  wavy.  This  coat  of  arms,  which  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  that  borne  by  Ventris  of 
Cambridge,  as  described  in  the  visitation  of  th^t 
county  at  the  Herald's  office,  has  given  rise  to 
a  tradition,  that  Lady  Berry  was  the  heroine  of 
a  popular  baUad,  called  ^^  The  Cruel  Knigjbt; 
or  Fortunate  Farmer's  Daughter."  The  story 
is  briel^  &is : 
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<<  A  knight,  passing  by  a  cottage,  heard  the 
cries  of  a  woman  in  labour.  His  knowledge  in 
the  occult  science  informs  him  that  the  child 
then  bom  was  destined  to  be  his  wife.  He  en- 
deavours to  elude  the  decrees  of  fate,  and  avoid 
so  ignoble  an  alliance,  by  various  attempts  to 
destroy  the  child,  which  are  defeated.  At  length, 
when  grown  to  woman's  estate,  ^he  takes  her  to 
the  sea-side,  intending  to  drown  her,  but  re- 
lents ;  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  ring  into  the 
sea,  he  commands  her  never  to  see  his  face 
agfdn,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  unless  she  can 
produce  the  ring.  She  afterwards  becomes  a 
cook,  ^d  finds  the  ring  in  the  cod-fish,  as  she 
is  dressing  it  for  dinner.  The  marriage  takes 
place  of  course. 

*^  The  ballad,  it  must  be  observed,  lays  tlie 
scene  of  this  story  in  Yorkshire." — Lyson^s  En^ 
xdrons  of  London. 

THE  CRUEL  KNIGHT; 

OR, 

The  Fortunate  Farmer*s  Daughter* 

In  famous  York  city  a  farmer  did  dwell. 
Who  was  belov'd  by  his  neighbours  well, 
He  had  a  wife  that  was  virtuous  and  fair, 
And  by  her  he  had  a  young  child  every  year. 
In  seven  years  six  children  he  had, 
Which  made  their  parents'  hearts  full  glad, 
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But  in  a  short  time,  as  we  did  hear  say, 
The  farmer  in  wealth  and  stock  did  decay. 
Tho'  that  once  he  had  riches  in  store. 
In  a  little  time  he  grew  very  poor ; 
He  strove  all  he  could,  but  alas !  could  not  thrive, 
He  hardly  could  keep  his  children  alive* 
The  children  came  faster  than  silver  or  gold, 
For  his  wife  conceived  again  as  we  are  told, 
And  when  the  time  came,  in  labour  she  fell. 
But  if  you  will  mind,  an  odd  story  1*11  tell ; 
A  noble  rich  knight  by  chance  did  ride  by^ 
And  hearing  this  woman  shriek  and  cry. 
He  being  well  learned  in  the  planets  and  signs,     '• 
Did  look  in  the  book  which  puzzled  his  mind. 
For  the  more  he  did  look  the  more  he  did  read. 
And  found  that  fate  the  child  had  decreed. 
Who  was  born  in  that  house  the  same  tlde^ 
He  found  it  was  she  that  must  be  his  bride; 
But  judge  how  the  knight  was  disturbed  in  mind. 
When  he  in  that  book  his  fortune  did  find ; 
He  quickly  rode  home,  and  was  sorely  oppress'd. 
From  that  sad  moment  he  could  take  no  rest* 
At  night  he  did  toss  and  tumble  in  his  bed^ 
And  very  strange  projects  came  into  his  head ; 
Then  he  was  resolv'd,  and  soon  try'd  indeed, 
To  alter  the  fortune  he  found  was  decreed* 
With  a  vexing  heart  next  morning  he  rose. 
And  to  the  house  of  the  farmer  he  goes, 
And  asked  the  man,  with  a  heart  full  of  spite, 
If  the  child  was  alive  that  was  born  last  night  ? 
Worthy  sir,  said  the  farmer,  altho'  I  am  poor, 
I  had  one  bom  last  night,  and  six  born  before; 


Four  sons  bM  Ibree  d»ugbte?»  I  mn  b^ve  4liy^» 
They  are  all  in  glCK>d  beillt)^  m^  likely  tp  tbH^e ; 
The  knight  reply'd,  if  Um^  seven  you  havCi 
Let  me  have  the  youoge^^  I'll  keep  it  most  brave ; 
For  you  very  w^  one  d49^ter  niay  spare,* 
And  when  I  diQs  I'U  niid^e  her  my  heir  ^ 
For  I  am  a  knight  of  a  noble  degree. 
And  if  you  will  part  with  your  child  unto  me» 
Full  threie  thousaiid  poqncU  I'll  unto  th^  give. 
When  I  from  your  hapdf  your  daughter  receive ; 
The  father  and  modier  with  tears  in  their  eyes» 
Did  hear  this  kind  ofier,  and  were  in  ^  smrpris^ 
And  seeing  the  knight  was  90  noble  and  gay, 
Presented  the  infant  unto  him  that  day* 
But  fbey  spoke  to  him  with  words  most  mild. 
We  beseech  thee,  good  sir*  be  kind  to  omt  child ; 
You  need  not  mind,  the  knight  he  did  i^y, 
I  will  maintain  her  both  gallant  and  gay  s 
So.  with  thid  sweet  babe  aw|iy  he  did  ride, 
Until  he  came  to  a  broad  river's  side. 
Being  cruelly  bent,  he  resolv'd  indeed, 
1%  drown  the  yoimg  infant  that  day  with  speed, 
Saying,  if  you  live  you  must  be  my  wife. 
So  I:$m  resolv'd  to  bereave  you  of  life ; 
For  til]  you  are  dead  I  no  comfort  cm  haiFe, 
Wherefqre  you  shall  die  in  a  watery  grave. 
In,  saying  of  this,  that  moment,  they  say. 
He  flung  the  babe  into  the  river  straightway, 
And  being  well  pleased  when  this  he  had  done. 
He  leap'd  on  his  horse,  and  straight  he  rode  hpme* 
But  mind  how  good  fortune  for  her  did  provide. 
She  WAS  drove  right  on  her  back  by  the  tide, 
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Where  a  man  was  a  fishing,  as  fortune  woiild'haV6» 

When  she  was  floating  along  withe  the  wavj^s^     .    ^ 

He  took  her  up,  but  was  in  a  maze, 

He  kiss'd  her,  and  press'd  her^and  on  hei  did  ga2^9 

A^  he  having  ne'^er  a  child  in  his  life, 

He  straight  did  carry  her  home  to  his  wife ; 

His  wife  was  pleased,  the  child  to  see, 

And  said,  my  dearest  husband;  be  rul'd  by  me. 

Since  w,e  have  no  child,  if  you'll  let  me  alone^ 

We  will  keep  this,  and  call  it  out  own* 

The  good  mati  cons^nted^  a^  we.bayie  been  toldx 

And  spared  f(Nr  neither  ailver  nor  gold ; 

Until  ^e  was  eleven  full  years,  . 

And  then  her  belEkuty  began  for  to  appear. 

The  fisherman  was  one  day  at  an  im»» 

And  seyeral  gentlemen  drinking  with  bio^ ; 

His  wife  sent  this  girl  to  call  her  husband.home» 

But  when  she  into  th6  drinking  room  came^ 

160  g^^^men  ther^  w^re  amazed  to  9eQ 

The  fisherman's  daugbterjsp  full  of  beauty. 

They  asked  him  then  if  she  was  his  own  ? 

And  he  told  tbem  the  story  before  he  went  home : 

As  I  was  a  fisV^g  within  my  awn  l^ofunda. 

One  Monday  morning  this  sweet  babe  I  found; 

Or  eke  she  had  lain  in  a  watery  grave ; 

And  this  was  the  account  which  now  he  gave. 

The  cruel  knight  was.  in  the  company, 

And  hearing  the  fishermaq  tell  his  story. 

He  was  vex'd  at  the  heart  to  see  her  alive, 

And  how  to  destroy  her  he  again  did  contrive* 

Then  spoke  the  knight,  and  unto  him  said. 

If  you  wSl  but  part  with  that  sweet  maid. 
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I'll  give  you  whatever  your  heart  can  devise. 

For  she  in  time  to  great  riches  may  rise ; 

The  fisherman  answered,  with  a  modest  grace, 

I  cannot,  unless  my  dear  wife  were  in  place ; 

Get  first  her  consent,  you  shall  have  mine  of  me, 

And  then  to  go  with  you,  sir,  she  is  free ; 

The  wife  she  did  also  as  freely  consent, 

But  little  they  thought  of  his  intent. 

He  kept  her  a  month  very  bravely,  they  say, 

And  then  he  contrived  to  send  her  away. 

He  had  a  great  brother  in  fair  Lancashire, 

A  noble  rich  man  worth  ten  thousand  a  year ; 

And  he  sent  this  girl  unto  him  with  spe^, 

In  hopes  he  would  act  a  most  cruel  deed. 

He  sent  a  man  with  her  likewise  they  say. 

But  as  they  did  lodge  at  an  inn  on  the  way, 

A  thief  in  the  house  with  an  evil  intent, 

To  rob  the  portmanteau  immediately  went ; 

But  the  thief  was  amazed,  when  he  could  not  find 

Either  silver  or  gold,  or  ought  to  his  mind. 

But  only  a  letter,  the  which  he  did  read, 

And  soon  put  an  end  to  this  tragical  deed. 

The  knight  had  wrote  to  his  brother  that  day, 

To  make  this  poor  innocent  damsel  away, 

With  sword  or  with  poison  that  very  same  night, 

And  not  let  her  live  'till  the  morning  light. 

The  thief  read  the  letter,  and  had  so  much  grace 

To  tear  it,  and  wrote  in  the  very  same  place. 

Dear  brother,  receive  this  maiden  from  me. 

And  bring  her  up  well  as  a  maiden  should  be ; 

Let  her  be  esteemed,  dear  brother,  I  pray, 

Let  servants  attend  her  by  night  and  by  day. 
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For  she  is  a  lady  of  noble  worth, 
A  nobler  lady  ne'er  lived  in  the  North ; 
Let  her  have  good  learning,  dear  brother  I  pray. 
And  for  the  same  I  will  sufficiently  pay ; 
And  so  loving  brother,  this  letter  I  send, 
Subscribing  myself  your  dear  brother  and  friend. 
The  servant  and  maid  were  still  innocent, 
And  onward  their  journey  next  day  they  went ; 
Before  sun-set  to  the  knight's  house  they  came. 
Where  the  servant  left  her  and  came  home  again. 
The  girl  was  attended  most  nobly  indeed. 
With  the  servants  to  attend  her  with  speed ; 
Where  she  did  continue  a  twelvemonth's  space,    * 
'Till  this  cruel  knight  came  to  this  place* 
As  he  and  his  brother  together  did  talk. 
He  spy'd  the  young  maid  in  the  garden  to  walk ; 
She  look'd  most  beautiful,  pleasant,  and  gay. 
Like  to  sweet  Aurora,  or  the  goddess  of  May, 
He  was  in  a  passion  when  he  did  her  spy. 
Did  you  not  do  as  in  th^  letter  I  writ  ? 
His  brother  reply'd,  it  is  done  every  bit* 
No,  no,  said  the  knight,  it  is  not  so  I  see, 
Therefore  she  shall  back  again  go  with  me; 
But  his  brother  shew'd  him  the  letter  that  day, 
Then  he  was  amazed  and  nothing  did  say* 
Soon  after  the  knight  took  this  maiden  away. 
And  with  her  did  ride  till  they  came  to  the  sea ; 
Then  loddng  upon  her  with  anger  and  spite, 
apoke'-to  the  maiden  and  bid  her  alight* 
jMrHhrmi  the  horse  immediately  went, 
to  think  What  was  his  intent. 
*  ^^^  iiUd  he^  for  this  hour's  your  last, 
theSi  I  command  you  in  haste* 
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This  virgin,  with  tears,  on  her  knees  did  reply. 
Oh !  what  have  I  dpae,  sir,  that  now  I  must  die ; 
Oh  1  let  me  but  know  how  I  offend, 
111  study  each  hour  to  make  you  amends. 
Ah !  spare  my  life,  and  I'll  wander  forlorn, 
And  never  come  near  you  while  I  have  breath. 
He  hearing  the  pitiful  moan  she  did  make, 
Straight  from  his  &9ger  a  ring  he  did  take. 
He  then  to  this  maiden  these  words  did  say. 
This  ring  in  the  water  1*11  now  throw  away ; 
Ptay  look  cm  it  well  for  the  possy  is  plain. 
That  you,  when  you  see  it  may  know  it  again; 
I  charge  you  for  life  never  come  in  my  sight, 
For  if  you  do  I  shall  owe  you  a  spite. 
Unless  you  do  bring  the  same  unto  me. 
With  that  he  let  the  ring  drop  into  the  sea, 
Which  when  he  had  done,  away  he  did  go, 
And  left  her  to  wander  in  sorrow  and  woe; 
She  rambled  all  night  and  at  length  did  espy, 
A  homely  poor  cottage  and  to  it  did  hie ; 
Being  hungry  and  qold  and  her  heart  full  of  grief, 
She  went  to  this  cottage  to  ask  for  relief; 
The  people  reltev'd  her,  and  the  next  day 
They  got  her  a  service,  as  I  did  hear  say. 
At  a  nobleman's  house  not  far  from  the  place, 
Where  she  did  behave  with  a  modest  grace. 
She  was  a  cook-maid  and  forgot  all  times  past. 
But  observe  the  wonder  that  comes  at  last: 
As  she  a  fish  dinner  was  dressing  one  day. 
And  opened  the  head  of  a  cod,  as  they  say. 
She  found  such  a  ring  and  was  in  a  maze, 
And'Sbe  in  great  wonder  upon  it  did  gaze, 
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And  viewing  it  well  she  found  to  be^ 
The  ,very  same  ring  the  knight  dropt  in  the  sea. 
She  smil'd  when  she  saw  it,  and  bless'd  her  kind  fate, 
But  did.  to  no  creature  the  secret  relate. 
This  maid  in  her  place  did  all  maidens  excel. 
That  the  lady  took  notice,  and  lik'd  her  well ; 
Saying  she  was  born  of  some  noble  degree, 
And  took  her  for  her  companion  to  be. 
Then  he  ask'd  the  lady  to  grant  him  a  boon. 
And  said,  it  was  to  walk  with  that  virgin  alone. 
Tlie  lady  consenting,  telling  the  young  maid, 
By  him  she  need  not  fear  to  be  betray'd. 
When  he  first  met  her  —  Thou  strumpet,  said  he. 
Did  I  not  charge  thee  never  more  to  see  me ; 
This  hour's  the  last  —  to  the  world  bid  good  night, 
For  being  so  bold  to  appear  in  my  sight. 
Said  she,  in  the  sea,  sir,  you  flung  your  ring. 
And  bid  me  not  see  you,  unless  I  did  bring 
The  same  unto  you  :  —  Now  I  have  it,  cries  she. 
Behold,  'tis  the  same  which  you  flung  in  the  sea. 
When  the  knight  saw  it,  he  flew  to  her  arms, 
And  said,  thou  hast  a  million  of  charms : 
Said  he,  charming  creature,  pray  pardon  me, 
Who  often  contrived  the  ruin  of  thee ; 
'Tis  in  vain  to  alter  what  heaven  doth  decree. 
For  I  find  you  are.  born  my  wife  to  be : 
Then  wedded  they  were,  as  I  did  hear  say, 
'  And  now  she's  a  lady  both  gallant  and  gay. 
They  quickly  unto  her  parents  did  haste, 
Where  the  knight  told  the  story  of  what  had  past ; 
But  ask'd  their  pardon  upon  his  bare  knee, 
Who  gave  it  and  rejoiced  their  daughter  to  see, 
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Then  they  for  the  fisherman  and  his  wife  sent^ 
And  for  their  past  troubles  did  them  content ; 
So  there  was  joy  unto  all  them  that  did  see. 
The  farmer's  young  daughter  a  lady  to  be. 


^^  Just  as  the  day  arrived  for  celebrating  their 
nuptials,  the  Yorkshire  knight  arrived  at  his 
brother's  seat  in  Lancashire;  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  this  maiden,  whom  the 
stars  had  portended  so  fatally,  as  he  thought,  to 
be  his  wife,  alive,  and  so  near  becoming  his 
kinswoman.  The  two  brothers  had  a  great  al- 
tercation, and  the  Yorkshire  knight  succeeded 
at  last  in  suspending  the  nuptials.  The  brother 
soon  after  died."  —  Old  Tradition. 


"  They  agreed  to  decide  their  difference  by 
dropping  the  ring  into  the  sea ;  with  this  pro- 
vision, that  whenever  Rebecca  Russell  could  re- 
produce it  to  the  knight,  she  should  become  his 
wife.  —  Old  Tradition, 
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^^  Mr*  Elton  had  allied  himself  by  marriage 
to  a  lady  of  high  birth,  whose  accomplishments 
might  have  embellished  the  greatest  scenes,  had 
not  a  love  of  domestic  life  induced  her  to  prefer 
retirement  to  the  splendours  of  a  court'*  —  Old 
Tradition. 


^'  Mr.  Elton  survived  his  wife  but  a  short 
time ;  and,  after  his  death,  a  monument  was 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Fish 
and  the  Ming,  on  the  east  side  of  Stepney 
church/'  —  Old  Tradition. 

It  is  a  plain  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed. 

Here  lyeth  interred. 

The  body  of  Dame  Rebecca  Berry, 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Elton  of  Stratford-le-Bow, 

Gent 

Who  departed  this  life  April  26,  1696. 

Aged  fifty-two  years. 

Come,  ladies,  you  that  would  appear 
Like  angels  fair,  come  dress  you  here ; 
Come,  dress  you  at  this  marble  stone, 
And  make  that  marble  grace  your  own ; 
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Which  once  adorned  as  fair  a  mind 

As  ever  lodged  in  woman  kind ; 

So  was  she  dress'd,  whose  humble  life 

Was  free  from  pride,  was  free  from  strife ; 

Free  from  all  envious  broils  and  jars. 

Of  human  life  the  civil  wars : 

Tliesene*er  disturb'd  her  peaceful  mind. 

Which  still  was  gentle,  still  was  kind. 

Her  very  looks,  her  garb,  her  mien, 

Disclosed  the  humble  soul  within. 

Trace  her  through  every  scene  of  life ; 

View  her  as  widow,  virgin,  wife; 

Still  the  same  humble  she  appears, 

The  same  in  youth,  the  same  in  years ; 

The  same  in  low,  in  high  estate ; 

Ne'er  vex*d  with  this,  ne'er  mov'd  with  that. 

Go,  ladies,  now,  and  if  you  be 

As  fair,  as  great,  as  good  as  she, 

Go  learn  of  her  humility. 


THE   END. 
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